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PREFACE 


“The cause for which the people have fought, namely, the 
immediate offer of a democratic peace, the abolition of landed 
proprietorship, workers’ control over production, and the estab- 
lishment of Soviet power—this cause has been secured. 

“Long live the revolution of workers, soldiers and peasants!” 
(p. 15). With these words Lenin addressed the citizens of Russia 
on October 25, 1917, the day when the world’s greatest revolu- 
tion took place. 

The victory of the socialist revolution in Russia has brought 
about fundamental changes in the character of the modem epoch. 
No other revolution has had such a profound influence on the 
destiny of mankind and affected the deepest roots of the lives of 
the peoples. The Great October Socialist Revolution has ushered 
in a new era in the history of mankind, the era of the collapse of 
capitalism and the establishment of a new, socialist society. 

The October Revolution has demonstrated the true greatness of 
the ideas of Marx, Engels and Lenin, which light up the path of 
struggle for communism, and has borne out the correctness of the 
strategy and tactics of the Bolshevik Party. 

The present collection of Lenin's works contains the most im- 
portant works revealing the character, motive forces and the 
historic significance of the October Revolution. 

The works contained in the collection vividly reveal the historic 
role of the Marxist Party as the organiser and leader of the revolu- 
tionary masses. The Party of Lenin headed the struggle of the 
working class and working people as a whole against the social 
and national oppression and organised the onslaught on the 
power of the bourgeoisie and landowners in a most determined 
and competent way. 
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The collection contains the documents of the Second All-Rus- 
sia Congress of Soviets drawn up by Lenin, the appeal “To 
Workers, Soldiers and Peasants!” and Lenin’s reports on peace 
and land, in which he formulated the fundamental tasks of the 
Soviet government. 

Having seized power into their own hands, the working class 
and the labouring peasantry launched a struggle for peace, 
thereby giving an inspiring example to the whole of progressive 
mankind. The Soviet state for the first time in history proclaimed 
new principles of international relations which renounced war as 
a means of settling outstanding issues and set an example of a 
revolutionary withdrawal from the war. As Lenin wrote: “We are 
combating the deception practised by governments which pay lip- 
service to peace and justice, but in fact wage annexationist 
and predatory wars” (p. 25). The collection also includes the 
“Political Report of the Central Committee” to the Seventh 
Congress of the Party, the “Report on Ratification of the Peace 
Treaty” at the Extraordinary Fourth All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets and other documents relating to the struggle of the Bol- 
shevik Party, led by Lenin, for Russia’s revolutionary with- 
drawal from the imperialist war and for the signing of the Brest 
peace. 

The October Revolution has bome out the correctness of 
Lenin’s teaching concerning the possibility of the triumph of a 
Proletarian revolution and the successful building of socialism in 
several or in one country. According to Lenin, the main prereq- 
uisites for the building of socialism are the dictatorship of the 
Proletariat and the alliance between the working class and the 
peasantry. He said that in Russia the only kind of power that 
could be stable and invincible was that which “would be able to 
unite the working class and the majority of the peasants, all the 
working and exploited classes, in a ‘single, inseparably intercon- 
Eo fighting against the landowners and the bourgeoisie” 

in the “Declaration of Rights of the Workin i 
People”, The Proletarian Revolution and the eee a 
‘The Achievements and Difficulties of the Soviet Government”, 
Deception of the People with Slogans of Freedom and Equality 


and other works Lenin gives a profound and exhaustive criticism 


of bourgeois democracy as democracy for the rich, exposing it as 


a variety of political domination of the bourgeoisie. 
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Along with the criticism of bourgeois democracy Lenin sub- 
stantiates the principles of Soviet democracy, as a democracy for 
the working people, a democracy for all. “We ... assert,” Lenin 
wrote, “that the Soviet revolution has given an unprecedented 
impulse to the development of democracy in breadth and in 
depth, democracy, that is, for the working people oppressed by 
capitalism, democracy for the overwhelming majority of the 
people” (p. 223). By abolishing the rule of capital and estab- 
lishing public ownership of the means of production, the October 
Revolution created the economic prerequisites for proletarian 
democracy. For the first time in history the working class became 
a tuling class. The takeover of power by the proletariat made it 
possible for the working masses to exert a direct influence on all 
aspects of social relations. The Soviet people was destined to be 
the first to build socialism and thereby blaze the trail towards a 
bright future. The scientific programme of socialist construction 
was evolved by Lenin. 

In many of the works included in the collection and especially 
in The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government Lenin empha- 
sised the magnitude of the creative tasks before the October 
Revolution. As distinct from the bourgeois revolutions, the main 
task of every socialist revolution is a creative, positive one, that of 
reshaping the life of millions of people along new, socialist lines. 
Lenin wrote: “Our revolution differs from all previous revolutions 
in having aroused among the masses a desire to build and create” 
(Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 183). 

In his definition of the specific tasks of socialist construction in 
the Soviet Union, Lenin proceeded from the fact that Russia 
possessed all the essential prerequisites for the building of 
communist society. 

The new, socialist system, born of the October Revolution, 
brought into play great creative forces which ensured high rates of 
economic and cultural development in the U.S.S.R. These forces 
were the creative activity and initiative of the millions of the 
working masses who had become the masters of their country and 
had acquired a vested interest in developing its economic might, 
and the moral and political unity of all members of Soviet society 
inspired by the great goal of communist construction. 

Fulfilling Lenin’s behests, the Soviet people under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party has scored remarkable successes in 
the sphere of socialist construction. In a historically short period 
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it has completed the industrialisation of the country and the 
collectivisation of agriculture and effected a cultural revolution. 

As a result of the profound, revolutionary transformations new, 
socialist relations of production were established in the Soviet 
Union. The world’s first socialist society free from exploitation 
has been built in the U.S.S.R., which meant that the age-old 
dreams of the oppressed masses have come true. 

In January 1918, Lenin made the following prophetic state- 
ment: “Our socialist Republic of Soviets will stand secure, as a 
torch of international socialism and as an example to all the 
working people” (p. 64). 

Lenin regarded the liquidation of national oppression in Russia 
as one of the greatest achievements of the October Revolution. 
Basing its policy on Lenin’s teaching, the Communist Party 
united all the peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union into a well-knit 
family of equal socialist nations. The fraternal friendship of the 
Soviet peoples, established and tempered in the common struggle 
for the triumph of the ideas of the October Revolution and of a 
new social system, is a decisive factor in successful communist 
construction. 

The socialist revolution in Russia has emancipated Soviet 
women and ensured them complete equality in political and social 
life. They have gained the broad opportunities to participate more 
fully in social production and social life. 

An important place in the collection is accorded to Lenin’s 
greetings and speeches on the occasion of the anniversaries of the 
October Revolution at sessions of the Soviets and workers’ meet- 
ings. Harking back to that memorable date, October 25 (Novem- 
ber 7), 1917, Lenin defines the urgent tasks of the Party and the 
Soviet state in the spheres of home and foreign policy and stresses 
the historic significance of the October Revolution. “The farther 
that great day recedes from us, the more clearly we see the signifi- 
cance of the proletarian revolution in Russia, and the more deeply 
o a upon the practical experience of our work as a whole” 

p. 304). i 
aa d een a ee aa 
ation struggle of the 
oppressed peoples of the East acquired a strong bulwark and 
powerful support. Lenin defined the essence of the modem epoch 
as the epoch of the downfall of the capitalist system and the 
triumph of socialism and communism throughout the world. 
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In his “The Third International and Its Place in History”, 
“*Left- Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder and the report 
“Five Years of the Russian Revolution and the Prospects of the 
World Revolution” delivered at the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International and other works Lenin points out the 
international significance of the October Revolution. 

Lenin shows that the October Revolution is a phenomenon of 
profound international significance. Its international importance 
consists not only in its impact on the course of world history, but 
also in the inevitable repetition of its law-governed regularities, its 
strategic and tactical principles elsewhere. The October Revolu- 
tion blazed the road to socialism and demonstrated the features 
and basic laws common to all countries embarking on this road. 
“The Russian model ... reveals to all countries something—and 
something highly significant—of their near and inevitable future,” 
Lenin wrote (p. 261). 

Lenin forecast the inevitable mounting tide of revolution in the 
West and the East. At a time when the colonial domination of the 
imperialist powers seemed to be unshakable, he said with deep 
conviction that the national liberation movement would be spear- 
headed against imperialism and would become a reserve of the 
socialist revolution. 

Lenin foresaw the difficulties inherent in the socialist 
transformation of backward countries, formerly dependent on 
imperialism. Speaking at the Second All-Russia Congress of 
Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East, Lenin said 
that the Marxist Parties of those countries were faced with the 
task “to translate the true communist doctrine, which was 
intended for the Communists of the more advanced countries, 
into the language of every people; to carry out those practical 
tasks which must be carned out immediately, and to join the 
proletarians of other countries in a common struggle” (p. 235). 

Lenin said that, given a revolutionary Marxist party, the 
working class can overthrow the bourgeoisie and launch a 
successful construction of socialism even if it comprised a 
minority of the population, provided it possessed a high degree of 
political consciousness and organisation and led the majority of 
the working people and exploited masses. “We must, therefore, 
win over to our side not only the majority of the working class, 
but also the majority of the working and exploited rural popula- 
tion” (p. 293). 
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The working people throughout the world hopefully turn their 
gaze to great Lenin’s homeland. Over the years the Soviet Union 
has traversed a victorious path from economic backwardness 
and political oppression to full-scale communist construction. 

The force and viability of the ideas of the October Revolution 
and their inevitable triumph throughout the world are attested by 
the growth and consolidation of the world socialist system. In the 
past years the imperialist chain has been broken in a large 
number of countries. The socialist system established in keeping 
with Lenin’s behests, is increasingly asserting its superiority and 
advantages over the moribund and decaying system of capitalism. 
These unparalleled triumphs of the new social system more and 
more vividly and convincingly demonstrate the historic signifi- 
cance of the October Revolution and the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism which ensured its victory. 


Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
C.C., CPSU. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF RUSSIA! 


The Provisional Government has been deposed.! State power 
has passed into the hands of the organ of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies—the Revolutionary Military 
Committee, which heads fhe Petrograd proletariat and the garri- 
son.? 

The cause for which the people have fought, namely, the imme- 
diate offer of a democratic peace, the abolition of landed proprie- 
torship, workers’ control over production, and the establishment 
of Soviet power—this cause has been secured. 

Long live the revolution of workers, soldiers and peasants! 


Revolutionary Military Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies 


10 a.m., October 25, 1917 


Rabochy i Soldat No. 8, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
October 25 (November 7), 1917 p. 236 
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MEETING OF THE PETROGRAD SOVIET 
OF WORKERS’ AND SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES 
OCTOBER 25 (NOVEMBER 7), 1917° 
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REPORT ON THE TASKS OF THE SOVIET POWER 
Newspaper Report 


Comrades, the workers’ and peasants’ revolution, about the 
necessity of which the Bolsheviks have always spoken, has been 
accomplished. 

What is the significance of this workers’ and peasants’ revolu- 
tion? Its significance is, first of all, that we shall have a Soviet 
government, our own organ of power, in which the bourgeoisie 
will have no share whatsoever. The oppressed masses will them- 
selves create a power. The old state apparatus will be shattered to 
its foundations and a new administrative apparatus set up in the 
form of the Soviet organisations. 

From now on, a new phase in the history of Russia begins, and 
this, the third Russian revolution, should in the end lead to the 
victory of socialism. 

One of our urgent tasks is to put an immediate end to the war. 
It is clear to everybody that in order to end this war, which is 
closely bound up with the present Capitalist system, capital itself 
must be fought. 

We shall be helped in this by the world working-class move- 
ment, which is already beginning to develop in Italy, Britain and 
Germany. 

.The proposal we make to international democracy for a just 
and immediate peace will everywhere awaken an ardent response 
among the international proletarian masses. All the secret 
treaties* must be immediately published in order to strengthen the 
confidence of the proletariat. 

Within Russia a huge section of the peasantry have said that 
they have plaved long enough with the capitalists. and will now 
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march with the workers. A single decree putting an end to landed 
proprietorship will win us the confidence of the peasants. The 
peasants will understand that the salvation of the peasantry lies 
only in an alliance with the workers. We shall institute genuine 
workers’ control over production. 

We have now learned to make a concerted effort. The revolu- 
tion that has just been accomplished is evidence of this. We possess 
the strength of mass organisation, which will overcome everything 
and lead the proletariat to the world revolution. 

We must now set about building a proletarian socialist state in 
Russia, 

Long live the world socialist revolution! (Stormy applause.) 


RESOLUTION 


The Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies hails 
the victorious revolution of the proletariat and the garrison of 
Petrograd. The Soviet particularly emphasises the solidarity, 
organisation, discipline and complete unanimity displayed by the 
masses in this unusually bloodless and unusually successful upris- 
ing. 
te is the unshakable convicton of the Soviet that the workers’ 
and peasants’ government which will be created by the revolu- 
tion, as a Soviet government, and which will ensure the urban 
proletariat the support of the whole mass of the poor peas- 
antry, will firmly advance towards socialism, the only means 
of saving the country from the untold miseries and horrors of 
war. 

The new workers’ and peasants’ government will immediately 
propose a just and democratic peace to all belligerent nations. 

It will immediately abolish landed proprietorship and hand 
over the land to the peasants. It will institute workers’ control 
over the production and distribution of goods and establish 
national control over the banks, at the same time transforming 
them into a single state enterprise. 

The Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies calls 
on all workers and all peasants to support the workers’ and 
peasants’ revolution devotedly and with all their energy. The 
Soviet expresses the conviction that the urban workers, in alliance 
with the poor peasants, will display strict, comradely discipline 
and establish the strictest revolutionary order, which is essential 
for the victorv of socialism. 
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The Soviet is convinced that the proletariat of the West-Euro- 
pean countries will help us to achieve a complete and lasting 
victory for the cause of socialism. 


Izvestia Ts1K No. 207, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
October 26, 1917 


pp. 239-41 
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SECOND ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 
OF WORKERS’ AND SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIESS 
OCTOBER 25-26 (NOVEMBER 7-8), 1917 
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TO WORKERS, SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS! 


The Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies has opened. The vast majority of the Soviets 
are represented at the congress. A number of delegates from the 
Peasants’ Soviets are also present. The mandate of the compro- 
mising Central Executive Committee has terminated. Backed by 
the will of the vast majority of the workers, soldiers and peasants, 
backed by the victorious uprising of the workers and the garrison 
which has taken place in Petrograd, the congress takes power into 
its own hands. 

The Provisional Government has been overthrown. The major- 
ity of the members of the Provisional Government have already 
been arrested. 

The Soviet government will propose an immediate democratic 
peace to all the nations and an immediate armistice on all fronts. 
It will secure the transfer of the land of the landed proprietors, the 
crown and the monasteries to the peasant committees without 
compensation; it will protect the rights of the soldiers by intro- 
ducing complete democracy inthe army; it will establish workers’ 
control over production; it will ensure the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly’ at the time appointed; it will see to it that 
bread is supplied to the cities and prime necessities to the villages; 
it will guarantee all the nations inhabiting Russia the genuine 
right to self-determination. 

The congress decrees: all power in the localities shall pass to the 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, which must 
guarantee genuine revolutionary order. 

The congress calls upon the soldiers in the trenches to be vigi- 
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lant and firm. The Congress of Soviets is convinced that the 
revolutionary army will be able to defend the revolution against 
all attacks of imperialism until such time as the new government 
succeeds in concluding a democratic peace, which it will propose 
directly to all peoples. The new government will do everything to 
fully supply the revolutionary army by means of a determined 
policy of requisitions and taxation of the propertied classes, and 
also will improve the condition of soldiers’ families. 

The Kornilov men—Kerensky, Kaledin and others—are 
attempting to bring troops against Petrograd. Several detach- 
ments, whom Kerensky had moved by deceiving them, have come 
over to the side of the insurgent people. 


Soldiers, actively resist Kerensky the Kornilovite! Be on your 
guard! 

Railwaymen, hold up all troop trains dispatched by Kerensky 
against Petrograd! 

Soldiers, workers in factory and office, the fate of the revolution 
and the fate of the democratic peace is in your hands! 

Long live the revolution! 


The All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 


The Delegates from the Peasants’ Soviets 


Written on October 25 Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
(November 7), 1917 pp. 247-48 

Published in the newspaper 

Rabochy i Soldat No. 9, 

October 26 (November 8), 1917 
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REPORT ON PEACE, 
OCTOBER 26 (NOVEMBER 8) 


The question of peace is a burning question, the painful ques- 
tion of the day. Much has been said and written on the subject, 
and all of you, no doubt, have discussed it quite a lot. Permit me, 
therefore, to proceed to read a declaration which the government 
you elect should publish. 


DECREE ON PEACE 


The workers’ and peasants’ govemment, created by the Revolu- 
tion of October 24-25 and basing itself on the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, calls upon all the 
belligerent peoples and their governments to start immediate 
negotiations for a just, democratic peace. 

By a just or democratic peace, for which the overwhelming 
majority of the working class and other working people of all the 
belligerent countries, exhausted, tormented and racked by the 
war, are craving—a peace that has been most definitely and in- 
sistently demanded by the Russian workers and peasants ever 
since the overthrow of the tsarist monarchy—by such a peace the 
government means an immediate peace without annexations (i.e., 
without the seizure of foreign lands, without the forcible incorpo- 
ration of foreign nations) and without indemnities. 

The Government ot Russia Proposes that this kind of peace be 
immediately concluded by all the belligerent nations, and 
` expresses its readiness to take all the resolute measures now, 

without the least delay, pending the final ratification of all the 
terms of such a peace by authoritative assemblies of the people’s 
representatives of all countries and ail nations. 
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In accordance with the sense of justice of democrats in general, 
and of the working classes in particular, the government conceives 
the annexation or seizure of foreign lands to mean every incorpo- 
ration of a small or weak nation into a large or powerful state 
without the precisely, clearly and voluntarily expressed consent 
and wish of that nation, irrespective of the time when such 
forcible incorporation took place, irrespective also of the degree 
of development or backwardness of the nation forcibly annexed to 
the given state, or forcibly retained within its borders, and irre- 
spective, finally, of whether this nation is in Europe or in distant, 
overseas countries. 

If any nation whatsoever is forcibly retained within the borders 
of a given state, if, in spite of its expressed desire—no matter 
whether expressed in the press, at public meetings, in the decisions 
of parties, or in protests and uprisings against national oppres- 
sion—it is not accorded the right to decide the forms of its state 
existence by a free vote, taken after the complete evacuation of 
the troops of the incorporating or, generally, of the stronger 
nation and without the least pressure being brought to bear, such 
incorporation is annexation, i.e., seizure and violence. 

The Government considers it the greatest of crimes against 
humanity to continue this war over the issue of how to divide 
among the strong and rich nations the weak nationalities they 
have conquered, and solemnly announces its determination 
immediately to sign terms of peace to stop this war on the terms 
indicated, which are equally just for all nationalities without 
exception. 

At the same time the Government declares that it does not 
regard the above-mentioned peace terms as an ultimatum; in 
other words, it is prepared to consider any other peace terms, and 
insists only that they be advanced by any of the belligerent 
countries as speedily as possible, and that in the peace proposals 
there should be absolute clarity and the complete absence of all 
ambiguity and secrecy. 

The Government abolishes secret diplomacy, and, for its part, 
announces its firm intention to conduct all negotiations quite 
openly in full view of the whole people. It will proceed imme- 
diately with the full publication of the secret treaties endorsed or 
concluded by the government of landowners and capitalists from 
February to October 25, 1917. The Government proclaims the 
unconditional and immediate annulment of everything contained 
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in these secret treaties insofar as it is aimed, as is mostly the case, 
at securing advantages and privileges for the Russian landowners 
and capitalists and at the retention, or extension, of the annexa- 
tions made by the Great Russians. : 

Proposing to the governments and peoples of all countries 
immediately to begin open negotiations for peace, the Govern- 
ment, for its part, expresses its readiness to conduct these negotia- 
tions in writing, by telegraph, and by negotiations between 
representatives of the various countries, or at a conference of such 
representatives. In order to facilitate such negotiations, the Go- 
vernment is appointing its plenipotentiary representative to 
neutral countries. 

The Government proposes an immediate armistice to the 
governments and peoples of all the belligerent countries, and, for 
its part, considers it desirable that this armistice should be 
concluded for a period of not less than three months, i.e., a period 
long enough to permit the completion of negotiations for peace 
with the participation of the representatives of all peoples or 
Nations, without exception, involved in or compelled to take part 
in the war, and the summoning of authoritative assemblies of the 
representatives of the peoples of all countries for the final ratifica- 
tion of the peace terms. 

While addressing this proposal for peace to the governments 
and peoples of all the belligerent countries, the Provisional 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government of Russia appeals in particu- 
lar also to the class-conscious workers of the three most advanced 
nations of mankind and the largest states participating in the 
Present war, namely, Great Britain, France and Germany. The 
workers of these countries have made the greatest contributions to 
the cause of progress and socialism; they have furnished the great 
examples of the Chartist movement in England,’ a number of 
revolutions of historic importance effected by the French prole- 
tariat, and, finally, the heroic Struggle against the Anti-Socialist 
Law in Germany? and the prolonged, persistent and disciplined 
work of creating mass proletarian organisations in Germany, a 
work which serves as a model to the workers of the whole world. 
All these examples of proletarian heroism and historical creative 
work are a pledge that the workers of the countries mentioned will 
understand the duty that now faces them of saving mankind from 
the horrors of war and its consequences, that these workers, by 
comprehensive, determined, and supremely vigorous action, will 
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help us to conclude peace successfully, and at the same time 
emancipate the labouring and exploited masses of our population 
from all forms of slavery and all forms of exploitation. 


The workers’ and peasants’ government, created by the Revolu- 
tion of October 24-25 and basing itself on the support of the 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, must start 
immediate negotiations for peace. Our appeal must be addressed 
both to the governments and to the peoples. We cannot ignore the 
governments, for that would delay the possibility of concluding 
peace, and the people’s government dare not do that; but we have 
no right not to appeal to the peoples at the same time. Every- 
where there are differences between the governments and the 
peoples, and we must therefore help the peoples to intervene in 
questions of war and peace. We will, of course, insist upon the 
whole of our programme for a peace without annexations and 
indemnities. We shall not retreat from it; but we must not give our 
enemies an opportunity to say that their conditions are different 
from ours and that therefore it is useless to start negotiations with 
us. No, we must deprive them of that advantageous position and 
not present our terms in the form of an ultimatum. Therefore the 
point is included that we are willing to consider any peace terms 
and all proposals. We shall consider them, but that does not ne- 
cessarily mean that we shall accept them. We shall submit them 
for consideration to the Constituent Assembly which will have the 
power to decide what concessions can and what cannot be made. 
We are combating the deception practised by governments which 
pay lip-service to peace and justice, but in fact wage annexationist 
and predatory wars. No government will say all it thinks. We, 
however, are opposed to secret diplomacy and will act openly in 
full view of the whole people. We do not close our eyes to diffi- 
culties and never have done. War cannot be ended by refusal, it 
cannot be ended by one side. We are proposing an armistice for 
three months, but shall not reject a shorter period, so that the 
exhausted army may breathe freely, even if only for a little while; 
moreover, in all the civilised countries national assemblies must 
be summoned for the discussion of the terms. 

In proposing an immediate armistice, we appeal to the class- 
conscious workers of the countries that have done so much for the 
development of the proletarian movement. We appeal to the 
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workers of Britain, where there was the Chartist movement, to the 
workers of France, who have in repeated uprisings displayed the 
strength of their class-consciousness, and to the workers of 
Germany, who waged the fight against the Anti-Socialist Law 
and have created powerful organisations. 

In the Manifesto of March 14,!° we called for the overthrow of 
the bankers, but, far from overthrowing our own bankers, we 
entered into an alliance with them. Now we have overthrown the 
government of the bankers. 

The governments and the bourgeoisie will make every effort to 
unite their forces and drown the workers’ and peasants’ revolution 
in blood. But the three years of war have been a good lesson to 
the masses—the Soviet movement in other countries and the 
mutiny in the German navy, which was crushed by the officer 
cadets of Wilhelm the Hangman." Finally, we must remember that 


we are not living in the depths of Africa, but in Europe, where 
news can spread quickly. 


The workers’ movement will triumph and will pave the. way to 
peace and socialism. (Prolonged applause.) 


Izvestia TsIK No. 208, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
October 27, 1917, Pp. 249-53 


Pravda No. 171, November 10 
(October 28), 1917 
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REPORT ON LAND 
OCTOBER 26 (NOVEMBER 8) 


We maintain that the revolution has proved and demonstrated 
how important it is that the land question should be put clearly. 
The outbreak of the armed uprising, the second, October, Revolu- 
tion, clearly proves that the land must be turned over to the 
peasants. The government that has been overthrown and the 
compromising parties of the Mensheviks'? and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries'3 committed a crime when they kept postponing the 
settlement of the land question on various pretexts and thereby 
brought the country to economic chaos and a peasant revolt. 
Their talk about riots and anarchy in the countryside sounds false, 
cowardly, and deceitful. Where and when have riots and anarchy 
been provoked by wise measures? If the government had acted 
wisely, and if their measures had met the needs of the poor 
peasants, would there have been unrest among the peasant 
masses? But all the measures of the government, approved by the 
Avksentyev and Dan Soviets, went counter to the interests of the 
peasants and compelled them to revolt. 

Having provoked the revolt, the government raised a hue and 
cry about riots and anarchy, for which they themselves were 
responsible. They were going to crush it by blood and iron, but 
were themselves swept away by the armed uprising of the revolu- 
tionary soldiers, sailors and workers. The first duty of the govern- 
ment of the workers’ and peasants’ revolution must be to settle the 
land question, which can pacify and satisfy the vast masses of 
poor peasants. I shall read to you the clauses of a decree your 
Soviet Government must issue. In one of the clauses of this decree 
is embodied the Mandate to the Land Committees, compiled on 
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the basis of 242 mandates from local Soviets of Peasants’ 
Deputies. 


DECREE ON LAND 


1) Landed proprietorship is abolished forthwith without any 
compensation. 

2) The landed estates, as also all crown, monastery, and 
church lands, with all their livestock, implements, buildings and 
everything pertaining thereto, shall be placed at the disposal of 
the volost land committees and the uyezd Soviets of Peasants’ 
Deputies pending the convocation of the Constituent Assembly. 

3) All damage to confiscated property, which henceforth 
belongs to the whole people, is proclaimed a grave crime to be 
punished by the revolutionary courts. The uyezd Soviets of 
Peasants’ Deputies shall take all necessary measures to assure the 
observance of the strictest order during the confiscation of the 
landed estates, to determine the size of estates, and the particular 
estates subject to confiscation, to draw up exact inventories of all 
property confiscated and to protect in the strictest revolutionary 
way all agricultural enterprises transferred to the people, with all 
buildings, implements, livestock, stocks of produce, etc. 

4) The following peasant Mandate, compiled by the newspaper 
Izvestia Vserossiiskogo Soveta Krestyanskikh Deputatov'4 from 
242 local peasant mandates and published in No. 88 of that 
paper (Petrograd, No. 88, August 19, 1917), shall serve every- 
where to guide the implementation of the great land reforms until 
a final decision on the latter is taken by the Constituent Assembly. 


Peasant Mandate onthe Land 
“The land question in i 
Constituent Assembly. 
“The most equitable settlement of the land question is to be as follows: 
“1) Private ownership of land shall be abo. 


lished for ever; land shall not be 
sold, purchased, leased, mortgaged, or otherwise alienated. 


“All „dand, whether state. crown, monastery, church, factory, 
entailed, "private, public, peasant, etc., shall be confiscated without com- 


pensation and become the Property of the whole people, and pass int 
of all those who cultivate it. peop pass into the use 


“Persons who suffer by this property revolution shall be deemed to be 


entitled to public support only for the period necessary for ad i 
new conditions of life. = se yee as 


“2) All mineral wealth—ore 
waters of state importance. shall 


ts full scope can be settled only by the popular 


, oil, coal, salt, etc., and also all forests and 
Pass into the exclusive use of the state. All the 
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small streams, lakes, woods, etc., shall pass into the use of the communes, lo 
be administered by the local self-government bodies. 

“3) Lands on which high-level scientific farming is practised—orchards, 
plantations, seed plots, nurseries, hothouses, etc.—shall not be divided up, but 
shall be converted into model farms, to be turned over for exclusive use to the 
state or to the communes, depending on the size and importance of such lands. 

“Household land in towns and villages, with orchards and vegetable 
gardens, shall be reserved for the use of their present owners, the size of the 
holdings, and the size of tax levied for the use thereof, to be determined by law. 

“4) Stud farms, government and private pedigree stock and poultry farms, 
etc., shall be confiscated and become the property of the whole people, and pass 
into the exclusive use of the state or a commune, depending on the size and 
importance of such farms. 

“The question of compensation shall be examined by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

5) All livestock and farm implements of the confiscated estates shall pass 
into the exclusive use of the state or a commune, depending on their size and 
importance and no compensation shall be paid for this. 

“The farm implements of peasants with little tand shall not be subject to 
confiscation. 

“6) The right to use the land shall be accorded to all citizens of the Russian 
state (without distinction of sex) desiring to cultivate it by their own labour, 
with the help of their families, or in partnership, but only as long as they are 
able to cultivate it. The employment of hired labour is not permitted. 

“In the event of the temporary physical disability of any member of a 
village commune for a period of up to two years, the village commune shall be 
obliged to assist him for this period by collectively cultivating his land until he 
is again able to work. 

Peasants who, owing to old age or ill-health, are permanently disabled and 
unable to cultivate the land personally, shall lase their right to the use of it but, 
in return, shall receive a pension from the state. 

7) Land tenure shail be on an equality basis, i.e., the land shall be 
distributed among the working people in conformity with a labour standard 
or a subsistence standard, depending on local conditions. 

“There shall be absolutely no restriction on the forms of land 
tenure—household, farm, communal, or co-operative, as shall be decided in 
each individual village and settlement. 

“8) All land, when alienated, shall become part of the national land fund. 
Its distribution among the peasants shall be in charge of the local and central 
self-government bodies, from democratically organised village and city com- 
munes, in which there are no distinctions of social rank, to central regional 
government bodies. 

“The land fund shall be subject to periodical redistribution, depending on 
the growth of population and the increase in the productivity and the scientific 
level of farming. 

“When the boundaries of allotments are altered, the original nucleus of the 
allotment shall be left intact. 

“The land of the members who leave the commune shall revert to the land 
fund: preferential right to such land shall be given to the near relatives of the 
members who have left, or to persons designated by the latter. 

“The cost of fertilisers and improvements put into the land. to the extent that 
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they have not been fully used up at the time the allotment is returned to the land 
fund, shall be compensated. f E , 

“Should the available land fund in a particular district prove inadequate for 
the needs of the local population, the surplus population shall be settled else- 
where. A 

“The state shall take upon itself the organisation of resettlement and shall 
bear the cost thereof, as well as the cost of supplying implements, etc. 

“Resettlement shall be effected in the following order; landless peasants 
desiring to resettle, then members of the commune who are of vicious habits, 
deserters, and so on, and, finally, by lot or by agreement.” 


The entire contents of this Mandate, as expressing the absolute 
will of the vast majority of the class-conscious peasants of all 
Russia, is proclaimed a provisional law, which, pending the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly, shall be carried into 
effect as far as possible immediately, and as to certain of its provi- 
sions with due gradualness, as shall be determined by the uyezd 
Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies. 


5) The land of ordinary peasants and ordinary Cossacks shall 
not be confiscated. 


Voices are being raised here that the decree itself and the 
Mandate were drawn up by the Socialist-Revolutionaries. What 
of it? Does it matter who drew them up? As a democratic govern- 
ment, we cannot ignore the decision of the masses of the people, 
even though we may disagree with it. In the fire of experience, 
applying the decree in practice, and Carrying it out locally, the 
Peasants will themselves realise where the truth lies. And even if 
the peasants continue to follow the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
even if they give this party a majority in the Constituent 
Assembly, we shail still say—what of it? Experience is the best 
teacher and it will show who is right. Let the peasants solve this 
Problem from one end and we shall solve it from the other. Expe- 
nence will oblige us to draw together in the general stream of 
revolutionary creative work, in the elaboration of new State forms. 
We must be guided by experience; we must allow complete 
freedom to the creative faculties of the masses. The old govern- 
ment, which was overthrown by armed uprising, wanted to settle 
the land problem with the help of the old, unchanged tsarist 
bureaucracy. But instead of solving the problem, the bureaucracy 
only fought the peasants. The peasants have learned something 
during the eight months of our revolution; they want to settle all 
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land problems themselves. We are therefore opposed to all 
amendments to this draft law. We want no details in it, for we are 
writing a decree, not a programme of action. Russia is vast, and 
local conditions vary. We trust that the peasants themselves will 
be able to solve the problem correctly, properly, better than we 
could do it. Whether they do it in our spirit or in the spirit of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary programme is not the point. The point is 
that the peasants should be firmly assured that there are no more 
landowners in the countryside, that they themselves must decide 
all questions, and that they themselves must arrange their own 
lives. (Loud applause.) 


lzvestia TsIK No. 209, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
October 28, 1917, pp. 257-61 

Pravda No. 171, 

November {0 


(October 28), 1917 


TO THE POPULATION 


Comrades—workers, soldiers, peasants and all working people! 
The workers’ and peasants’ revolution has definitely triumphed 
in Petrograd, having dispersed or arrested the last remnants of the 
small number of Cossacks deceived by Kerensky. The revolution 
has triumphed in Moscow too. Even before the arrival of a 
number of troop trains dispatched from Petrograd, the officer 
cadets and other Komilovites in Moscow signed peace 
terms—the disarming of the cadets and the dissolution of the 
Committee of Salvation. 16 
Daily and hourly reports are coming in from the front and from 
the villages announcing the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the soldiers in the trenches and the peasants in the uyezds for 
the new government and its decrees on peace and the immediate 
transfer of the land to the peasants. The victory of the workers’ 
and peasants’ revolution is assured because the majority of the 
people have already sided with it. 
It is perfectly understandable that the landowners and capital- 
ists, and the top groups of office employees and civil servants 
closely linked with the bourgeoisie, in a word, all the wealthy and 
those supporting them, react to the new revolution with hostility, 
resist its victory, threaten to close the banks, disrupt or bring to a 
standstill the work of the different establishments, and hamper the 
revolution in every way, openly or covertly. Every politically-con- 
scious worker was well aware that we would inevitably encounter 
resistance of this kind. The entire Party press of the Bolsheviks 
has written about this on numerous occasions. Not for a single 
minute will the working classes be intimidated by this resistance; 
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they will not falter in any way before the threats and strikes of the 
supporters of the bourgeoisie. 

The majority of the people are with us. The majority of the 
working and oppressed people all over the world are with us. 
Ours is the cause of justice. Our victory is assured. 

The resistance of the capitalists and the high-ranking employees 
will be smashed. Not a single person will be deprived of his 
property except under the special state law proclaiming nationali- 
sation of the banks and syndicates. This law is being drafted. Not 
one of the working people will suffer the loss of a kopek; on the 
contrary, he will be helped. Apart from the strictest accounting 
and control, apart from levying the set taxes in full the govern- 
ment has no intention of introducing any other measure. 

In support of these just demands the vast majority of the people 
have rallied round the Provisional Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government. 

Comrades, working people! Remember that now you your- 
selves are at the helm of state. No one will help you if you your- 
selves do not unite and take into your hands all affairs of the state. 
Your Soviets are from now on the organs of state authority, 
legislative bodies with full powers. 

Rally around your Soviets. Strengthen them. Get on with the 
job yourselves; begin right at the bottom, do not wait for anyone 
Establish the strictest revolutionary law and order, mercilessly 
suppress any attempts to create anarchy by drunkards, hooligans, 
counter-revolutionary officer cadets, Kornilovites and their like. 

Ensure the strictest control over production and accounting of 
products. Arrest and hand over to the revolutionary courts all 
who dare to injure the people’s cause, irrespective of whether the 
injury is manifested in sabotaging production (damage, delay and 
subversion), or in hoarding grain and products or holding up 
shipments of grain, disorganising the railways and the postal, tele- 
graph and telephone services, or any resistance whatever to the 
great cause of peace, the cause of transferring the land to the 
peasants, of ensuring workers’ control over the production and 
distribution of products. 

Comrades workers, soldiers, peasants and all working people! 
Take all power into the hands of your Soviets. Be watchful and 
guard like the apple of your eye your land, grain, factories, equip- 
ment, products, transport—all that from now onwards will be 
entirely your property, public property. Gradually, with the con- 
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sent and approval of the majority of the peasants, in keeping with 
their practical experience and that of the workers, we shall go 
forward firmly and unswervingly to the victory of socialism—a 
victory that will be sealed by the advanced workers of the most 
civilised countries, bring the peoples lasting peace and liberate 
them from all oppression and exploitation. 


November 5, 1917 


Petrograd 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin), 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
Pravda No. 4 Collected Works, Vol. 26, 


(evening edition), pp. 296-98 
November 19 (6), 1917 : 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF SOVIETS OF PEASANTS’ DEPUTIES"? 
NOVEMBER 10-25 (NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 8), 1917 


DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The Peasants’ Congress fully and in every way supports the law 
(decree) on land of October 26, 1917, approved by the Second 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets. of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies and published by the Council of People’s Commissars as 
the provisional workers’ and peasants’ government of the Russian 
Republic. The Peasants’ Congress declares its firm and unshak- 
able resolve to ensure the implementation of this law, calls upon 
all peasants to support it unanimously and to carry it out them- 
selves in the localities without delay, and also to elect to all and 
every responsible post and office only people who have proved 
not in word but in deed their complete devotion to the interests of 
the working and exploited peasants, their readiness and ability to 
uphold these interests against any resistance the landowners, capi- 
talists, and their supporters or accomplices may offer. 

The Peasants’ Congress also expresses its conviction that the 
full implementation of all the measures constituting the law on 
land is possible only if the workers’ socialist revolution which 
began on October 25 is successful, for only the socialist revolu- 
tion can ensure the transfer of the land to the working peasantry 
without compensation, the confiscation of the landowners’ imple- 
ments, full protection of the interests of agricultural wage- 
workers and the immediate commencement of the unconditional 
abolition of the entire system of capitalist wage-slavery, the pro- 
per and planned distribution of the products of both agriculture 
and industry among the various regions and the population of the 
country, control over the banks (without such control the people 
will not be masters of the land even though private property in 
land is abolished), all-round state assistance specifically to the 
working and exploited people, etc. 
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Therefore the Peasants’ Congress, tully supporting the Revolu- 
tion of October 25, and supporting it precisely as a socialist revo- 
lution, declares its unswerving resolve to carry out, with due 
gradualness but without the slightest vacillation, measures aimed 
at the socialist transformation of the Russian Republic. 

A necessary condition for the victory of the socialist revolution, 
which alone can secure the lasting triumph and full implementa- 
tion of the law on land, is the close alliance of the working and 
exploited peasantry with the working class—the proletariat—in 
all the advanced countries. In the Russian Republic the entire 
organisation and administration of the state from top to bottom 
must henceforth be based on such an alliance. Rejecting all and 
every attempt, direct and indirect, overt and covert, to return to a 
course that experience has rejected, to the course of conciliation 
with the bourgeoisie and the champions of bourgeois policy, this 
alliance alone can ensure the victory of socialism the world over. 


Written on November 14 (27), Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
1917 pp. 327-28 

Published in Izvestia TsIK 

No. 226, 


November 15, 1917 


CONCLUDING SPEECH ON THE AGRARIAN 
QUESTION 
NOVEMBER 18 (DECEMBER 1) 


Newspaper Report 


Comrade Lenin first showed that the accusation of anarchism 
made against the Bolsheviks by the Left Socialist-Revolution- 
aries'* had not been proved. 

In what way did socialists differ from anarchists? The anarch- 
ists did not recognise state power whereas the socialists, the 
Bolsheviks among them, did recognise it in the period of transi- 
tion between the state of affairs then obtaining and the socialism 
towards which they were progressing. 

The Bolsheviks favoured a strong authority, but it must be a 
workers’ and peasants’ authority. 

All state power is compulsion, but until then it had always been 
the power of the minority, the power of the landowner and capi- 
talist employed against the worker and peasant. 

He said that the Bolsheviks stood for the state power that 
would be a firm authority of the majority of the workers and 
peasants employed against the capitalists and landowners. 

Comrade Lenin then went on to show that the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries’ resolution on the land had called the new 
government a people’s socialist government, and dwelt on the 
points that could closely unite the Bolsheviks and Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. 

The alliance of the peasants and workers was a basis for an 
agreement between the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
Bolsheviks. 

It was an honest coalition, an honest alliance, but it would be 
an honest coalition at the summit too, between the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the Bolsheviks, if the Left Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries were more definite in stating their conviction that the 
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revolution was a socialist revolution. It was a socialist revolution. 
The abolition of private property in land, the introduction of 
workers’ control, the nationalisation of the banks—all these were 
measures that would lead to socialism. They were not socialism, 
but they were measures that would lead to socialism by 
gigantic strides. The Bolsheviks did not promise the workers and 
peasants milk and honey immediately, but they did say that a 
close alliance between the workers and the exploited peasantry, a 
firm, unwavering struggle for the power of the Soviets would lead 
to socialism, and any party that really wanted to be a people's 
party would have to state clearly and decisively that the revolu- 
tion was a socialist revolution. 

And only in the event of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
Stating that clearly and unambiguously would the Bolsheviks’ 
alliance with them grow and become stronger. 

It had been said that the Bolsheviks were against the socialisa- 
tion of the land and could not, therefore, come to an agreement 
with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

The Bolsheviks answered that they were indeed against the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries’ socialisation of the land but that did 
not prevent an honest alliance with them. 

Today or tomorrow the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries would 
Nominate their Minister of Agriculture, and the Bolsheviks would 
not vote against a law on the socialisation of the land if he 
Proposed it; they would abstain from voting. 

In conclusion Comrade Lenin stressed that only an alliance of 
workers and peasants could acquire land and make peace. 

Among other things Comrade Lenin was asked what the 
Bolsheviks would do in the Constituent Assembly if the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries were there in a minority and proposed a 
bill on the socialisation of the land—would the Bolsheviks abstain 
from voting? Of course not. The Bolsheviks would vote for the 
bill but would make the proviso that they were voting for it in 
order to support the peasants against their enemies. 
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REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 
OF PETROGRAD WORKERS AND THE TASKS 
OF THE WORKING CLASS DELIVERED AT A MEETING 
OF THE WORKERS’ SECTION OF THE PETROGRAD 
SOVIET OF WORKERS’ AND SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES 
DECEMBER 4 (17), 1917 


Newspaper Report 


The Revolution of October 25 had shown the exceptional polit- 
ical maturity of the proletariat and its ability to stand firm in 
opposition to the bourgeoisie. said the speaker. The complete 
victory of socialism, however, would require a tremendous 
organisational effort filled with the knowledge that the proletariat 
must become the ruling class. 

The proletariat was faced with the tasks of transforming the 
state system on socialist lines, for no matter how easy it would be 
to cite arguments in favour of a middle course such a course 
would be insignificant, the country’s economic situation having 
reached a state that would rule out any middle course. There was 
no place left for half-measures in the gigantic struggle against 
imperialism and capitalism. 

The point at issue was—win or lose. 

The workers should and did understand this; this was obvious 
because they had rejected half-way, compromise decisions. The 
more profound the revolution, the greater the number of active 
workers required to accomplish the replacement of capitalism by 
a socialist machinery. Even if there were no sabotage, the forces 
of the petty bourgeoisie would be inadequate. The task was one 
that could be accomplished only by drawing on the masses, only 
by the independent activity of the masses. The proletariat, there- 
fore, should not think of improving its position at the moment, 
but should think of becoming the ruling class. It could not be 
expected that the rural proletariat would be clearly and firmly 
conscious of its own interests. Only the working class could be, 
and every proletarian, conscious of the great prospects, should 
feel himself to be a leader and carry the masses with him. 
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The proletariat should become the ruling class in the sense of 
being the leader of all who work; it should be the ruling class 
politically. 

The illusion that only the bourgeoisie could run the state must 
be fought against. The proletariat must take the rule of the state 
upon itself. 

The capitalists were doing everything they could to complicate 
the tasks of the working class. And all working-class organisa- 
tions—trade unions, factory committees and others—would have 
to conduct a determined struggle in the economic sphere. The 
bourgeoisie was spoiling everything, sabotaging everything, in 
order to wreck the working-class revolution. And the tasks of 
organising production devolved entirely on the working class. 
They should do away, once and for all, with the illusion that state 
affairs or the management of banks and factories were beyond the 
power of the workers. All this could be solved only by 
tremendous day-to-day organisational work. 

it was essential to organise the exchange of products and intro- 
duce regular accounting and controbh—these were tasks for the 
working class, and the knowledge necessary for their accomplish- 
ment had been provided by factory life. 

Every factory committee should concern itself not only with the 
affairs of its own factory, but should also be an organisation 
nucleus helping build the life of the state as a whole. 

It was easy to issue a decree on the abolition of private 
property, but it must and could be implemented only by the 
workers themselves. Let there be mistakes—they would be the 
mistakes of a new class creating a new way of life. 

_ There was not and could not be a definite plan for the organisa- 
tion of economic life. 

Nobody could provide one. But it could be done from below, 
by the masses, through their experience. Instructions would, of 
course, be given and ways would be indicated, but it was 
necessary to begin simultaneously from above and from below. 

The Soviets would have to become bodies regulating all 
production in Russia, but in order that they should not become 
ee ep uaae without troops, work in the lower echelons was 


The working-class masses must set about the organisation of 


* Several illegible words were omitted —Ed. 
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control and production on a country-wide scale. Not the organi- 
sation of individuals, but the organisation of all the working 
people, would be a guarantee of success; if they achieved that, if 
they organised economic life, everything opposing them would 
disappear of its own accord. 
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DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 
OF THE WORKING AND EXPLOITED PEOPLE”? 


The Constituent Assembly resolves: 

1. Russia is hereby proclaimed a Republic of Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. All power, centrally 
and locally, is vested in these Soviets. i 

2. The Russian Soviet Republic is established on the principle 
of a free union of free nations, as a federation of Soviet national 
republics. 

Its fundamental aim being to abolish all exploitation of man by 
man, to completely eliminate the division of society into classes, 
to mercilessly crush the resistance of the exploiters, to establish a 
socialist organisation of society and to achieve the victory of 
socialism in all countries, the Constituent Assembly further 
resolves: 

l. Private ownership of land is hereby abolished. All land 
together with all buildings, farm implements and other appurte- 
nances of agricultural production, is proclaimed the property of 
the entire working people. 

2. The Soviet laws on workers’ control and on the Supreme 
Economic Council are hereby confirmed for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the power of the working people over the exploiters 
and as a first step towards the complete conversion of the 
factories, mines, railways, and other means of production and 
transport into the property of the workers’ and peasants’ state. 

3. The conversion of all banks into the property of the workers’ 
and peasants’ state is hereby confirmed as one of the conditions 
for the emancipation of the working people from the yoke of 
capital. 

4. For the purpose of abolishing the Parasitic sections of 
society, universal labour conscription is hereby instituted. 


NI. 
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5. To ensure the sovereign power of the working people, and to 
eliminate all possibility of the restoration of the power of the 
exploiters, the arming of the working people, the creation of a 
socialist Red Army of workers and peasants and the complete 
disarming of the propertied classes are hereby decreed. 

1. Expressing its firm determination to wrest mankind from the 
clutches of finance capital and imperialism, which have in this 
most criminal of wars drenched the world in blood, the 
Constituent Assembly whole-heartedly endorses the policy pur- 
sued by Soviet power of denouncing the secret treaties, organising 
most extensive fraternisation with the workers and peasants of the 
armies in the war, and achieving at all costs, by revolutionary 
means, a democratic peace between the nations, without annexa- 
tions and indemnities and on the basis of the free self-determina- 
tion of nations. 

2. With the same end in view, the Constituent Assembly insists 
on a complete break with the barbarous policy of bourgeois civili- 
sation, which has built the prosperity of the exploiters belonging 
to a few chosen nations on the enslavement of hundreds of 
millions of working people in Asia, in the colonies in general, and 
in the small countries. ` 

The Constituent Assembly welcomes the policy of the Council 
of People’s Commissars in proclaiming the complete indepen- 
dence of Finland, commencing the evacuation of troops from 
Persia, ` and proclaiming freedom of self-determination for 
Armenia.2° 


3. The Constituent Assembly regards the Soviet law on the can- 


_Cellation of the loans contracted by the governments of the tsar, 


the landowners and the bourgeoisie as a first blow struck at inter- 
national banking, finance capital, and expresses the conviction 
that Soviet power will firmly pufsue:this path until the inter- 
national workers’ uprising against the yoke of capital has comple- 
tely triumphed. 

Having been elected on the basis of party lists drawn up prior 
to the October Revolution, when the people were not yet in a po- 
sition to rise en masse against the exploiters, had not yet experi- 
enced the full strength of resistance of the latter in defence of their 
class privileges, and had not yet applied themselves in practice to 
the task of building socialist society, the Constituent Assembly 
considers that it would be fundamentally wrong, even formally to 
put itself in opposition to Soviet power. 
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In essence the Constituent Assembly considers that now, when 
the people are waging the last fight against their exploiters, there 
can be no place for exploiters in any government body. Power 
must be vested wholly and entirely in the working people and their 
authorised representatives—the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies. 

Supporting Soviet power and the decrees of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, the Constituent Assembly considers that its 
own task is confined to establishing the fundamental principles 
of the socialist reconstruction of society. 

At the same time, endeavouring to create a really free and vo- 
luntary, and therefore all the more firm and stable, union of the 
working classes of all the nations of Russia, the Constituent 
Assembly confines its own task to setting up the fundamental 
principles of a federation of Soviet Republics of Russia, while 
leaving it to the workers and peasants of each nation to decide in- 
dependently at their own authoritative Congress of Soviets whether 
they wish to participate in the federal government and in the 
other federal Soviet institutions, and on what terms. 


Written not later than 

January 3 (16), 1918 
Published in Pravda No. 2 and 
Izvestia TsIK No. 2, 

January 4(17), 1918 


Collected Works, Vol. 26 
pp. 423-25 
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SPEECH ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY DELIVERED TO THE ALL-RUSSIA 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
JANUARY 6 (19), 1918 


Comrades, the clash between Soviet power and the Constituent 
Assembly results from the entire course of the Russian revolution, 
which was confronted by the unprecedented task of reconstruct- 
ing society on socialist lines. After the events of 19052! there 
could be no doubt that tsarism’s day was over and that it had 
scrambled out of the pit only because of the backwardness and 
ignorance of the rural population. The Revolution of 1917 was 
marked on the one hand by the transformation of the bourgeois 
imperialist party into a republican party under the pressure of 
events, and on the other hand, by the emergence of democratic 
organisations, the Soviets, that had been formed in 1905; even 
then the socialists had realised that the organisation of these 
Soviets was creating something great, something new and 
unprecedented in the history of world revolution. The Soviets, 
created solely by the initiative of the people, are-a form of 
democracy without parallel in any other country of the world. 

The revolution produced two forces—the union of the masses 
for the purpose of overthrowing tsarism, and the organisations of 
the working people. When I hear the enemies of the October 
Revolution exclaim that the ideas of socialism are unfeasible and 
utopian, I usually put to them a plain and simple question. What 
in their opinion, I ask, are the Soviets? What gave rise to these 
organisations of the people, which have no precedent in the 
history of the development of world revolution? Not one òf them 
has been able to give a precise answer to this question. Defending 
the bourgeois system by inertia, they oppose these powerful orga- 
nisations, the formation of which has never before been witnessed 
in any revolution in the world. All who are fighting the landown- 
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ers are joining forces with the Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies. The 
Soviets embrace all who do not wish to stand idie and are 
devoting themselves to creative work. They have spread their 
network over the whole country, and the denser this network of 
Soviets of the people, the less will it be possible to exploit the 
working people. For the existence of the Soviets is incompatible 
with a prosperous bourgeois system. That is the source of all the 
contradictions among the bourgeoisie, who are fighting our 
Soviets solely in their own interests. 

The transition from capitalism to a socialist system entails a 
long and bitter struggle. Having overthrown tsarism, the Russian 
revolution was bound to go farther; it could not stop at the victory 
of the bourgeois revolution; for the war, and the untold sufferings 
it caused the exhausted peoples, created a soil favourable for the 
outbreak of the social revolution. Nothing, therefore, is more 
ludicrous than the assertion that the subsequent development of 
the revolution, and the revolt of the masses that followed, were 
caused by a party, by an individual, or, as they vociferate, by the 
will of a “dictator”. The fire of revolution broke out solely 
because of the incredible sufferings of Russia, and because of the 
conditions created by the war, which sternly and inexorably faced 
the working people with the alternative of taking a bold, desperate 
and fearless step, or of perishing, of dying from starvation. 

And revolutionary fire was manifest in the creation of the 
Soviets—the mainstay of the workers’ revolution. The Russian 
people have made a gigantic advance, a leap from tsarism to the 
Soviets. That is a fact, irrefutable and unparalleled. While the 
bourgeois parliaments of all countries and States, confined within 
the bounds of capitalism and private property, have never any- 
where supported a revolutionary movement, the Soviets, having lit 
the fire of revolution, imperatively command the people to fight, 
take everything into their own hands, and organise themselves. In 
the course of a revolution called forth by the strength of the 
Soviets there are certain to be all kinds of errors and blunders. 
But everybody knows that revolutionary movements are always 
and inevitably accompanied by temporary chaos, destruction and 
disorder. Bourgeois society is the same war, the same shambles: 
and it was this circumstance that gave rise to and accentuated the 
conflict between the Constituent Assembly and the Soviets. Those 
who point out that we are now “dissolving” the Constituent 
Assembly although at one time we defended it are not displaying 
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a grain of sense, but are merely uttering pompous and meaning- 
less phrases. At one time, we considered the Constituent 
Assembly to be better than tsarism and the republic of Kerensky 
with their famous organs of power: but as the Soviets emerged. 
they, being revolutionary organisations of the whole people, na- 
turally became incomparably superior to any parliament in the 
world, a fact that | emphasised as far back as last April. By 
completely smashing bourgeois and landed property and by 
facilitating the final upheaval which is sweeping away all traces of 
the bourgeois system, the Soviets impelled us on to the path that 
has led the people to organise their own lives. We have taken up 
this great work of organisation, and it is well that we have done 
so. Of course, the socialist revolution cannot be immediately pre- 
sented to the people in a clean, neat and impeccable form, it will 
inevitably be accompanied by civil war, sabotage and resistance. 
Those who assert the contrary are either liars or cowards. (Stormy 
applause.) The events of April 20, when the people, without any 
directions from “dictators” or parties, came out independently 
and solidly against the government of compromisers, showed 
even then that the bourgeoisie were weak and had no solid 
support.22 The masses sensed their power, and to placate them 
‘the famous game of ministerial leapfrog began, the object of 
which was to fool the people. But the people very soon saw 
through the game, particularly after Kerensky, both his pockets 
stuffed with predatory secret treaties with the imperialists, began 
to move the armies for an offensive. Gradually the activities of the 
compromisers became obvious to the deceived people, whose 
patience began to be exhausted. The result was the October Revo- 
lution. The people learned by experience, having suffered torture, 
executions and wholesale shootings, and it is nonsense for the 
butchers to assert that the Bolsheviks, or certain “dictators”, are 
responsible for the revolt of the working people. They are given 
the lie by the split that is occurring among the people themselves 
at congresses, meetings, conferences, and so forth. The people 
have not yet fully understood the October Revolution. This revo- 
lution has shown in practice how the people must take into their 
own hands, the hands of the workers’ and peasants’ state, the 
land, the natural resources, and “the means of transport and 
production. Our cry was, All power to the Soviets; it is for this 
we are fighting. The people wanted the Constituent Assembly 
summoned, and we summoned it. But they sensed immediately 
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what this famous Constituent Assembly really was. And now we 
have carried out the will of the people, which is—AII power to the 
Soviets. As for the saboteurs, we shall crush them. When I came 
from Smoiny, that fount of life and vigour, to the Taurida 
Palace,?3 1 felt as though I were in the company of corpses and 
lifeless mummies. They drew on all their available resources in 
order to fight socialism, they resorted to violence and sabotage, 
they even turned knowledge—the great pride of humanity—into 
a means of exploiting the working people. But although they 
managed to hinder somewhat the advance towards the socialist 
revolution, they could not stop it and will never be able to. Indeed 
the Soviets that have begun to smash the old, outworn founda- 
tions of the bourgeois system, not in gentlemanly, but in a blunt 
proletarian and peasant fashion, are much too strong. 

To hand over power to the Constituent Assembly would again 
be compromising with the malignant bourgeoisie. The Russian 
Soviets place the interests of the working people far above the 
interests of a treacherous policy of compromise disguised in a new 
garb. The speeches of those outdated politicians, Chetnov and 
Tsereteli, who continue whining tediously for the cessation of civil 
war, give off the stale and musty odour of antiquity. But as long 
as Kaledin exists, and as long as the slogan “All power to the 
Constituent Assembly” conceals the slogan “Down with Soviet 
power”, civil war is inevitable, For nothing in the world will make 
us give up Soviet power! (Stormy applause.) And when the 
Constituent Assembly again revealed its readiness to postpone all 
the painfully urgent problems and tasks that were placed before it 
by the Soviets, we told the Constituent Assembly that they must 
not be postponed for one single moment. And by the will of 
Soviet power the Constituent Assembly, which has refused to 
recognise the power of the people, is being dissolved. The 
Ryabushinskys have lost their stakes; their attempts at resistance 
will only accentuate and provoke a new outbreak of civil war. 

The Constituent Assembly is dissolved. The Soviet revolu- 


tionary republic will triumph, no matter what the cost 
applause. Ovation.) Fer 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 
OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS 
JANUARY 11(24) 


Comrades, on behalf of the Council of People’s Commissars I 
must submit to you a report on its activities for the two months 
and fifteen days that have elapsed since the establishment of 
Soviet power and the Soviet Government in Russia. 

Two months and fifteen days—that is only five days more than 
the preceding workers’ power lasted and ruled over a whole 
country, or over the exploiters and the capitalists, the power of the 
Paris workers at the time of the Paris Commune of 1871.75 

We must first of all remember this workers’ power, we must 
cast our minds back and compare it with the Soviet power that 
was formed on October 25. And if we compare the preceding 
dictatorship of the proletariat with the present one we shall see at 
once what a gigantic stride the international working-class move- 
ment has made, and in what an immeasurably more favourable 
position Soviet power in Russia finds itself, notwithstanding the 
incredibly complicated conditions of war and economic ruin. 

After retaining power for two months and ten days, the workers 
of Paris,- who for the first time in history established the 
Commune, the embryo of Soviet power, perished at the hands of 
the French Cadets,26 Mensheviks and Right Socialist-Revolution- 
aries of a Kaledin type. The French workers had to pay an 
unprecedentedly heavy price for the first experience of workers’ 
government, the meaning and purpose of which the overwhelming 
majority of the peasants in France did not know. 

We find ourselves in immeasurably more favourable circums- 
tances because the Russian soldiers, workers and peasants were 
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able to create the Soviet Government, an apparatus which 
informed the whole world of their methods of struggle. It is this 
that puts the Russian workers and peasants in a position that 
differs from the power of the Paris proletariat. They had no appa- 
ratus, the country did not understand them; we were immediately 
able to rely on Soviet power, and that is why we never doubted 
that Soviet power enjoys the sympathy and the warmest and most 
devoted support of the overwhelming majority of the people, and 
that therefore Soviet power is invincible. 

Those who were sceptical of Soviet power and frequently, either 
consciously or unconsciously, sold and betrayed it for compro- 
mise with the capitalists and the imperialists, raised a deafening 
clamour about the power of the proletariat alone not being able to 
be maintained in Russia. As if any Bolsheviks or their supporters 
forgot even for a moment that in Russia only that power could 
last for any length of time that would be able to unite the working . 
class and the majority of the peasants, all the working and 
exploited classes, in a single, inseparably interconnected force 
fighting against the landowners and the bourgeoisie. 

We never doubted that only the alliance of the workers and the 
poor peasants, the semi-proletarians, mentioned in our Party Pro- 
gramme, can, in Russia, embrace the majority of the population 
and ensure firm support for the government. And after Octo- 
ber 25 we were immediately able, in the course of several weeks, 
to overcome all difficulties and establish a government on the 
basis of this firm alliance. 

Yes, comrades! When the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, in its 
old form—when the peasants did not yet understand who in this 
party were real advocates of socialism—put forward the slogan of 
equalitarian land tenure, without caring who was to put it 
through, whether it was to be effected in alliance with the bour- 
geoisie or not, we branded that as a fraud. And this section, which 
has now realised that the people are not with it and that it is a 
bubbie, claimed that it could carry. out equalitarian land tenure in 
alliance with the bourgeoisie. In this lay the basic fraud. And 
when the Russian revolution presented an example of collabora- 
tion between the working people and the bourgeoisie, in the great- 
est moment in the life of the people; when the war had been 
ruining the people and dooming millions to death from starvation 
ee pac basi re showed what compromise meant in prac- 

; viets themselves experienced it and felt it after 
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having passed through the school of compromise, it became 
obvious that there was a sound, virile and great socialist core in 
the teachings of those who wanted to unite the working section of 
the peasants with the great socialist movement of the workers of 
the whole world. 

And as soon as this became a clear and distinct practical ques- 
tion to the peasants, something happened of which no one had 
any doubt, as has now been proved by the Peasants’ Soviets and 
congresses: when the time came to implement socialism, the 
peasants were able to see Clearly these two main political 
lines—alliance with the bourgeoisie, or alliance with the working 
people. They then realised that the party which expressed the real 
aims and interests of the peasants was the Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Party. And when we concluded our government alliance 
with this party, we, from the very outset, arranged it so that the 
alliance rested on the clearest and most obvious principles. If the 
peasants of Russia want to socialise the land in alliance with the 
workers who will nationalise the banks and establish workers’ 
control, then they are our loyal colleagues, our most loyal and 
valuable allies. Comrades, no socialist would refuse to admit the 
obvious truth that between socialism and capitalism there lies a 
long, more or less difficult transitional period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and that the forms this period will take will be 
determined to a large extent by whether small or big ownership, 
small- or large-scale farming, predominates. It goes without say- 
ing that the transition to socialism in Estland, that small country 
in which the whole population is literate, and which consists of 
large-scale farms, cannot be the same as the transition to 
socialism in Russia, which is mainly a petty-bourgeois country. 
This must be taken into account. 

Every politically-conscious socialist says that socialism cannot 
be imposed upon the peasants by force and that we must count 
only on the power ‘of example and on the mass of the peasants 
assimilating day-to-day experience. How would the peasants pre- 
fer to pass to socialism? This is the problem which now confronts 
the Russian peasants in practice. How can they support the 
socialist proletariat and begin the transition to socialism? The 
peasants have already tackled this transition, and we have 
complete confidence in them. 

The alliance we concluded with the Left Socialist-Revolution- 
aries is built on a firm basis and is growing stronger and stronger 
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by the hour. At first we on the Council of People’s Commissars 
feared that factional struggle would hinder the work, but now, 
after the experience of two months’ work together, I must say 
definitely that on the majority of questions we arrive at 
unanimous decisions. 

We know that only when experience has shown the peasants, 
for example, the kind of exchange there must be between town 
and country they will themselves, from below, on the basis of their 
own experience, establish their own connections. On the other 
hand, the experience of the civil war has demonstrated to the 
peasants that there is no other road to socialism except the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and the ruthless suppression of the rule 
of the exploiters. (Applause.) 

Comrades, every time we touch upon this theme, at the present 
meeting, or in the Central Executive Committee, I, from time to 
time, hear from the Right side of the meeting the exclamation 
“Dictator!” Yes, “when we were socialists” everyone recognised 
the dictatorship of the proletariat; they even wrote about it in 
their programmes, they were indignant at the widespread false 
idea that it was possible to persuade and prove to the population 
that the working people ought not to be exploited, that this was 
sinful and disgraceful, and that once people were persuaded of 
this there would be paradise on earth. No, this utopian notion was 
smashed in theory long ago, and now our task is to smash it in 
practice. $ 

We must not depict socialism as if socialists will bring it to us 
on a plate all nicely dressed. That will never happen. Not a single 
problem of the class struggle has ever been solved in history 
except by violence. When violence is exercised by the working 
people, by the mass of exploited against the exploiters—then we 
are for it! (Stormy applause.) And we are not in the least 
disturbed by the howls of those people who consciously or 
unconsciously side with the bourgeoisie, or who are so frightened 
by them, So oppressed by their rule, that they have been flung into 
consternation at the sight of this unprecedentedly acute class 
Struggle, have burst into tears, forgotten all their premises and 
demand that we perform the impossible, that we socialists achieve 
complete victory without fighting against the exploiters and with- 
out suppressing their resistance, 

As far back as the summer of 1917 the exploiters understood 
that it is a matter of “the last and decisive batties”, and that if the 
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Soviets came to power the last bulwark of the bourgeoisie, their 
principal source for suppressing the working people, would be 
torn out of their hands. 

That is why the October Revolution began this systematic and 
unswerving struggle to compel the exploiters to cease their resis- 
tance and to become reconciled to the idea, no matter how diffi- 
cult that may be for even the best of them, that the rule of the 
exploiting classes has gone never to return, that from now on the 
ordinary peasant will give the orders and that they must obey, 
however unpleasant that may be. 

This will entail many difficulties, sacrifices and mistakes; it is 
something new, unprecedented in history and cannot be studied 
from books. It goes without saving that this is the greatest and 
most difficult transition that has ever occurred in history; but 
there is no other way to make this great transition and the fact 
that Soviet power has been established in Russia has shown that 
it is the revolutionary people who are richest of all in revolu- 
tionary experience—when millions come to the assistance of a 
few score of Party people—the people who actually take their 
exploiters by the throat. 

That is why civil war has acquired predominance in Russia at 
the present time. Against us is advanced the slogan: “Down with 
civil war!” I happened to hear this shouted from the Right 
benches of the so-called Constituent Assembly. Down with. civil 
war.... What does that mean? Civil war against whom? Against 
Komilov. Kerensky and Rvabushinsky who are spending millions 
to bribe vagabonds and officials? Against the saboteurs who, 
consciously or unconsciously, are accepting these bribes? Un- 
doubtedly, among the latter there are ignorant people who accept 
these bribes unconsciously, because they cannot even imagine 
that the old bourgeois system can and must be destroyed to the 
very foundation and that an entirely new, socialist society can and 
must be built up on its ruins. Undoubtedly there are people like 
that, but does that alter the situation? 

That is why the representatives of the propertied classes are 
staking their all, that is why these are the last and decisive battles 
for them, and they would stop at no crime in their efforts to smash 
Soviet power. Does not the whole history of socialism, partic- 
ularly of French socialism, which is so rich in revolutionary striv- 
ing, show us that when the working people themselves take power 
in their hands the ruling classes resort to unheard-of crimes and 


shootings if it is a matter of protecting their moncy-bags. When 
these people talk to us about civil war we answer them with ridi- 
cule; but when they spread their slogans among the students we 
say—you are deceiving them! 

The class struggle did not accidentally assume its latest form, 
the form in which the exploited class takes all the means of power 
in its own hands in order to completely destroy its class enemy, 
the bourgeoisie, in order to sweep from the land of Russia not 
only the bureaucrats, but also the landowners, as the Russian 
peasants in several gubernias have done. 

We are told that the sabotage with which the bureaucrats and 
the landowners met the Council of People’s Commissars is an 
indication of their unwillingness to assist socialism, as if it were 
not clear that the whole of this gang of capitalists and swindlers, 
vagabonds and saboteurs, represent a single gang bribed by the 
bourgeoisie and resisting the power of the working people. 
Of course, those who thought that it was possible to leap straight 
from capitalism to socialism, or those who imagined that it was 
possible to convince the majority of the population that this 
could be achieved through the medium of the Constituent 
Assembly—those who believed in this bourgeois-democratic 
fable, can go on blithely believing it, but let them not complain if 
life destroys this fable. De 

Those who have come to understand what the class struggle 
means, what the sabotage organised by the bureaucrats means, 
know that we cannot leap straight into socialism. There remained 
the bourgeoisie, capitalists, who hope to restore their rule and 
who defend their money-bags. There remained vagabonds, a sec- 
tion of corrupt people who are absolutely downtrodden by capi- 
talism and who are unable to grasp the idea of the proletarian 
struggle. There remained office employees, bureaucrats who 
believe that it is in the interests of society to protect the old 
system. How can anyone imagine that the victory of socialism can 
come about except by the complete collapse of these sections, 
except by the.complete destruction of the Russian and European 
bourgeoisie? Do you think the Ryabushinskys do not understand 
their class interests? It is they who are paying the saboteurs not to 
work. Or do they operate disunited? Are they not operating in 
conjunction with the French, British and American capitalists by 
buying up ie ee to be seen whether they will get 

actions. Will not the heaps of securities 
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they are now buying up turn out to be merely useless heaps of 
scrap-paper? 

That is why, comrades, our reply to all the reproaches and 
accusations hurled against us of employing terror, dictatorship, 
civil war, although we are far from having resorted to real terror, 
because we are stronger than they—we have the Soviets, it will be 
sufficient if we nationalise the banks and confiscate their property 
in order to compel them to submit—our reply to all these charges 
of instigating civil war is: yes, we have openly proclaimed what no 
other government has been able to proclaim. The first government 
in the world that can speak openly of civil war is the govern- 
ment of the workers, peasants and soldiers. Yes, we have started 
and we are waging civil war against the exploiters. The 
more straightforwardly we say this, the more quickly will this 
war come to an end, the more quickly will all the working 
and exploited people understand us, will understand that So- 
viet power is fighting for the real, vital cause of all the working 
people. 

Comrades, I do not think we shall achieve victory in this 
struggle quickly, but we are very rich in experience: we have 
managed to achieve a great deal in the course of two months. We 
have experienced Kerensky’s attempt to launch an attack against 
Soviet power and the complete failure of this attempt. We have 
experienced the organisation of power of the Ukrainian 
Kerenskys—the struggle has not yet ended there, but to anyone 
who has watched it, who has heard at least a few truthful reports 
from representatives of Soviet power, it is obvious that the 
bourgeois elements of the Ukrainian Rada?’ are living their last 
days. (Applause.). There cannot be the slightest doubt about the 
victory of Soviet power, of the Ukrainian People’s Republic, over 
the Ukrainian bourgeois Rada. 

As for the struggle against Kaledin—here, indeed, everything 
rests on the basis of the exploitation of the working people, on the 
basis of the bourgeois dictatorship—f there is any social basis at 
all against Soviet power. The Peasants’ Congress has clearly 
demonstrated that Kaledin’s cause is hopeless; the working 
people are against him. The experience of Soviet power, propa- 
ganda by deeds, by the example of the Soviet organisations, is 
having its effect, and Kaledin’s stronghold in the Don Region is 
now collapsing—not so much externally as internally. 

That is why, looking at the civil war front in Russia, we can say 
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with complete conviction: here the victory of Soviet power is 
complete and absolutely assured. And, comrades, the victory of 
Soviet power is being achieved because right from the outset it 
began to realise the age-old aspirations of socialism, while 
consistently and determinedly relying on the people and consider- 
ing it to be its duty to awaken the most oppressed and 
downtrodden sections of society to active life, to raise them to 
socialist creative work. That is why the old army with its barrack- 
square drilling and torture of soldiers has retreated into the past. 
It has been thrown on the scrap-heap, nothing remains of it. 
(Applause.) The complete democratisation of the army has been 
carried out. 

Permit me to relate an incident that occurred when I was in the 
carriage of a Finnish train and I overheard a conversation 
between several Finns and an old woman. I could not take part in 
the conversation because I cannot speak Finnish. But one of the 
Finns turned to me and said: “Do you know the curious thing this 
old woman said? She said, ‘Now there is no need to fear the man 
with the gun. I was in the woods one day and I met a man with 
a gun, and instead of taking the firewood I had collected from me, 
he added some more.’ ” 

When I heard that, I said to myself: let the hundreds of news- 
papers, no matter what they call themselves—socialist, near- 
socialist, etc.—let hundreds of extremely loud voices shout at us. 
“dictators ; “violators”, and similar words. We know that an- 
other voice is now rising from among the people; they say to 
themselves: now we need not be afraid of the man with the gun 
because he protects the working people and will be ruthless in 
Suppressing the rule of the exploiters. (Applause. ) This is what the 
people have felt, and that is why the propaganda that simple and 
uneducated people are carrying on when they relate how the Red 
Guards are turning their might against the exploiters—that 
Propaganda is invincible. It will spread among millions and tens 
of millions, and will firmly create what the French Commune of 
the nineteenth century began to create, but was able to continue 
for only a very short time because it was wrecked by the bour- 
geoisie—tt will create a socialist Red Army, something all social- 
ists have always aimed at, i. e., the general arming of the people. 
It will Create new Red Guard cadres that will enable us to train 
the working People for the armed Struggle. 

It used to be said about Russia that she would be unable to 
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fight because she would have no officers. But we must not forget 
what these very bourgeois officers said as they observed the 
workers fighting against Kerensky and Kaledin. They said: “The 
Red Guards’ technica) level is very low, but if these people had a 
little training they would have an invincible army.” This is 
because, for the first time in the history of the world struggle, 
elements have entered the army which are not the vehicles of 
bureaucratic knowledge, but are guided by the idea of the struggle 
to emancipate the exploited. And when the work we have 
commenced is completed, the Russian Soviet Republic will be 
invincible. (Applause.) 

Comrades, the road which Soviet power has traversed insofar 
as concerns the socialist army has also been traversed insofar as 
concems another instrument of the ruling classes, an even more 
subtle, an even more complicated instrument—the bourgeois 
court, which claimed to maintain order, but which, as a matter of 
fact, was a blind, subtle instrument for the ruthless suppression of 
the exploited, and an instrument for protecting the interests of the 
money-bags. Soviet power acted in the way all the proletarian 
revolutions had shown that it must act; it immediately threw the 
old court on to the scrap-heap. Let them shout that we, without 
reforming the old court, immediately threw it on to the scrap- 
heap. By that we paved the way for a real people’s court, and not 
so much by the force of repressive measures as by massive 
example, the authority of the working people, without formalities; 
we transformed the court from an instrument of exploitation into 
an instrument of education on the firm foundations of socialist 
society. There is no doubt whatever that we cannot attain such a 
society at once. 

These, then, are the main steps Soviet power has taken along 
the road indicated by the experience of the great popular revolu- 
tions throughout the world. There has not been a single revolution 
in which the working people did not begin to take some steps 
along this road in order to set up a new state power. Unfortu- 
nately, they only began to do this, but were unable to finish, they 
were unable to create the new type of state power. We have 
created it—we have already established a socialist Republic of 
Soviets. 

I have no illusions about our having only just entered the 
period of transition to socialism, about not yet having reached 
socialism. But if you say that our state is a socialist Republic of 


Soviets, you will be right. You will be as right as those who call 
many Western bourgeois republics democratic republics although 
everybody knows that not one of even the most democratic of 
these republics is completely democratic. They grant scraps of 
democracy, they cut off tiny bits of the rights of the exploiters, but 
the working people are as much oppressed there as they are 
everywhere else. Nevertheless, we say that the bourgeois system Is 
represented by both old monarchies and by constitutional repub- 
lics. , 

And so in our case now. We are far from having completed 
even the transitional period from capitalism to socialism. We have 
never cherished the hope that we could finish it without the aid of 
the international proletariat. We never had any illusions on that 
score, and we know how difficult is the road that leads from capi- 
talism to socialism. But it is our duty to say that our Soviet 
Republic is a socialist republic because we have taken this road, 
and our words will not be empty words. . 

We have initiated many measures undermining the capitalists’ 
rule. We know that our power had to unite the activities of all our 
institutions by a single principle, and this principle we express in 
the words: “Russia is declared to be a Socialist Republic of 
Soviets.” (Applause.) This will be that truth which rests on what 
we must do and have already begun to do, this will be the best 
unification of all our activities, the proclamation of our 
programme, a call to the working people and the exploited of all 
countries who either do not know at all what socialism is, or what 
is worse, believe that socialism is the Chernov-Tsereteli mess of 
bourgeois reforms which we have tasted and tried during the ten 
months of the revolution and which we have become convinced is 
a falsification and not socialism. 

And that is why “free” Britain and France did all they could 
during the ten months of our revolution to prevent a single copy 
ot Bolshevik and Left Socialist-Revolutionary newspapers from 
entering their countries. They had to act in this way because they 
saw that the workers and peasants in all countries instinctively 
grasped what the Russian workers were doing. There was not a 
single meeting where news about the Russian revolution and the 
slogan of Soviet power was not hailed with stormy applause. The 
working people and the exploited everywhere have already come 
into conflict with their party top leadership. The old socialism of 
these leaders is not yet buried like that of Chkheidze and Tse- 
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reteli in Russia, but it is already done for in all countries of the 
world, it is already dead. 

A new state—the Republic of Soviets, the republic of the 
working people, of the exploited classes that are breaking down 
the old bourgeois barriers, now stands against the old bourgeois 
system. New state forms have been created, which make it 
possible to suppress the exploiters, to overcome the resistance of 
this insignificant handful who are still strong because of yester- 
day’s money-bags and yesterday’s store of knowledge. They—the 
professors, teachers and engineers—transform their knowledge 
into an instrument for the exploitation of the working people, 
saying they want their knowledge to serve the bourgeoisie, other- 
wise they refuse to work. But their power has been broken by the 
workers’ and peasants’ revolution, and a state is rising against 
them in which the people themselves freely elect their own 
representatives. 

It is precisely at the present time that we can say that we really 
have an organisation of power which clearly indicates the transi- 
tion to the complete abolition of any power, of any state. This will 
be possible when every trace of exploitation has been abolished, 
that is, in socialist society. 

Now I shall deal briefly with the measures which the socialist 
Soviet Government of Russia has begun to realise. The nationali- 
sation of the banks was one of the first measures adopted for the 
purpose, not only of wiping the landowners from the face of 
Russian earth, but also of eradicating the rule of the bourgeoisie 
and the possibility of capital oppressing millions and tens of 
millions of the working people. The banks are important centres 
of modern capitalist economy. They collect fantastic wealth and 
distribute it over this vast country; they are the nerve centres of 
capitalist life. They are subtle and intricate organisations, which 
grew up in the course of centuries; and against them were hurled 
the first blows of Soviet power which at first encountered desper- 
ate resistance in the State Bank. But this resistance did not deter 
Soviet power. We succeeded in the main thing in organising the 
State Bank; this main thing is in the hands of the workers and 
peasants. After these basic. measures, which still require a lot of 
working out in detail, we proceeded to lay our hands on the 
private banks. 

We did not act in the way the compromisers would probably 
have recommended us to do, i. e., first wait until the Constituent 
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Assembly is convened, then perhaps draft a bill and introduce it 
in the Constituent Assembly and by that inform the bourgeoisie of 
our intentions and enable them to find a loophole through which 
to extricate themselves from this unpleasant thing; perhaps draw 
them into our company, and then make state laws—that would 
be a “state act”. : 

That would be the rejection of socialism. We acted quite 
simply; not fearing to call forth the reproaches of the “educated” 
people, or rather of the uneducated supporters of the bourgeoisie 
who were trading in the remnants of their knowledge, we said we 
had at our disposal armed workers and peasants. This morning 
they must occupy all the private banks. (Applause.) After they 
have done that, after power is in our hands, only after this, we 
shall discuss what measures to adopt. In the morning the banks 
were occupied and in the evening the Central Executive 
Committee issued a decree: “The banks are declared national 
property”—state control, the socialisation of banking, its transfer 
to Soviet power, took place. 

There was not a man among us who could imagine that. an 
intricate and subtle apparatus like banking, which grew out of the 
capitalist system of economy in the course of centuries, could be 
broken or transformed in a few days. We never said that. And 
when scientists, or pseudo-scientists, shook their heads and pro- 
phesied, we said: you can prophesy what you like. We know only 
one’ way for the proletarian revolution, namely, to occupy the 
enemy's positions—to learn to rule by experience, from our 
mistakes. We do not in the least belittle the difficulties in our path, 
but we have done the main thing. The source of Capitalist wealth 
has been undermined in the place of its distribution. After all this, 
the repudiation of the state loans, the overthrow of the financial 
yoke, was a very easy step. The transition to confiscation of the 
factories, after workers’ control had been introduced, was also 
very easy. When we were accused of breaking up production into 
Separate departments by introducing workers’ control, we 
brushed aside this nonsense. In introducing workers’ control, we 
knew that it would take much time before it spread to the whole 
of Russia, but we wanted to show that we recognise only one 
toad—changes from below: we wanted the workers themselves, 
from below, to draw up the new, basic economic principles. Much 
time will be required for this. 


From workers’ control we passed on to the creation of a 
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Supreme Economic Council. Only this measure, together with the 
nationalisation of the banks and railways which will be carried 
out within the next few days, will make it possible for us to begin 
work to build up a new socialist economy. We know perfectly well 
the difficulties that confront us in this work; but we assert that 
only those who set to work to carry out this task relying on the 
experience and the instinct of the working people are socialists in 
deed. The people will commit many mistakes, but the main thing 
has been done. They know that when they appeal to Soviet power 
they will get whole-hearted support against the exploiters. There 
is not a single measure intended to ease their work that was not 
entirely supported by Soviet power. Soviet power does not know 
everything and cannot handle everything in time, and very often it 
is confronted with difficult tasks. Very often delegations of 
workers and peasants come to the government and ask, for 
example, what to do with such-and-such a piece of land. And 
frequently I myself have felt embarrassed when I saw that they 
had no very definite views. And I said to them: you are the power, 
do all you want to do, take all you want, we shall support you, 
but take care of production, see that production is useful. Take 
up useful work, you will make mistakes, but you will learn. And 
the workers have already begun to learn; they have already be- 
gun to fight against the saboteurs. Education has been turned 
into a fence which hinders the advance of the working classes; it 
will be pulled down. 

Undoubtedly, the war is corrupting people both in the rear and 
at the front; people who are working on war supplies are paid far 
above the rates, and this attracts all those who hid themselves to 
keep out of the war, the vagabond and semi-vagabond elements 
who are imbued with one desire, to “grab” something and clear 
out. But these elements are the worst that has remained of the old 
capitalist system and are the vehicles of all the old evils; these we 
must kick out, remove, and we must put in the factories all the 
best proletarian elements and form them into nuclei of future 
socialist Russia. This is not an easy task, it will give rise to many 
conflicts, to much friction and many clashes. We, the Council of 
People’s Commissars, and I personally, have heard complaints 
and threats from them, but we have remained calm, knowing that 
now we have a judge to whom we can appeal. That judge is the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. (Applause. ) The word 
of this judge is indisputable, and we shall always rely upon it. 
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Capitalism deliberately differentiates the workers in order to 
rally an insignificant handful of the upper section of the working 
class around the bourgeoisie. Conflicts with this section are inevi- 
table. We shall not achieve socialism without a struggle. But we 
are ready to fight, we have started it and we shall finish it with the 
aid of the apparatus called the Soviets. The Soviets of Workers 
and Soldiers’ Deputies will easily solve any problem we bring 
before it. For however strong the group of privileged workers may 
be, when they are brought before the representative body of all 
the workers, then this court, I repeat, will be indisputable for 
them. This sort of adjustment is only just beginning. The workers 
and peasants have not yet sufficient confidence in their own 
strength; age-old tradition has made them far too used to waiting 
for orders from above. They have not yet fully appreciated the 
fact that the proletariat is the ruling class; there are still elements 
among them who are frightened and downtrodden and who 
imagine that they must pass through the despicable school of 
the bourgeoisie. This most despicable of bourgeois notions 
has remained alive longer than all the rest, but it is dying and 
will die out completely. And we are convinced that with 
every step Soviet power takes the number of people will con- 
stantly grow who have completely thrown off the old bourgeois 
notion that a simple worker and peasant cannot. administer 
the state. Well, if he sets to doing it, he can and will learn! (Ap- 
plause.) 

And it will be our organisational task to select leaders and 
organisers from among the people. This enormous, gigantic work 
is now on the agenda. There could even be no thought of carrying 
it out if it were not for Soviet power, a filtering apparatus which 
can promote people. 

Not only have we a state law on control, we have something 
even far more valuable—attempts on the part of the proletariat to 
enter into agreements with the manufacturers’ associations in 
order to guarantee the workers’ management over whole branches 
of industry, Such an agreement has begun to be drawn up, and is 
almost completed, between the leather workers and the all-Russia 
leather manufacturers’ society. I attach very special importance to 
these agreements,?® they show that the workers are becoming 
aware of their strength. 

Comrades, in my report I have not dealt with the particularly 
painful and difficult questions of Peace and the food supply, 
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because they are special items on the agenda and will be discussed 
separately. 

My purpose in making this brief report was to show, as it 
appears to me and to the whole of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, the entire history of what we have experienced 
during the past two and a half months, how the relation of class 
forces took shape in this new period of the Russian revolution. 
how a new state power was formed and what social tasks 
confront it. 

Russia has started to achieve socialism in the right way—bv the 
nationalisation of the banks and the. transfer of all the land 
entirely to the working people. We are well aware of the diffi- 
culties that lie ahead, but we are convinced, by companng our 
revolution with previous revolutions, that we shall achieve enor- 
mous successes and that we are on the road that guarantees com- 
plete victory. 

And with us will go the masses of the more advanced countries, 
countries which have been divided by a predatory war, whose 
workers have passed through a longer period of training in 
democracy. When people depict the difficulties of our task. when 
we are told that the victory of socialism is possible only on a 
world scale, we regard this merely as an attempt, a particulary 
hopeless attempt, on the part of the bourgeoisie and of its 
voluntary and involuntary supporters to distort the irrefutable 
truth. The final victory of socialism in a single country is of course 
impossible. Our contingent of workers and peasants which is 
upholding Soviet power is one of the contingents of the preat 
world army, which at present has been split by the world war, but 
which is striving for unity, and every picce of information, every 
fragment of a report about our revolution, every name, the prole- 
tariat greets with loud and sympathetic cheers, because it knows 
that in Russia the common cause is being pursued, the cause of 
the prolctariat’s uprising, the international socialist revolution. A 
living example, tackling the job somewhere in one Country ii More 
effective than any proclamations and conferences; this is what 
inspires the working people in all countries. 

The October strike in 1905—the first steps of the Victoriens 
revoluion—immediately spread to Western Europe and then. m 
1905, called forth the movement of the Austrian workers: already 
at that time we had a practical ilostration of the value of the 
example of revolution, of the action by the workers im one 
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country, and today we see that the socialist revolution is maturing 
by the hour in all countries of the world. 

If we make mistakes and blunders and meet with obstacles or 
our way, that is not what is important to them; what is important 
to them is our example, that is what unites them. They say: we 
shall go together and conquer, come what may.(Applause.) _ 

The great founders of socialism, Marx and Engels, having 
watched the development of the labour movement and the growth 
of the world socialist revolution for a number of decades saw 
clearly that the transition from capitalism to socialism would 
require prolonged birth-pangs, a long period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the break-up of all that belonged to the past, 
the ruthless destruction of all forms of capitalism, the co-opera- 
tion of the workers of all countries, who would have to combine 
their efforts to ensure complete victory. And they said that at the 
end of the nineteenth century “the Frenchman will begin it, and 
the German will finish it°2—the Frenchman would begin it be- 
cause in the course of decades of revolution he had acquired that 
intrepid initiative in revolutionary action that made him the 
vanguard of the socialist revolution. 

Today we see a different combination of international socialist 

forces. We say that it is easier for the movement to start in the 
countries that are not among those exploiting countries which 
have opportunities for easy plunder and are able to bribe the 
upper section of their workers. The pseudo-socialist, nearly all 
ministerial, Chernov-Tsereteli parties of Western Europe do not 
accomplish anything, and they lack firm foundations. We have 
seen the example of Italy; during the past few days we witnessed 
the heroic struggle of the Austrian workers against the predatory 
imperialists.” Though the pirates may succeed in holding up the 
movement for a time, they cannot stop it altogether, it is invin- 
cible. 

The example of the Soviet Republic will stand before them for 
a long time to come. Our socialist Republic of Soviets will stand 
secure, as a torch of international socialism and as an example to 
all the working people. Over there—conflict, war, bloodshed, the 
sacrifice of millions of people, capitalist exploitation; here—a 
genuine policy of peace and a socialist Republic of Soviets. 

Things have turned out differently from what Marx and Engels 


expected and we, the Russian working and exploited classes, have 


the honour of being the vanguard of the international socialist 
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revolution; we can now see clearly how far the development of the 
revolution will go. The Russian began it—the German, the 
Frenchman and the Englishman will finish it, and socialism will 
be victorious. (Applause.) 
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A political report might consist of an enumeration of measures 
taken by the Central Committee; but the essential thing at the 
. Present moment is not a report of this kind, but a review of our 
revolution as a whole; that is the only thing that can provide a 
truly Marxist substantiation of all our decisions. We must 
examine the whole preceding course of development of the revo- 
lution and ascertain why the course of its further development has 
changed. There have been turning-points in our revolution that 
will have enormous significance for the world revolution. One 
such turning-point was the October Revolution. 

The first successes of the February Revolution were due to the 
fact that the proletariat was followed, not only by the masses of 
the rural population, but also by the bourgeoisie. Hence, the easy 
victory over tsarism, something we had failed to achieve in 1905. 
The spontaneous formation of Soviets of Workers’ Deputies in the 
February Revolution was a repetition of the experience of 
1905—we had to proclaim the principle of Soviet power. The 
masses learned the tasks of the revolution from their own expe- 
rience of the struggle. The events of April 20-21 were a peculiar 
combination of demonstrations and of something in the nature of 
‘armed uprising. This was enough to cause the fall of the bourgeois 
goverment. Then began the long period of the collaboration 
policy, which stemmed from the very nature of the petty- 
bourgeois government that had come to power. The July events32 
could not then establish the dictatorship of the proletariat—the 
Masses were still not prepared for it. That was why not one of the 
responsible organisations called upon them to establish it. But as 
a reconnoitring operation in the enemy's camp, the July events 
were of enormous significance. The Komilov revolt33 and the 
Subsequent events served as practical lessons and made possible 
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the October victory. The mistake committed by those who even in 
October wished to divide power34 was their failure to connect the 
October victory with the July days, with the offensive, with the 
Komilov revolt, etc., etc., events which caused the millions of the 
common people to realise that Soviet power had become inevi- 
table. Then followed our triumphal march throughout Russia, 
accompanied by a universal desire for peace. We know that we 
cannot achieve peace by a unilateral withdrawal from the war. 
We pointed to this as far back as the April Conference.* In the 
period from April to October, the soldiers clearly realised that the 
policy of collaboration was prolonging the war and was leading to 
the savage, senseless attempts of the imperialists to start an offen- 
sive and to get still more entangled in a war that would last for 
years. That was the reason why it was necessary at all costs to 
adopt an active policy of peace as quickly as possible, why it was 
necessary for the Soviets to take power into their own hands, and 
abolish landed proprietorship. You know that the latter was 
upheld not only by Kerensky but also by Avksentyev, who even 
went so far as to order the arrest of the members of the Land 
Committees. The policy we adopted, the slogan of “Power to the 
Soviets’, which we instilled into the minds of the majority of the 
people, enabled us, in October, to achieve victory very easily in 
St. Petersburg, and transformed the last months of the Russian 
revolution into one continuous triumphal march. 

Civil war became a fact. The transformation of the imperialist 
war into civil war, which we had predicted at the beginning of the 
revolution, and even at the beginning of the war, and which 
considerable sections of socialist circles treated sceptically and 
even with ridicule, actually took place on October 25, 1917, in 
one of the largest and most backward of the belligerent countrics. 
In this civil war the overwhelming majority of the population 
proved to be on our side, and ‘hat is why victory was achieved 
with such extraordinary ease. 

The troops who abandoned the front carried with them 
wherever they went the maximum of revolutionary determination 
to put an end to collaboration; and the collaborationist elements, 
the whiteguards and the landowners’ sons found themselves with- 
out support among the population. The war against them 
gradually turned into a victorious triumphal march of the revolu- 
tion as the masses of the people and the military units that were 

* See Collected Works. Vol. 24, pp. 263-64, 272.—Ed. 
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sent against us came over to the side of the Bolsheviks. We saw 
this in Petrograd, on the Gatchina front, where the Cossacks, 
whom Kerensky and Krasnov tried to lead against the Red 
capital, wavered; we saw this later in Moscow, in Orenburg and 
in the Ukraine. A wave of civil war swept over the whole of 
Russia, and everywhere we achieved victory with extraordinary 
ease precisely because the fruit had ripened, because the masses 
had already gone through the experience of collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie. Our slogan “All Power to the Soviets”, which the 
masses had tested in practice by long historical experience, had 
become part of their flesh and blood. 

That is why the Russian revolution was a continuous triumphal 
march in the first months after October 25, 1917. As a result of 
this the difficulties which the socialist revolution immediately 
encountered, and could not but encounter, were forgotten, were 
pushed into the background. One of the fundamental differences 
between bourgeois revolution and socialist revolution is that for 
the bourgeois revolution, which arises out of feudalism, the new 
economic organisations are gradually created in the womb of the 
old order, gradually changing all the aspects of feudal society. 
The bourgeois revolution faced only one task—to Sweep away, to 
Cast aside, to destroy all the fetters of the preceding social order. 
By fulfilling this task every bourgeois revolution fulfils all that is 
required of it; it accelerates the growth of Capitalism. 

The socialist revolution is in an altogether different position. 
The more backward the country which, owing to the zigzags of 
history, has proved to be the one to start the socialist revolution, 
the more difficult is it for that country to pass from the old capi- 
talist relations to socialist relations. New incredibly difficult tasks, 
organisational tasks, are added to the tasks of destruction. Had 
not the popular creative spirit of the Russian revolution, which 
had gone through the great experience of the year 1905, given rise 
to the Soviets as early as February 1917, they could not under 
any circumstances have assumed power in October, because suc- 
cess depended entirely upon the existence of available organisa- 
tional forms of a movement embracing millions. The Soviets were 
the available form, and that is why in the political sphere the 
future held out to us those bnilliant successes, the continuous 
triumphal march, that we had: for the new form of political power 
was already available, and all we had to do was to pass a few 
decrees, and transform the power of the Soviets from the embry- 
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onic state in which it existed in the first months of the revolution 
into the legally recognised form which had become established in 
the Russian state—i.e., into the Russian Soviet Republic. The 
Republic was born at one stroke: it was born so easily because in 
February 1917 the masses had created the Soviets even before 
any party had managed to proclaim this slogan. It was the great 
creative spirit of the people, which had passed through the bitter 
experience of 1905 and had been made wise by it, that gave rise 
to this form of proletarian power. The task of achieving victory 
over the internal enemy was an extremely easy one. The task of 
creating the political power was an extremely easy one because 
the masses had created the skeleton, the basis of this power. The 
Republic of Soviets was born at one stroke. But two exceedingly 
difficult problems still remained, the solution of which could not 
possibly be the triumphal march we experienced in the first 
months of our revolution—we did not doubt, we could not doubt, 
that the socialist revolution would be later confronted with enor- 
mously difficult tasks. 

First, there was the problem of internal organisation, which 
confronts every socialist revolution. The difference between a 
socialist revolution and a bourgeois revolution is that in the latter 
case there are ready-made forms of capitalist relationships; Soviet 
power—the proletarian power—does not inherit such ready- 
made relationships, if we leave out of account the most developed 
forms of capitalism, which, strictly speaking, extended to but a 
small top layer of industry and hardly touched agriculture. The 
organisation of accounting, the control of large enterprises, the 
transformation of the whole of the state economic mechanism 
into a single huge machine, into an economic organism that will 
work in such a way as to enable hundreds of millions of people to 
be guided by a single plan—such was the enormous organisa- 
tional problem that rested on our shoulders. Under the present 
conditions of labour this problem could not possibly be solved by 
the “hurrah” methods by which we were able to solve the prob- 
lems of the civil war. The very nature of the task prevented a solu- 
tion by these methods. We achieved easy victories over the 
Kaledin revolt and created the Soviet Republic in face of a resis- 
tance that was not even worth serious consideration; the course of 
events was predetermined by the whole of the preceding objective 
development, so that all we had to do was say the last word and 
change the signboard, i.e., take down the sign “The Soviet exists 
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as a trade union organisation”, and put up instead the sign “The 
Soviet is the sole form of state power”; the situation, however, 
was altogether different in regard to organisational problems. In 
this field we encountered enormous difficulties. It immediately 
became clear to everyone who cared to ponder over the tasks of 
our revolution that only by the hard and long path of self-disci- 
pline would it be possible to overcome the disintegration that the 
war had caused in capitalist society, that only by extraordinarily 
hard, long and persistent effort could we cope with this disintegra- 
tion and defeat those elements aggravating it, elements which 
regarded the revolution as a means of discarding old fetters and 
getting as much out of it for themselves as they possibly could. 
The emergence of a large number of such elements was inevitable 
in a small-peasant country at a time of incredible economic 
chaos, and the fight against these elements that is ahead of us, 
that we have only just started, will be a hundred times more diffi- 
cult, it will be a fight which promises no spectacular opportu- 
nities. We are only in the first stage of this fight. Severe trials 
await us. The objective situation precludes any idea of limiting 
ourselves to a triumphal march with flying banners such as we 
had in fighting against Kaledin. Anyone who attempted to apply 
these methods of struggle to the organisational tasks that confront 
the revolution would only prove his bankruptcy as a politician, as 
a socialist, as an active worker in the socialist revolution. 

The same thing awaited some of our young comrades who were 
carried away by the initial triumphal march of the revolution, 
when it came up against the second enormous difficulty—the 
intemational question. The reason we achieved such an easy 
victory over Kerensky’s gangs, the reason we so easily set up our 
government and without the slightest difficulty passed decrees on 
the socialisation of the land and on workers’ control, the reason 
we achieved all this so easily was a fortunate combination of 
circumstances that protected us for a short time from interna- 
tional imperialism. International imperialism, with the entire 
might of its capital, with its highly organised war machine, which 
is a real force, a real stronghold of international capital, could 
not, under any circumstances, under any conditions, live side by 
side with the Soviet Republic, both because of its objective posi- 
tion and because of the economic interests of the Capitalist class 
embodied in it, because of commercial connections, of interna- 
tional financial relations. In this sphere a conflict is inevitable. 
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This is the greatest difficulty of the Russian revolution, its greatest 
historical problem—the need to solve international problems, the 
need to evoke a world revolution, to effect the transition from our 
strictly national revolution to the world revolution. This problem 
confronts us in all its incredible difficulty. I repeat, very many of 
our young friends who regard themselves as Letts have begun to 
forget the most important thing: why in the course of the weeks 
and months of the enormous triumph after October we were able 
so easily to pass from victory to victory. And yet this was due 
only to a special combination of international circumstances that 
temporarily shielded us from imperialism. Imperialism had other 
things to bother about besides us. And it seemed to us that we, 
too, had other things to bother about besides imperialism. Indi- 
vidual imperialists had no time to bother with us, solely because 
the whole of the great social, political and military might of mo- 
dern world imperialism was split by internecine war into two 
groups. The imperialist plunderers involved in this struggle had 
gone to such incredible lengths, were locked in mortal combat to 
such a degree, that neither of the groups was able to concentrate 
any effective forces against the Russian revolution. These were 
the circumstances in which we found ourselves in October. It is 
paradoxical but true that our revolution broke out at so fortunate 
a moment, when unprecedented disasters involving the destruc- 
tion of millions of human beings had overtaken most of the impe- 
rialist countries, when the unprecedented calamities attending the 
war had exhausted the nations, when in the fourth year of the war 
the belligerent countries had reached an impasse, a parting of the 
ways, when the question arose objectively—could nations 
reduced to such a state continue fighting? It was only because our 
revolution broke out at so fortunate a moment as this, when 
neither of the two gigantic groups of plunderers was in a position 
immediately either to hurl itself at the other, or to unite with the 
other against us; our revolution could (and did) take advantage 
only of a situation such as this in international, political and 
economic relations to accomplish its brilliant triumphal march in 
European Russia, spread to Finland and begin to win the Cau- 
casus and Rumania. This alone explains the appearance of Party 
functionaries, intellectual supermen, in the leading circles of our 
Party who allowed themselves to be carried away by this trium- 
phal march and who said we could cope with international impe- 
rialism: over there, there will also be a triumphal march, over 
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there, there will be no real difficulties. This was at variance with 
the objective position of the Russian revolution which had merely 
taken advantage of the setback of international imperialism; the 
engine that was supposed to bear down on us with the force of a 
railway train bearing down on a wheelbarrow and smashing it to 
splinters, was temporarily stalled—and the engine was stalled 
because the two groups of predators had clashed. Here and there 
the revolutionary movement was growing, but in all the impe- 
rialist countries without exception it was still mainly in the initial 
stage. Its rate of development was entirely different from ours. 
Anyone who has given careful thought to the economic prerequi- 
sites of the socialist revolution in Europe must be clear on the 
point that in Europe it will be immeasurably more difficult to 
start, whereas it was immeasurably more easy for us to start; but 
it will be more difficult for us to continue the revolution than it 
will be over there. This objective situation caused us to experience 
an extraordinarily sharp and difficult turn in history. From the 
continuous triumphal march on our internal front, against our 
counter-revolution, against the enemies of Soviet power in Octo- 
ber, November and December, we had to pass to a collision with 
real international imperialism, in its real hostility towards us. 
From the period of the triumphal march we had to pass to a 
period in which we were in an extraordinarily difficult and painful 
situation, one which certainly could not be brushed aside with 
words, with brilliant slogans—however pleasant that would have 
been—because in our disorganised country we had to deal with 
incredibly weary masses, who had reached a state in which they 
could not possibly go on fighting, who were so shattered by three 
years of agonising war that they were absolutely useless from the 
military point of view. Even before the October Revolution we 
Saw representatives of the masses of the soldiers, not members of 
the Bolshevik Party, who did not hesitate to tell the bourgeoisie 
the truth that the Russian army would not fight. This state of the 
army has brought about a gigantic crisis. A small-peasant 
country, disorganised by war, reduced to an incredible state, has 
lap reed ooa es po ion. We have no army, 
EEE PA ER i g side by side with a predator who is 

, a predator who still remains and will continue 
3 coe T alea Rae a of course, affected by agitation 

i annexations and indemnities. A tame, 
domestic animal has been lying side by side with a tiger and trying 
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to persuade the latter to conclude a peace without annexations 
and indemnities, although the only way such a peace could be 
attained was by attacking the tiger. The top layer of our 
Party—intellectuals and some of the workers’ organisations—has 
been trying in the main to brush this prospect aside with phrases 
and such excuses as “that is not the way it should be”. This peace 
was too incredible a prospect for them to believe that we, who up 
to now had marched in open battle with colours flying. and had 
stormed the enemy’s positions with “hurrahs’’, could yield and ac- 
cept these humiliating terms. Never! We are exceedingly proud re- 
volutionaries, we declare above all: “The Germans cannot attack.” 
This was the first argument with which these people consoled 
themselves. History has now placed us in an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult position; in the midst of organisational work of unparalleled 
difficulty we shall have to experience a number of painful defeats.. 
Regarded from the world-historical point of view, there would 
doubtlessly be no hope of the ultimate victory of our revolution if 
it were to remain alone, if there were no revolutionary movements 
in other countries. When the Bolshevik Party tackled the job 
alone, it did so in the firm conviction that the revolution was 
maturing in all countries and that in the end—but not at the very 
beginning—no matter what difficulties we experienced, no matter 
what defeats were in store for us, the world socialist revolution 
would come—because it is coming: would mature—because it is 
maturing and will reach full maturity. I repeat, our salvation from 
all these difficulties is an all-Europe revolution. Taking this truth, 
this absolutely abstract truth, as our starting-point, and being 
guidéd by it, we must see to it that it does not in time become a 
mere phrase, because every abstract truth, if it is accepted without 
analysis, becomes a mere phrase. If you say that every strike 
conceals the hydra of revolution, and he who fails to understand 
this is no socialist, you are right. Yes, the socialist revolution 
looms behind every strike. But if you say that every single strike 
is an immediate step towards the socialist revolution, you will be 
uttering perfectly empty phrases. We have heard these phrases 
“every blessed time in the same place” and have got so sick and 
tired of them that the workers have rejected these anarchist 
phrases, because undoubtedly, clear as it is that behind every 
strike there looms the hydra of socialist revolution, it is equally 
clear that the assertion that every strike can develop into revolu- 
tion is utter nonsense. Just as it is indisputable that all the diffi- 
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culties in our revolution will be overcome only when the world 
socialist revolution matures—and it is maturing now every- 
where—it is absolutely absurd to declare that we must conceal 
every real difficulty of our revolution today and say: “I bank on 
the international socialist movement—I can commit any piece of 
folly I please.” “Liebknecht will help us out, because he is going 
to win, anyhow.” He will create such an excellent organisation, he 
will plan everything beforehand so well that we shall be able to 
take ready-made forms in the same way as we took the ready- 
made Marxist doctrine from Western Europe—and maybe that is 
why it triumphed in our country in a few months, whereas it has 
been taking decades to triumph in Western Europe. Thus it would 
have been reckless gambling to apply the old method of solving 
the problem of the struggle by a triumphal march to the new 
historical period which has set in, and which has confronted us, 
not with feeble Kerensky and Kornilov, but with an international 
predator—the imperialism of Germany, where the revolution has 
been maturing but has obviously not yet reached maturity. The 
assertion that the enemy would not dare attack the revolution was 
such a gamble. The situation at the time of the Brest negotia- 
tions?5 was not yet such as to compel us to accept any peace 
terms. The objective alignment of forces was such that a respite 
would not have been enough. It took the Brest negotiations to 
show that the Germans would attack, that German society was 
Not so pregnant with revolution that it could give birth to it at 
once; apd we cannot blame the German imperialists for not 
having prepared that outbreak by their conduct, or, as our young 
friends who regard themselves as Lefts say, for not having created 
a situation in which the Germans could not attack. When we tell 
them that we have no army, that we were compelled to demobi- 
lise—we were compelled to do so, although we never forgot that 
a tiger was lying beside our tame, domestic animal—they refuse to 
understand. Although we were compelled to demobilise we did 
not for a moment forget that it was impossible to end the war uni- 
laterally by issuing an order to stick the bayonets in the ground. 
Generally speaking, how is it that not a single trend, not a 
E eo aie : ee organisation in our Party opposed 
- Haa we gone mad? Not in the least. Officers, 
nae (ea eis before October that the army 
Can g A a could not be kept at the front even for a few 
ger. After October this became obvious to everybody 
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who was willing to recognise the facts, willing to see the unpleas- 
ant, bitter reality and not hide, or pull his cap over his eyes, and 
make shift with proud phrases. We have no army, we cannot hold 
it. The best thing we can do is to demobilise it as quickly as 
possible. This is the sick part of the organism, which has suffered 
incredible torture, has been ravaged by the privations of a war 
into which it entered technically unprepared, and from which it 
has emerged in such a state that it succumbs to panic at every 
attack. We cannot blame these people who have experienced 
incredible suffering. In hundreds of resolutions, even in the first 
period of the Russian revolution, the soldiers have said quite 
frankly: “We are drowning in blood, we cannot go on fighting.” 
One could have delayed the end of the war artificially, one could 
have committed the frauds Kerensky committed, one could have 
postponed the end for a few weeks, but objective reality broke its 
own road. This is the sick part of the Russian state organism 
which can no longer bear the burden of the war. The quicker we 
demobilise the army, the sooner it will become absorbed by those 
parts that are not so sick and the sooner will the country be 
prepared for new severe trials. That is what we felt when we 
unanimously, without the slightest protest, adopted the deci- 
sion—which was absurd from the point of view of foreign 
events—to demobilise the army. It was the proper step to take. 
We said that it was a frivolous illusion to believe that we could 
hold the army. The sooner we demobilised the army, the sooner 
would the social organism as a whole recover. That is why the 
revolutionary phrase, “The Germans cannot attack”, from which 
the other phrase (“We can declare the state of war terminated. 
Neither war nor the signing of peace.”) derived; was such a 
profound mistake, such a bitter over-estimation of events. But 
suppose the Germans do attack? “No, they cannot attack.” But 
have you the right to risk the world revolution? What about the 
concrete question of whether you may not prove to be accom- 
plices of German imperialism when that moment comes? But we, 
who since October 1917 have all become defencists, who have 
recognised the principle of defence of the fatherland, we all know 
that we have broken with imperialism, not merely in word but in 
deed; we have destroyed the secret treaties, vanquished the bour- 
geoisie in our own country and proposed an open and honest 
peace so that all the nations may see what our intentions really 
are. How could people who seriously uphold the position of 
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defending the Soviet Republic agree to this gamble, which has 
already produced results? And this is a fact, because the severe 
crisis which our Party is now experiencing, owing to the formation 
of a “Left” opposition within it, is one of the gravest crises the 
Russian revolution has experienced. 

This crisis will be overcome. Under no circumstances will it 
break the neck of our Party, or of our revolution, although at the 
present moment it has come very near to doing so, there was a 
possibility of it. The guarantee that we shall not break our neck on 
this question is this: instead of applying the old method of settling 
factional differences, the old method of issuing an enormous 
quantity of literature, of having many discussions and plenty of 
splits, instead of this old method, events have provided our people 
with a new method of learning things. This method is to put 
everything to the test of facts, events, the lessons of world history. 
You said that the Germans could not attack. The logic of your 
tactics was that we could declare the state of war to be termi- 
nated. History has taught you a lesson, it has shattered this illu- 
sion. Yes, the German revolution is growing, but not in the way 
we should like it, not as fast as Russian intellectuals would have it, 
not at the rate our history developed in October—when we 
entered any town we liked, proclaimed Soviet power, and within 
a few days nine-tenths of the workers came over to our side. The 
German revolution has the misfortune of not moving so fast. 
What do you think? Must we reckon with the revolution, or must 
the revolution reckon with us? You wanted the revolution to 
reckon with you. But history has taught you a lesson, It is a 
lesson, because it is the absolute truth that without a German 
revolution we are doomed—perhaps not in Petrograd, not in 
Moscow, but in Vladivostok, in more remote places to which 
perhaps we shall have to retreat, and the distance to which is 
perhaps greater than the distance from Petrograd to Moscow. At 
all events, under all conceivable circumstances, if the German 
revolution does not come, we are doomed. Nevertheless, this does 
not in the least shake our conviction that we must be able to bear 
the most difficult position without blustering. 

The revolution will not come as quickly as we expected. History 
has proved this, and we must be able to take this as a fact, to 
reckon with the fact that the world socialist revolution cannot 
begin so easily in the advanced countries as the revolution began 
in Russia—in the land of Nicholas and Rasputin, the land in 
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which an enormous part of the population was absolutely indiffer- 
ent as to what peoples were living in the outlying regions, or what 
was happening there. In such a country it was quite easy to start 
a revolution, as easy as lifting a feather. 

But to start without preparation a revolution in a country in 
which capitalism is developed and has given democratic culture 
and organisation to everybody, down to the last man—to do so 
would be wrong, absurd. There we are only just approaching the 
painful period of the beginning of socialist revolutions. This is a 
fact. We do not know, no one knows, perhaps—it is quite 
possible—it will triumph within a few weeks, even within a few 
days, but we cannot stake everything on that. We must be 
prepared for extraordinary difficulties, for extraordinarily severe 
defeats, which are inevitable because the revolution in Europe has 
not yet begun, although it may begin tomorrow; and when it does 
begin, then, of course, we shall not be tortured by doubts, there 
will be no question about a revolutionary war, but just one 
continuous triumphal march. That is to come, it will inevitably be 
so, but it is not so yet. This is the simple fact that history has 
taught us, with which it has hit us very painfully—and it is said a 
man who has been thrashed is worth two who haven’t. That is 
why | think that now history has given us a very painful thrashing, 
because of our hope that the Germans could not attack and that 
we could get everything by shouting “hurrah!”, this lesson, with 
the help of our Soviet organisations, will be very quickly brought 
home to the masses all over Soviet Russia. They are all up and 
doing, gathering, preparing for the Congress, passing resolutions, 
thinking over what has happened. What is taking place at the 
present time does not resemble the old pre-revolutionary contro- 
versies, which remained within narrow Party circles; now all deci- 
sions are submitted for discussion to the masses, who demand 
that they be tested by experience, by deeds, who never allow 
themselves to be carried away by frivolous speeches, and never 
allow themselves to be diverted from the path prescribed by the 
objective progress of events. Of course, an intellectual, or a Left 
Bolshevik, can try to talk his way out of difficulties. He can try to 
talk his way out of such facts as the absence of an army and the 
failure of the revolution to begin in Germany. The millions-strong 
masses—and politics begin where millions of men and women 
are: where there are not thousands, but millions, that is where 
serious politics begin—the masses know what the army is like, 
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they have seen soldiers returning from the front. They know—that 
is, if you take, not individual persons, but real masses—that we 
cannot fight, that every man at the front has endured everything 
imaginable. The masses have realised the truth that if we have no 
army., and a predator is lying beside us, we shall have to sign a 
most harsh, humiliating peace treaty. That is inevitable until the 
birth of the revolution, until you cure vour army, until you allow 
the men to return home. Until then the patient will not recover. 
And we shall not be able to cope with the German predator by 
shouting “hurrah!”; we shall not be able to throw him off as easily 
as we threw off Kerensky and Kornilov. This is the lesson the 
masses have learned without the excuses that certain of those who 
desire to evade bitter reality have tried to present them with. 

At first a continuous triumphal march in October and Novem- 
ber—then, suddenly, in the space of a few weeks, the Russian 
revolution is defeated by the German predator; the Russian revo- 
lution is prepared to accept the terms of a predatory treaty. Yes, 
the turns taken by history are very painful. All such turns affect us 
painfully. When, in 1907, we signed the incredibly shameful 
internal treaty with Stolypin, when we were compelled to pass 
through the pigsty of the Stolypin Duma and assumed obligations 
by signing scraps of monarchist paper 26 we experienced what we 
are experiencing now but on a smaller scale. At that time, people 
who were among the finest in the vanguard of the revolution said 
(and they too had not the slightest doubt that they were right), 
“We are proud revolutionaries, we believe in the Russian revolu- 
tion, we will never enter legal Stolypin institutions.” Yes, you 
will. we said. The life of the masses, history, are Stronger than 
your protestations. If you won't go, we said, history will compel 
you to. These were very Left people and after the first turn in 
history nothing remained of them as a group but smoke. Just as 
we proved able to remain revolutionaries, proved able to work 
under terrible conditions and emerge from them, so shall we 
emerge now because it is not our whim, it is objective inevitability 
that has arisen in an utterly ruined country, because in spite of our 
desires the European revolution dared to be late, and in spite of 
our desires German imperialism dared to attack., 
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From REPORT ON RATIFICATION OF THE PEACE TREATY 
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Comrades, today we have to settle a question that marks a 
turning-point in the development of the Russian revolution, and 
not only of the Russian but also of the international revolution, 
and in order to decide correctly on this very harsh peace which 
representatives of Soviet power have concluded at Brest-Litovsk, 
and which Soviet power asks you to approve, or ratify—in order 
to settle this question correctly it is more than ever Necessary for 
us to get an understanding of the historical meaning of the 
turming-point we are at, an understanding of the main feature of 
the development of the revolution up to now and the main reason 
for the severe defeat and the period of stern trials we have passed 
through. 

It seems to me that the chief source of disagreement among the 
Soviet parties3? on this question is that some people too easily 
give way to a feeling of just and legitimate indignation over the 
defeat of the Soviet Republic by imperialism, too easily give way 
at times to despair instead of considering the historical conditions 
of the revolution as they developed up to the time of the present 
peace, and as they appear to us since the peace: instead of doing 
that they try to answer questions of the tactics of the revolution on 
the basis of their immediate feelings. The entire history of revolu- 
tions, however, teaches us that when we have to do with a mass 
movement or with the class struggle, especially one like that at 
present developing not only throughout a single country, albeit a 
tremendous country, but also involving all international tela- 
tions—in such a case we must base our tactics first and foremost 
on an appraisal of the objective situation, we must examine 
analytically the course of the revolution up to this moment and 
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the reason it has taken a turn so menacing and so sharp, and so 
much to our disadvantage. 
If we examine the development of our revolution from that 
point of view we see clearly that it has so far passed through a 
period of relative and largely imaginary self-dependence, and of 
being temporarily independent of international relations. The 
path travelled by our revolution from the end of February 1917 to 
February 11 of this year,9 when the German offensive began, 
was, by and large, a path of easy and rapid successes. If we study 
the development of that revolution on an international scale, from 
the standpoint of the Russian revolution alone, we shall see that 
We have passed through three periods in the past year. The first 
period is that in which the working class of Russia, together with 
all advanced, class-conscious and active peasants, supported not 
only by the petty bourgeoisie but also by the big bourgeoisie, 
Swept away the monarchy in a few days. This astounding success 
is to be explained by the fact that on the one hand, the Russian 
people had acquired a big reserve of revolutionary fighting poten- 
tial from the experience of 1905, while on the other hand, Russia, 
an extremely backward country, had suffered more than any 
other from the war and had, at an especially early date, reached 
a stage when it was absolutely impossible to continue the war 
under the old regime. 

This short tempestuous success when a new organisation was 
created—the Sovicts of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies—was followed by the long months of the 
sition of our revolution, the 
bourgeoisie, immediately undermined by the Soviets, 
going and strengthened 
parties, the Mensheviks a 
Ported it. It was a governmen 
and the imperialist secret treaties, fe 
Promises, did literally 
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June (he had the secret imperialist treaty in his pocket), was deci- 
sive. This second period included our July defeat and the 
Kornilov revolt, and only through the experience of the mass 
struggle, only when the working-class and peasant masses had 
realised from their own experience and not from sermons that 
petty-bourgeois compromise was all in vain—only then, after 
long political development, after long preparations and changes 
in the moods and views of party groups, was the ground made 
ready for the October Revolution; only then did the Russian revo- 
lution enter the third period of its initial stage, a stage of isolation, 
or temporary separation, from the world revolution. 

This third, or October, period, the period of organisation, was 
the most difficult; at the same time it was a period of the biggest 
and most rapid triumphs. After October, our revolution—the 
revolution that placed power in the hands of the revolutionary 
proletariat, established its dictatorship and obtained for it the 
support of the vast majority of the proletariat and the poor 
peasantry—after October our revolution made a victorious, 
triumphal advance. Throughout Russia civil war began in the 
form of resistance by the exploiters, the landowners and bour- 
geoisie, supported by part of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 

Civil war broke out, and in that war the forces of the enemies of’ 
Soviet power, the forces of the enemies of the working and 
exploited masses, proved to be insignificant; the civil war was one 
continuous triumph for Soviet power because its opponents, the 
exploiters, the landowners and bourgeoisie, had neither political 
nor economic support, and their attacks collapsed. The struggle 
against them was not so much a military operation as agitation, 
section after section, mass after mass, down to the working 
Cossacks, abandoned the exploiters who were trying to lead them 
away from Soviet power. 

This period of the victorious, triumphal advance of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and Soviet power, when great masses of 
the working and exploited people of Russia were drawn to the 
side of Soviet power definitely and irrevocably—this period con- 
stituted the final and highest point of development of the Russian 
revolution, which had been progressing all this time, apparently, 
independently of world imperialism. That was the reason why a 
country which was extremely backward and was the most 
prepared for the revolution by the experience of 1905 was able to 
promote one class after another to power rapidly, easily and 
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systematically, getting rid of various political alignments until at 
last that political structure was reached which was the last word, 
not only in the Russian revolution, but also in the West-European 
workers’ revolutions, for Soviet power has been consolidated in 
Russia and has won the absolute sympathy of the working and 
exploited people because it has destroyed the old state apparatus 
that was an instrument of oppression and has laid the foundation 
of a state of a new and higher form of which the Paris Commune 
was the prototype. The Commune destroyed the old state 
machine and replaced it by the armed force of the masses them- 
selves replaced bourgeois parliamentary democracy by the 
democracy of the working people, which excluded the exploiters 
and systematically suppressed their resistance. 

That is what the Russian revolution did in this period and that 
is why a small vanguard of the Russian revolution is under the 
impression that this rapid triumphal advance can be expected to 
continue in further victory. That is precisely their mistake because 
the period when the Russian revolution was developing, passing 
state power in Russia from one class to another and getting rid of 
class compromise within the bounds of Russia alone—this period 
was able to exist historically only because the predatory giants of 
world imperialism were temporarily halted in their advance 
against Soviet power. A revolution that overthrew the monarchy 
in a few days, exhausted all possibilities of compromise with the 
bourgeoisie in a few months and overcame all the resistance by 
the bourgeoisie in a civil war of a few weeks, this revolution, the 
revolution of a socialist republic, could live side by side with the 
imperialist powers, among the international plunderers, the wild 
beasts of international imperialism, only so long as the bour- 
geoisie, locked in mortal struggle with each other, were paralysed 
in their offensive against Russia. 

And then began the period that we feel so keenly and see before 
our eyes, the period of disastrous defeats and severe trials for the 
Russian revolution, the period in which the swift, djrect and open 
offensive against the enemies of the revolution is over while in its 
place we are experiencing disastrous defeats and have to retreat 
before forces that are immeasurably greater than ours, before the 
forces of international imperialism and finance capital, before the 
military might that the entire bourgeoisie with its modern 
weapons and its organisation has mustered against us in the inter- 
ests of plunder, oppression and the strangling of small nations; 
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we had to think of bringing our forces up to their level; we had to 
face a task of tremendous difficulty, that of direct combat with 
enemies that differed from Romanov and Kerensky who could 
not be taken seriously; we had to meet the forces of the intema- 
tional imperialist bourgeoisie, all its military might, we had to 
stand face to face with the world plunderers. In view of the delay 
in getting help from the international socialist proletariat we 
naturally had to take upon ourselves a conflict with these forces 
and we suffered a disastrous defeat. 

And this epoch is one of disastrous defeats, an epoch of retreat, 
an epoch in which we must save at least a small part of our posi- 
tion by retreating before imperialism, by awaiting the time when 
there will be changes in the world situation in general, when the 
forces of the European proletariat arrive, the forces that exist and 
are maturing but which have not been able to deal with their 
enemy as easily as we did with ours; it would be a very great illu- 
sion, a very great mistake, to forget that it was easy for the 
Russian revolution to begin but difficult for it to take further 
steps. This was inevitable because we had to begin with the most 
backward and most rotten political system. The European revolu- 
tion will have to begin against the bourgeoisie, against a much 
more serious enemy and under immeasurably more difficult con- 
ditions. It will be much more difficult for the European revolution 
to begin. We see that it is immeasurably more difficult to make 
the first breach in the system that is holding back the revolution. 
It will be much easier for the European revolution to advance to 
the second and third stages. Things cannot be different with the 
alignment of forces of the revolutionary and reactionary classes 
that at present obtains in the world. This is the main tum in events 
that is always overlooked by people who view the present situa- 
tion, the extremely serious position of the revolution, from the 
standpoint of their own feelings and their indignation, and not 
from the historical standpoint. Historical experience teaches us 
that always, in all revolutions, at a time when a revolution takes 
an abrupt turn from swift victory to severe defeats, there comes a 
period of pseudo-revolutionary phrase-making that invariably 
causes the greatest damage to the development of the revolution. 
And so, comrades, we shall be able to appraise our tactics 
correctly only when we set out to consider the turn in events that 
has hurled us back from swift, easy and complete victories to 
grave defeats. This is an extremely difficult and extremely serious 
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question arising out of the present turning-point in the develop- 
ment of the revolution, the turn from easy victories within the 
country to exceptionally heavy defeats without; it is also a 
tuming-point in the entire world revolution, a turn from the 
period of propaganda and agitation on the part of the Russian 
revolution, with imperialism biding its time, to the offensive of 
imperialism against Soviet power, and this turn puts a particularly 
difficult and acute question before the international movement in 
Western Europe. If we are not to ignore this historical aspect of 
the situation we must try to understand how Russia’s basic inter- 
ests in the question of the present harsh, or obscene, as it is 
called, peace took shape. 

When arguing against those who refused to see the need to 
accept that peace, I have often come up against the statement that 
the idea of concluding the peace expresses only the interests of the 
exhausted peasant masses, the declassed soldiers, and so on and 
so forth. Whenever I hear such statements, whenever I hear such 
things referred to, I am always amazed that the class aspect of 
national development is forgotten by comrades—people who 
limit themselves exclusively to seeking explanations. As though 
the Party of the proletariat on taking power had not counted on 
the alliance of the proletariat and the semi-proletariat, i.e., the 
poor peasantry (i.e., the majority of the peasantry of Russia), had 
not known that only such an alliance would be able to hand the 
government of Russia over to the revolutionary power of the 
Soviets, the power of the majority, the real majority of the people, 
and that without this alliance it would be senseless to make any 
attempt to establish power, especially at difficult turning-points in 
history! As though we could now abandon this verity that was 
accepted by all of us and confine ourselves to a contemptuous 
reference to the exhausted state of the peasantry and the declassed 
soldiers! With regard to the exhausted state of the peasantry and 
the declassed soldiers we must Say that the country will offer resis- 
tance, and that the poor peasants will be able to offer resistance 
only in so far as those poor peasants are capable of directing their 
forces to the struggle. 

When we were about to take power in October it was obvious 
that events were inevitably leading up to it, that the tum towards 
Bolshevism in the Soviets indicated a tum throughout the 
country, and that the Bolsheviks must inevitably take power. 
When we, realising this, took power in October, we said to 
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ourselves and to all the people, very clearly and unequivocally, 
that it was a transfer of power to the proletariat and the poor 
peasantry, that the proletariat knew the peasantry would support 
it—you know yourselves in what—in its active struggle for peace 
and its readiness to continue the fight against big finance capital. 
In this we are making no mistake, and nobody who sticks to the 
concept of class forces and class alignments can get away from 
the indisputable truth that we cannot ask a country of small 
peasants, a country that has given much for the European and 
world revolution, to carry on the struggle in a difficult situation, a 
most difficult situation, when help from the West-European pro- 
letariat has undoubtedly been delayed, although there is no doubt 
that it is coming to us, as the facts, the strikes, etc., show. That is 
why I say that such references to the exhaustion of the peasant 
masses, etc., are made by people who simply have no arguments, 
who are absolutely helpless when they seek such arguments, and 
who are quite unable to grasp class relations as a whole, in their 
entirety, the relations of the revolution of the proletariat and of 
the peasant masses; it is only when, at every sharp turn in history, 
we appraise the class relations as a whole, the relations of all 
classes, and do not select individual examples and individual 
cases, that we feel ourselves firmly supported by an analysis of 
probable facts. I realise full well that the Russian bourgeoisie are 
today urging us on towards a revolutionary war when it is abso- 
lutely impossible for us to have such a war. This is essential to the 
class interests of the bourgeoisie. 

When they shout about an obscene peace and do not say a 
word about who brought the army to its present state, I realise 
quite well that it is the bourgeoisie together with the Dyelo 
Naroda people,*® the Tsereteli and Chernov Mensheviks and 
their yes-men (applause)}—I know quite well that it is the bour- 
geoisie who are bawling for a revolutionary war. Their class inter- 
ests demand it, their anxiety to see Soviet power make a false 
move demands it. It is not surprising that this comes from people 
who, on the one hand, fill the pages of their newspapers with 
counter-revolutionary scribbling.... (Voices: “They've all been 
suppressed!"’) Unfortunately, not yet all of them, but we will close 
them all down. (Applause.) I should like to see the proletariat that 
would allow the counter-revolutionaries, those who support the . 
bourgeoisie and collaborate with them, to continue using the 
monopoly of wealth to drug the people with their bourgeois 


opium. There is no such proletariat. (Applause.) 

I realise, of course, that nothing but shouts, howls and screams 
about an obscene peace comes from those publications, I realise 
full well that the people who favour this revolutionary war—from 
the Constitutional-Democrats to the Right Socialist-Revolution- 
aries—are those who meet the Germans as they advance and 
say triumphantly, here come the Germans, and then allow their 
officers, again wearing their badges of rank, to strut about in the 
places that have been occupied by the German imperialist invad- 
ers. Oh no, I am not a bit surprised at these bourgeois, these 
collaborators, preaching a revolutionary war. They want Soviet 
power to be caught in a trap. They have shown their hand, these 
bourgeois and collaborators. We have seen them and can still see 
live specimens, we know that in the Ukraine there are Ukrainian 
Kerenskys, Ukrainian Chernovs and Ukrainian Tseretelis—there 
they are, the Vinnichenkos. Those gentlemen, the Ukrainian 
Kerenskys, Chernovs and Tseretelis, concealed from the people 
the peace they concluded with the German imperialists, and 
today they are trying to overthrow Soviet power in the Ukraine 
with the help of German bayonets. That is what those bourgeois 
and those collaborators and their accomplices have done. That is 
what they have done, those Ukrainian bourgeois and collabora- 
tors, whose example you have before your very eyes; they 
concealed and are still concealing their secret treaties from 
ithe people, they are attacking Soviet power with the aid of 
German bayonets. That is what the Russian bourgeoisie want, 
that is where the bourgeois yes-men are trying to push Soviet 
power, wittingly or unwittingly; they know that under no circum- 
stances can Soviet power undertake an imperialist war against the 
might of imperialism at the present moment. That is why it is only* 
in this international situation, in this general class situation, that 
we can understand the full depth of the mistake of those who, like 
the Left Socialist-Revolutionary Party, have allowed themselves 
to be carried away by a theory that is common to the history of all 
revolutions at moments of difficulty, a theory that is half despera- 
tion and half empty phrases; according to this theory, instead of 
taking a sober view of reality and appraising the tasks of the revo- 
lution in respect of the internal and external enemy from the 
standpoint of class forces, you are asked to settle a serious and 
very grave problem only under the impact of your feelings, merely 
from the standpoint of feelings. The peace is incredibly harsh and 
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shameful. In my statements and speeches I have had occasion to 
liken it to the Peace of Tilsit that the conqueror Napoleon forced 
on the Prussian and German peoples after a series of heavy 
defeats. Yes, the peace is a grave defeat and is humiliating to 
Soviet power, but if you, proceeding from this, and limiting your- 
selves to it, appeal to feelings and arouse discontent in an attempt 
to settle a gigantic historical problem, you will get into that nidi- 
culous and pitiful situation into which the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party once got itself, when in 1907, in a situation that was 
somewhat similar in certain respects, that party also appealed to 
the feelings of revolutionaries, when, after our revolution had 
suffered heavy defeats in 1906 and 1907, Stolypin presented us 
with the laws on the Third Duma—shameful and extremely diffi- 
cult conditions of work in one of the rottenest of representative 
institutions—when our Party, after brief internal wavering (the 
wavering on the question was greater than it is today), decided the 
question in this way: we have no right to give way to feelings; no 
matter how great our indignation and dissatisfaction with the 
shameful Third Duma, we have to recognise that it was not 
chance but the historical necessity of a developing class struggle 
which lacked the strength to continue but which could muster that 
strength even in the shameful conditions that have been imposed. 
We proved to be right. Those who tried to attract people by 
revolutionary phrases, by appeals to justice (since they were 
expressing feelings that were trebly legitimate}—those people 
were given a lesson that will not be forgotten by any revolutionary 
capable of thought and possessing ideas. 

Revolutions do not go smoothly enough to ensure rapid and 
easy progress. There has never been any great revolution, even on 
a national scale, that did not experience a hard period of defeat, 
and the attitude of a revolutionary towards the serious question of 
mass movements, of developing revolutions, must not be one of 
declaring the peace obscene and humiliating and then saying he 
cannot reconcile himself to it; it is not sufficient to quote agita- 
tional phrases, to shower reproaches on us because of the 
peace—that is the known ABC of the revolution, the experience 
of all revolutions. Our experience since 1905—and if we are rich 
in anything, if there is any reason why the Russian working class 
and poor peasantry have taken upon themselves the most difficult 
and honourable task of beginning the world socialist revolution, it 
is because the Russian people have been able, owing to specific 
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historical conditions, to make two great revolutions at the 
beginning of the twentieth century—we have to learn from the 
experience of those revolutions, we have to learn to understand 
that only by studying the changes in the class connections 
between one country and another is it possible to prove definitely 
that we are in no condition to accept battle at the moment; we 
have to take this into consideration and say to ourselves, whatever 
respite we may obtain, no matter how unstable, no matter how 
brief, harsh and humiliating the peace may be, it is better than 
war, because it gives the masses a breathing-space, because it 
provides us with an opportunity to correct what the bourgeoisie 
have done, the bourgeoisie that are shouting wherever they have 
an opportunity to shout, especially under the protection of the 
Germans in the occupied regions. (Applause. ) 


Pravda (Sotsial-Demokrat) Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
Nos. 47 and 48, March 16 pp. 172-82 
and 17, 1918 
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Chapter IV 


Today this task—which is, of course, not yet sufficiently 
completed and can never be fully accomplished—no longer 
stands first among the tasks facing the Soviet government. The 
recent congresses of the Soviets, notably the All-Russia Congress 
held in Moscow, have shown that the overwhelming majority of 
the labouring classes have firmly and consciously sided with the 
Soviet power in general and with the Bolshevik Party in particu- 
lar. It goes without saying that for any government that is at all 
democratic the task of convincing the masses can never be wholly 
overshadowed—on the contrary, it will always be among the 
important tasks of government. As a key issue, however, it will 
only have significance for parties of the opposition or for parties 
that are fighting for ideals of the future. After the Bolsheviks, first 
under tsarism and then under Kerensky, had succeeded in 
winning over to their side the majority of the class-conscious 
active elements of the working masses, our Party was faced with 
the task of conquering power and suppressing the resistance of the 
exploiters. The task that came to the fore was that of winning, 
instead of convincing, Russia. From the end of October 1917 
approximately up to February 1918, the militant or military task 
held first place, as it naturally should for any political party 
making a bid for power in conditions of sharp and extremely 
bitter struggle. Obviously, for the Party of the proletariat, the task 
of suppressing the resistance of the exploiters becomes a crucial 
issue, because the working masses who side with the proletariat 
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are opposed here by the united members of the propertied classes 
armed both with the power of capital, the power of knowledge 
and the long-standing, if not age-old, habit and practice of 
government. Owing to the special conditions that were created in 
Russia under the influence of the unforgotten lessons of the revo- 
lution of 1905 and the influence of the far more painful and 
harsher lessons of the present war—owing to these conditions the 
Bolsheviks succeeded with comparative ease in solving the prob- 
lem of winning power both in the capital and in the chief industr- 
ial centres of Russia. But in the provinces, in places far removed 
from the centre, and especially in districts known to have the 
greatest concentration of a comparatively backward population 
rooted in the traditions of the monarchy and medievalism—the 
Cossack regions, for instance—Soviet power had to contend with 
a resistance that took on military forms and is only now, more 
than four months after the October Revolution, coming to an end. 
At the present time the task of overcoming and suppressing the 
resistance of the exploiters in Russia is, in the main, completed. 
Russia has been won by the Bolsheviks chiefly because—as that 
prominent leader of the counter-revolutionary Don Cossacks, 
Bogayevsky ‘himself, recently admitted—the overwhelming 
majority of the people even among the Cossacks have con- 
sciously, firmly and definitely sided with the Bolsheviks. But the 
special conditions in which the propertied classes are placed 
economically enable them naturally to organise not only passive 
resistance (sabotage), but to repeat the attempt at military resis- 
tance to Soviet power. For that reason the task of suppressing the 
resistance of the exploiters cannot be regarded as having been 
finally completed. At any rate, it has now obviously been dealt 
with in its main aspects and is retreating into the background. The 
Soviet govemment will never for a moment allow itself to forget 
about this task and will under no- circumstances let itself be 
diverted from it by any political or so-called socialist names or 
declamations. We have to speak about this because both the. 
Mensheviks and the Right S.R.s act as the most mobile, some- 
times even as the most brazen-faced counter-revolutionaries, who 
wage a sharper struggle against the Soviet government than the 
one they had allowed themselves to wage against the reactionary 
and landowner governments, and rely on their party's label and 
designation to protect them. Naturally, the Soviet government will 
never falter in its task of suppressing the resistance of the exploi- 
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ters, no matter what party banners or what popular and specious 
names this resistance may be covered up with. However, at the 
present time the task of suppressing resistance has, in the main, 
been completed, and the task now confronting us is that of admin- 
istering the state. 

This transition from what was once the priority task of 
convincing the masses, a transition from the task of winning 
power and crushing the resistance of the exploiters by military 
force to what is now the primary task of administering the 
state—this transition is the main feature of the present moment. 
The difficulty which the Soviet government is experiencing is that 
of bringing home the essentials of this transition to all the class- 
conscious elements of the working masses as well as the people’s 
political leaders. For it is self-understood that the transition to the 
peaceful tasks of governing the whole population irrespective of 
classes, a transition that is taking place in conditions when the 
civil war is still going on in some places, when grave military 
dangers are threatening the Soviet Republic from both the West 
and the East, and when the war has caused untold havoc through- 
out the country—it is self-understood that such a transition is 
beset with tremendous difficulties. 


CHAPTER V 


The task of administering the state, which now confronts the 
Soviet government, has this special feature, that, probably for the 
first time in the modern history of civilised nations, it deals pre- 
eminently with economics rather than with: politics. Usually the 
word “administration” is associated chiefly, if not solely, with 
political activity. However, the very basis and essence of Soviet 
power, like that of the transition itself from capitalist to socialist 
society, lie in the fact that political tasks occupy a subordinate 
position to economic tasks. And now, especially after the prac- 
tical experience of over four months of Soviet government in 
Russia, it should be quite clear to us that the task of administering 
the state is primarily a purely economic task—that of healing the 
country’s wounds inflicted by the war, restoring its productive 
forces, organising accountancy in and control over production 
and distribution, raising the productivity of labour—in short, it 
boils down to the task of economic reorganisation. 

This task can be said to fall under two main headings: 1) ac- 
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counting and control over production and distribution in the 
broadest, most widespread and universal forms of such account- 
ing and control, and 2) raising the productivity of labour. These 
tasks can be handled by any form of collective effort or any form 
of state passing over to socialism only on condition that the basic 
economic, social, cultural and political preconditions for this have 
been created in a sufficient degree by capitalism. Without large- 
scale machine production, without a more or less developed 
network of railways, postal and telegraph communications, with- 
out a more or less developed network of public educational insti- 
tutions, neither of these tasks can be carried out in a systematic 
way on a national scale. Russia is in a position when quite a 
number of these initial preconditions for such a transition actually 
exist. On the other hand, quite a number of these preconditions 
are absent in our country, but can be borrowed by it fairly easily 
from the experience of the neighbouring, far more advanced 
countries, whom history and international intercourse have long 
since placed in close contact with Russia. 


CHAPTER VI 


The basic aim of every society going over to a socialist system 
consists in the victory of the ruling class—or rather the class that 
is growing up to be the ruling class—namely, the proletariat, over 
the bourgeoisie as described above. And this task is set before us 
in a substantially new way, quite unlike the way it stood in the 
course of many decades of the proletariat’s world-wide experience 
of struggle against the bourgeoisie. Now, after the gains of the 
October Revolution, after our successes in the civil war, victory 
over the bourgeoisie should stand for something much bigger, 
albeit more peaceful in form: namely, victory over the bour- 
geotsie, now that it has been secured politically and made good 
militanly, should now be achieved in the sphere of organisation of 
the national economy, in the sphere of organisation of 
production, in the sphere of country-wide accounting and control. 
The problem of accounting and control over production was dealt 
with by the bourgeoisie all the more effectively in proportion as 
production expanded and the network of national economic insti- 
tutions embracing tens and hundreds of millions of the population 
of a large modem state became more ramified. We must handle 
this task now in a new way, backed by the predominating position 
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of the proletariat, supported by the bulk of the working and 
exploited masses, making use of those elements of organising 
talent and technical knowledge which have been accumulated by 
the preceding society, and nine-tenths, perhaps even ninety-nine 
hundredths of which belong to a class hostile and opposed to the 
socialist revolution. 


Dictated between March Collected Works, 
23 and 28, 1918 Vol. 42, pp. 68-72 
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From THE IMMEDIATE TASKS OF THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT*? 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
REPUBLIC AND THE FUNDAMENTAL TASKS 
OF THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 


Thanks to the peace which has been achieved—despite its 
extremely onerous character and extreme instability—the Russian 
Soviet Republic has gained an opportunity to concentrate 
its efforts for a while on the most important and most difficult 
aspect of the socialist revolution, namely, the task of organisa- 
ton. 

This task was clearly and definitely set before all the working 
and oppressed people in the fourth paragraph (Part 4) of the reso- 
lution adopted at the Extraordinary Congress of Soviets in 
Moscow on March 15, 1918, in that paragraph (or part) which 
speaks of the self-discipline of the working people and of the ruth- 
less struggle against chaos and disorganisation.43 

Of course, the peace achieved by the Russian Soviet Republic is 
unstable not because she is now thinking of resuming military 
Operations: apart from bourgeois counter-revolutionaries and 
their henchmen (the Mensheviks and others), no sane politician 
thinks of doing that. The instability of the peace is due to the fact 
that in the imperialist states bordering on Russia to the West 
and the East, which command enormous military forces, the mili- 
tary party, tempted by Russia's momentary weakness and egged 
on by capitalists, who hate socialism and are eager for plunder, 
mav gain the upper hand at anv moment. 

Under these circumstances the only real. not paper, guarantee 
of peace we have is the antagonism among the imperialist powers, 
which has reached extreme limits, and which is apparent on the 
one hand in the resumption of the imperialist butchery of the 
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peoples in the West, and on the other hand in the extreme intensi- 
fication of imperialist rivalry between Japan and America for 
supremacy in the Pacific and on the Pacific coast. 

It goes without saying that with such an unreliable guard for 
protection, our Soviet Socialist Republic is in an extremely 
unstable and certainly critical international position. All our 
efforts must be exerted to the very utmost to make use of the 
respite given us by the combination of circumstances so that we 
can heal the very severe wounds inflicted by the war upon the 
entire social organism of Russia and bring about an economic: 
revival, without which a real increase in our country’s defence 
potential is inconceivable. 

It also goes without saying that we shall be able to render effec- 
tive assistance to the socialist revolution in the West, which has 
been delayed for a number of reasons, only to the extent that we 
are able to fulfil the task of organisation confronting us. 

A fundamental condition for the successful accomplishment of 
the primary task of organisation confronting us is that the 
people's political leaders, i.e., the members of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), and following them all the class- 
conscious representatives of the mass of the working people, shall 
fully appreciate the radical distinction in this respect between 
previous bourgeois revolutions and the present socialist revolu- 
tion. 

In bourgeois revolutions, the principal task of the mass of 
working people was to fulfil the negative or destructive work of 
abolishing feudalism, monarchy and medievalism. The positive or 
constructive work of organising the new society was carried out 
by the property-owning bourgeois minority of the population. ` 
And the latter carried out this task with relative ease, despite the 
resistance of the workers and the poor peasants, not only because 
the resistance of the people exploited by capital was then 
extremely weak, since they were scattered and uneducated, but 
also because the chief organising force of anarchically built capi- 
talist society is the spontaneously growing and expanding national 
and international market. 

In every socialist revolution, however—and consequently in the 
socialist revolution in Russia which we began on October 25, 
1917—1the principal task of the proletariat, and of the poor 
peasants which it leads; is the positive or constructive work of 
setting up an extremely intricate and delicate system of new orga- 
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nisational relationships extending to the planned production and 
distribution of the goods required for the existence of tens of 
millions of people. Such a revolution can be successfully carried 
out only if the majority of the population, and primarily the 
majority of the working people, engage in independent creative 
work as makers of history. Only if the proletariat and the poor 
peasants display sufficient class-consciousness, devotion to prin- 
ciple, self-sacrifice and perseverance, will the victory of the 
socialist revolution be assured. By creating a new, Soviet type of 
state, which gives the working and oppressed people the chance to 
take an active part in the independent building up of a new 
society, we solved only a small part of this difficult problem. The 
principal difficulty lies in the economic sphere, namely, the intro- 
duction of the strictest and universal accounting and control of 
the production and distribution of goods, raising the productivity 
of labour and socialising production in practice. 


The development of the Bolshevik Party, which today is the 
governing party in Russia, very strikingly indicates the nature of 
the turning-point in history we have now reached, which is the 
peculiar feature of the present political situation, and which calls 
for a new orientation of Soviet power, i.e., for a new presentation 
of new tasks. 

The first task of every party of the future is to convince the 
majority of the people that its programme and tactics are correct. 
This task stood in the forefront both in tsarist times and in the 
period of the Chernovs’ and Tseretelis’ policy of compromise with 
the Kerenskys and Kishkins. This task has now been fulfilled in 
the main, for, as the recent Congress of Soviets in Moscow incon- 
trovertibly proved, the majority of the workers and peasants of 
Apa ar aaen on the side of the Bolsheviks; but of course, 

ar from being completely f i 
crinkly fulfilled)” pletely fulfilled (and it can never be 
_ The second task that confronted our Party was to capture poli- 
tical power and to suppress the restance of the exploiisis This 
task has not been completely fulfilled either, and it cannot be 
ignored because the monarchists and Constitutional-Democrats 
on the one hand, and their henchmen and hangers-on, the 
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Mensheviks and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, on the other, are 

- continuing their efforts to unite for the purpose of overthrowing 
Soviet power. In the main, however, the task of suppressing the 
resistance of the exploiters was fulfilled in the period from 
October 25, 1917, to (approximately) February 1918, or to the 
surrender of Bogayevsky. 

A third task is now coming to the fore as the immediate task 
and one which constitutes the peculiar feature of the present situa- 
tion, namely, the task of organising administration of Russia. Of 
course, we advanced and tackled this task on the very day 
following October 25, 1917. Up to now, however, since the 
resistance of the exploiters still took the form of open civil war, 
up to now the task of administration could not become the main, 
the central task. 

Now it has become the main and central task. We, the 
Bolshevik Party, have convinced Russia. We have won Russia 
from the rich for the poor, from the exploiters for the working 
people. Now we must administer Russia. And the whole pecu- 
liarity of the present situation, the whole difficulty, lies in under- 
standing the specific features of the transition from the principal 
task of convincing the people and of suppressing the exploiters by 
armed force to the principal task of administration. 

For the first time in human history a socialist party has 
managed to complete in the main the conquest of power and the 
suppression of the exploiters, and has managed to approach 
directly the task of administration. We must prove worthy 
executors of this most difficult (and most gratifying) task of the 
socialist revolution. We must fully realise that in order to admin- 
ister successfully, besides being able to convince people, 
besides being able to win a civil war, we must be able to do prac- 
tical organisational work. This is the most difficult task, be- 
cause it is a matter of organising in a new way the most deep- 
rooted, the economic, foundations of life of scores of millions of 
people. And it is the most gratifying task, because only after, it 
has been fulfilled (in the principal and main outlines) will it be 
possible to say that Russia has hecome not only a Soviet, but 
also a socialist, republic. 


71-710 
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“HARMONIOUS ORGANISATION” AND DICTATORSHIP 


The resolution adopted by the recent Moscow Congress of 
Soviets advanced as the primary task of the moment the establish- 
ment of a “harmonious organisation”, and the tightening of disci- 
pline.44 Everyone now readily “votes for” and “subscribes to” 
resolutions of this kind; but usually people do not think over the 
fact that the application of such resolutions calls for coer- 
cion—coercion precisely in the form of dictatorship. And yet it 
would be extremely stupid and absurdly utopian to assume that 
the transition from capitalism to socialism is possible without 
coercion and without dictatorship. Marx’s theory very definitely 
opposed this petty-bourgeois-democratic and anarchist absurdity 
long ago. And Russia of 1917-18 confirms the correctness of 
Marx's theory in this respect so strikingly, palpably and 
imposingly that only those who are hopelessly dull or who have 
obstinately decided to turn their backs on the truth can be under 
any misapprehension conceming this. Either the dictatorship of 
Kornilov (if we take him as the Russian type of bourgeois Cavaig- 
nac), or the dictatorship of the proletariat—any other choice is 
out of the question for a country which is developing at an 
extremely rapid rate with extremely sharp turns and amidst 
desperate ruin created by one of the most horrible wars in history. 
Every solution that offers a middle path is either a deception of 
the people by the bourgeoisie—for the bourgeoisie dare not tell 
the truth, dare not say that they need Kornilov—or an expression 
of the dull-wittedness of the petty-bourgeois democrats, of the 
Chernovs, Tseretelis and Martovs, who chatter about the unity of 
democracy, the dictatorship of democracy, the general demo- 
cratic front, and similar nonsense. Those whom even the progress 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917-18 has not taught that a 
middle course is impossible, must be given up for lost. i 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to see that during every 
transition from capitalism to socialism, dictatorship is necessary 
for two main reasons, or along two main channels. Firstly, capi- 
talism cannot be defeated and eradicated without the ruthless 
suppression of the resistance of the exploiters, who cannot at once 
be deprived of their wealth, of their advantages of organisation 
and knowledge. and consequently for a fairly long period will 
inevitably try to overthrow the hated rule of the poor. Secondly, 
every great revolution, and a socialist revolution in particular, 
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even if there is no external war, is inconceivable without internal 
war, i.e., civil war, which is even more devastating than extemal 
war, and involves thousands and millions of cases of wavering 
and desertion from one side to another, implies a state of extreme 
indefiniteness, lack of equilibrium and chaos. And of course, all 
the elements of disintegration of the old society, which are inevit- 
ably very numerous and: connected mainly with the petty bour- 
geoisie (because it is the petty bourgeoisie that every war and 
every crisis ruins and destroys first), are bound to “reveal them- 
selves” during such a profound revolution. And these elements of 
disintegration cannot “reveal themselves” otherwise than in an 
increase of crime, hooliganism, corruption, profiteering and out- 
rages of every kind. To put these down requires time and requires 
an iron hand. 

There has not been a single great revolution in history in which 
the people did not instinctively realise this and did not show 
salutary firmness by shooting thieves on the spot. The misfortune 
of previous revolutions was that the revolutionary enthusiasm of 
the people, which sustained them in their state of tension and gave 
them the strength to suppress ruthlessly the elements of disinte- 
gration, did not last long. The social, i.e., the class, reason for this 
instability of the revolutionary enthusiasm of the people was the 
weakness of the proletariat, which alone is able (if it is sufficiently 
numerous, class-conscious and disciplined) to win over to its side 
the majority of the working and exploited people (the majority of 
the poor, to speak more simply and popularly) and retain power 
sufficiently long to suppress completely all the exploiters as well 
as all the elements of disintegration. 

It was this historical experience of all revolutions, it was this 
world-historic—economic and _ political—lesson that Marx 
summed up when he gave his short: sharp, concise and expressive 
formula: dictatorship of the proletariat. And the fact that the 
Russian revolution has been correct in its approach to this world- 
historic task has been proved by the victorious progress of the 
Soviet form of organisation among all the peoples and tongucs of 
Russia. For Soviet power is nothing but an organisational form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the dictatorship of the 
advanced class, which raises to a new democracy and to indepen- 
dent participation in the administration of the state tens upon tens 
of millions of working and exploited people, who by their own 
experience learn to regard the disciplined and class-conscious 
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vanguard of the proletariat as their most reliable leader. 

Dictatorship, however, is a big word, and big words should not 
be thrown about carelessly. Dictatorship is iron rule, government 
that is revolutionarily bold, swift and ruthless in suppressing both 
exploiters and hooligans. But our government is excessively mild, 
very often it resembles jelly more than iron. We must not forget 
for a moment that the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois element is 
fighting against the Soviet system in two ways; on the one hand, 
it is operating from without, by the methods of the Savinkovs, 
Gotzes, Gegechkoris and Kornilovs, by conspiracies and rebel- 
lions, and by their filthy “ideological” reflection, the flood of lies 
and slander in the Constitutional-Democratic, Right Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik press; on the other hand, this 
element operates from within and takes advantage of every mani- 
festation of disintegration, of every weakness, in order to bribe, to 
increase indiscipline, laxity and chaos. The nearer we approach 
the complete military suppression of the bourgeoisie, the more 
dangerous does the element of petty-bourgeois anarchy become. 
And the fight against this element cannot be waged solely with the 
aid of propaganda and agitation, solely by organising competition 
and by selecting organisers. The struggle must also be waged by 
means of coercion. 

As the fundamental task of the government becomes not 
military suppression, but administration, the typical manifestation 
of suppression and compulsion will be not shooting on the spot, 
but trial by court. In this respect also the revolutionary people 
after October 25, 1917 took the right path and demonstrated the 
viability of the revolution by setting up their own workers’ and 
peasants’ courts, even before the decrees dissolving the bourgeois 
bureaucratic judiciary were passed. But our revolutionary and 
people's courts are extremely, incredibly weak. One feels that we 
have not yet done away with the People’s attitude towards the 
courts as towards something official and alien, an attitude inher- 
ited from the yoke of the landowners and of the bourgeoisie. It is 
not yet sufficiently realised that the courts are an organ which 
enlists precisely the poor, every one of them, in the work of state 
administration (for the work of the courts is one of the functions 
of state administration), that the courts are an organ of the power 
of the proletariat and of the poor peasants, that the courts are an 
instrument for inculcating discipline. There is not yet sufficient 
appreciation of the simple and obvious fact that if the principal 
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misfortunes of Russia at the present time are hunger and unem- 
ployment, these misfortunes cannot be overcome by spurts, but 
only by comprehensive, all-embracing, country-wide organisation 
and discipline in order to increase the output of bread for the 
people and bread for industry (fuel), to transport these in good 
time to the places where they are required, and to distribute them 
properly; and it is not fully appreciated that, consequently, it is 
those who violate labour discipline at any factory, in any under- 
taking, in any matter, who are responsible for the sufferings 
caused by the famine and unemployment, that we must know how 
to find the guilty ones, to bring them to trial and ruthlessly punish 
them. Where the petty-bourgeois anarchy against which we must 
now wage a most persistent struggle makes itself felt is in the 
failure to appreciate the economic and political connection 
between famine and unemployment, on the one hand, and 
general laxity in matters ot organisation and discipline, on the 
other—in the tenacity of the small-proprietor outlook, namely, 
I'll grab all I can for myself; the rest can go hang. 

In the rail transport service, which perhaps most strikingly 
embodies the economic ties of an organism created by large-scale 
capitalism, the struggle between the element of petty-bourgeois 
laxity and proletarian organisation is particularly evident. The 
“administrative” elements provide a host of saboteurs and 
bribe-takers; the best part of the proletarian elements fight 
for discipline; but among both elements there are, of course, 
many waverers and “weak” characters who are unable to with- 
stand the “temptation” of profiteering, bribery, personal gain 
obtained by spoiling the whole apparatus, upon the proper 
working of which the victory over famine and unemployment 
depends. 

‘The struggle that has been developing around the recent decree 
on the management of the railways, the decree which grants indi- 
vidual executives dictatorial powers (or “unlimited” powers), is 
characteristic. The conscious (and to a large extent, probably, 
unconscious) representatives of petty-bourgeois laxity would like 
to see in this granting of “unlimited” (i.e., dictatorial) powers to 
individuals a departure from the collegiate principle, from 
democracy and from the principles of Soviet government. Here 
and there, among Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, a positively 
hooligan agitation, i.e., agitation appealing to the base instincts 
and to the small proprietor’s urge to “grab all he can”, has been 
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developed against the dictatorship decree. The question has 
become one of really enormous significance. Firstly, the question 
of principle, namely, is the appointment of individuals, dictators 
with unlimited powers, in general compatible with the fundamen- 
tal principles of Soviet government? Secondly, what relation has 
this case—this precedent, if you will—to the special tasks of 
govemment in the present concrete situation? We must deal very 
thoroughty with both these questions. 

That in the history of revolutionary movements the dictatorship 
of individuals was very often the expression, the vehicle, the 
channel of the dictatorship of the revolutionary classes has been 
shown by the irrefutable experience of history. Undoubtedly, the 
dictatorship of individuals was compatible with bourgeois 
democracy. On this point, however, the bourgeois denigrators of 
the Soviet system, as well as their petty-bourgeois henchmen, 
always display sleight of hand: on the one hand, they declare the 
Soviet system to be something absurd, anarchistic and savage, 
and carefully pass over in silence all our historical examples and 
theoretical arguments which prove that the Soviets are a higher 
form of democracy, and what is more, the beginning of a socialist 
form of democracy; on the other hand, they demand of us a 
higher democracy than bourgeois democracy and say: personal 
dictatorship is absolutely incompatible with your, Bolshevik (i.e., 
not bourgeois, but socialist), Soviet democracy. 

These are exceedingly poor arguments. If we are not anarchists, 
we must admit that the state. that is, coercion, is necessary for the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. The form of coercion is 
determined by the degree of development of the given revolu- 
tionary class, and also by special circumstances, such as, for 
example, the legacy of a long and reactionary war and the forms 
of resistance put up by the bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. 
There is, therefore, absolutely no contradiction in principle 
between Soviet (that is, socialist) democracy and the exercise of 
dictatorial powers by individuals. The ditference between prole- 
tarian dictatorship and bourgeois dictatorship is that the former 
strikes at the exploiting minority in the interests of the exploited 
majority, and that it is exercised—also through individuals—not 
only by the working and exploited People, but also by organisa- 
tions which are built in such a way as to rouse these people to 
history-making activity. (The Soviet organisations are organisa- 
tions of this kind.) ? 
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In regard to the second question, concerning the significance of 
individual dictatorial powers from the point of view of the specific 
tasks of the present moment, it must be said that large-scale 
machine industry—which is precisely the material source, the 
productive source, the foundation of socialism—calls for absolute 
and strict unity of will, which directs the joint labours of 
hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands of people. The tech- 
nical, economic and historical necessity of this is obvious, and all 
those who have thought about socialism have always regarded it 
as one of the conditions of socialism. But how can strict unity of 
will be ensured? By thousands subordinating their will to the will 
of one. 

Given ideal class-consciousness and discipline on the part of 
those participating in the common work, this subordination 
would be something like the mild leadership of a conductor of an 
orchestra. It may assume the sharp forms of a dictatorship if ideal 
discipline and class-consciousness are lacking. But be that as it 
may, unquestioning subordination to a single will is absolutely 
necessary for the success of processes organised on the pattern of 
large-scale machine industry. On the railways it is twice and three 
times as necessary. In this transition from one political task to 
another, which on the surface is totally dissimilar to the first, lies 
the whole originality of the present situation. The revolution has 
only just smashed the oldest, strongest and heaviest of fetters, to 
which the people submitted under duress. That was yesterday. 
Today, however, the same revolution demands—precisely in the 
interests of its development and consolidation, precisely in the 
interests of socialism—that the people unquestioningly obey the 
single will of the leaders of labour. Of course, such a transition 
cannot be made at one step. Clearly, it can be achieved only as a 
result of tremendous jolts, shocks, reversions to old ways, the 
enormous exertion of effort on the part of the proletarian van- 
guard, which is leading the people to the new ways. Those who 
drop into the philistine hysterics of Novaya Zhizn or Vperyod, *5 
Dyelo Naroda ot Nash Vek4® do not stop to think about this. 

Take the psychology of the average, ordinary representative of 
the toiling and exploited masses, compare it with the objective, 
material conditions of his life in society. Before the October 
Revolution he did not see a single instance of the propertied, 
exploiting classes making any real sacrifice for him, giving up 
anything for his benefit. He did not sce them giving him the land 
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and liberty that had been repeatedly promised him, giving him 
peace, sacrificing “Great Power” interests and the interests of 
Great Power secret treaties, sacrificing capital and profits. He saw 
this only after October 25, 1917, when he took it himself by force, 
and had to defend by force what he had taken, against the Keren- 
skys, Gotzes, Gegechkoris, Dutovs and Kornilovs. Naturally, for a 
certain time, all his attention, ali his thoughts, all his spiritual 
strength, were concentrated on taking a breath, on unbending his 
back, on straightening his shoulders, on taking the blessings of life 
that were there for the taking, and that had always been denied 
him by the now overthrown exploiters. Of course, a certain 
amount of time is required to enable the ordinary working man 
not only to see for himself, not only to become convinced, but 
also to feel that he cannot simply “take”, snatch, grab things, that 
this leads to increased disruption, to ruin, to the return of the 
Kornilovs. The corresponding change in the conditions of life 
(and consequently in the psychology) of the ordinary working 
men is only just beginning. And our whole task, the task of the 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), which is the class-conscious 
spokesman for the strivings of the exploited for emancipation, is to 
appreciate this change, to understand that it is necessary, to stand 
at the head of the exhausted people who are wearily seeking a 
way out and lead them along the true path, along the path of 
labour discipline, along the path of co-ordinating the task of 
arguing at mass meetings about the conditions of work with the 
task of unquestioningly obeying the will of the Soviet leader, of 
the dictator, during the work. 

The “mania for meetings” is an object of the ridicule, and still 
more often of the spiteful hissing of the bourgeoisie, the Menshe- 
viks, the Novaya Zhizn people, who see only the chaos, the confu- 
sion and the outbursts of small-proprietor egoism. But without the 
discussions at public meetings the mass of the oppressed could 
never have changed from the discipline forced upon them by the 
exploiters to conscious, voluntary discipline. The airing of ques- 
tions at public meetings is the genuine democracy of the working 
people, their way of unbending their backs, their awakening to a 
new life, their first steps along the road which they themselves 
have cleared of vipers (the exploiters, the imperialists, the 
landowners and capitalists) and which they want to learn to build 
themselves, in their own way, for themselves, on the principles of 
their own Soviet, and not alien, not aristocratic, not bourgeois 
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rule. It required precisely the October victory of the working 
people over the exploiters, it required a whole historical period in 
which the working people themselves could first of all discuss the 
new conditions of life and the new tasks, in order to make possible 
the durable transition to superior forms of labour discipline, to the 
conscious appreciation of the necessity for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, to unquestioning obedience to the orders of individual 
representatives of the Soviet government during the work. 

This transition has now begun. 

We have successfully fulfilled the first task of the revolution; we 
have seen how the mass of working people evolved in themselves 
the fundamental condition for its success: they united their efforts 
against the exploiters in order to overthrow them. Stages like that 
of October 1905, February and October 1917 are of world- 
historic significance. 

We have successfully fulfilled the second task of the revolution: 
to awaken, to raise those very “lower ranks” of society whom the 
exploiters had pushed down, and who only after October 25, 
1917 obtained complete freedom to overthrow the exploiters and 
to begin to take stock of things and arrange life in their own way. 
The airing of questions at public meetings by the most oppressed 
and downtrodden, by the least educated mass of working people, 
their coming over to the side of the Bolsheviks, their setting up 
everywhere of their own Soviet organisations—this was the 
second great stage of the revolution. 

The third stage is now beginning. We must consolidate what we 
ourselves have won, what we ourselves have decreed, made law, 
discussed, planned—consolidate all this in stable forms of every- 
day labour discipline. This is the most difficult, but the most 
gratifving task, because only its fulfilment will give us a socialist 
system. We must learn to combine the “public meeting” 
democracy of the working people—turbulent, surging, overflow- 
ing its banks like a spring flood—with iron discipline while at 
work, with unquestioning obedience to the will of a single person, 
the Soviet leader, while at work. 

We have not yet learned to do this. 

We shall learn it. 

Yesterday we were menaced. by the restoration of bourgeois 
exploitation, personified by the Kornilovs, Gotzes, Dutovs, 
Gegechkoris and Bogayevskys. We conquered them. This restora- 
tion, this very same restoration menaces us today in another form, 
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in the form of the element of petty-bourgeois laxity and anarch- 
ism, or small-proprietor “it’s not my business” psychology, in the 
form of the daily, petty, but numerous sorties and attacks of this 
element against proletarian discipline. We must, and we shall, 
vanquish this element of petty-bourgeois anarchy. 


Written between Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
April 13 and 20, 1918 -> pp. 237-43, 263-72 
Published in Pravda No. 83 

and in a Supplement 
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SPEECH IN THE MOSCOW SOVIET 
OF WORKERS’, PEASANTS’ AND RED ARMY DEPUTIES 
APRIL 23, 1918 


VERBATIM REPORT 


Comrades, allow me first of all to greet the newly elected 
Moscow Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. 

You have had to elect a new membership at an extremely grave 
time, at a tragic moment when the development of our revolution 
is entering its most dangerous and difficult phase. Elements 
hostile to the revolution, all those who support the enemies of the 
people, all those who follow in the wake of the bourgeoisie, had 
put great hopes in the elections to our Soviet, for at the present 
time we are passing through an extremely difficult period, when 
the victorious advance of the revolution has ended and it has 
entered a phase of painful experiences and even defeats. And at 
this moment the proletariat has again shown us the great strength 
of its class-consciousness. The workers, appreciating the full diffi- 
culty of the period we are passing through, clearly understand 
that the removal of the great afflictions which have now fallen to 
the lot of the working people depends not on us, but on the whole 
course of historical events. With heroic determination the workers 
will shoulder the burden of new deprivations, if they can defend 
thereby the gains of the October Revolution. 

There is no doubt that, along with severe trials, the revolution 
has nevertheless entered a phase of new, inconspicuous victories, 
which do not catch the eye but are not less important than the 
brilliant victories of the epoch of the October barricades. We are 
confronted in all their magnitude by our two mortal enemies: 
facing us in full armour are the external and the internal enemies, 
ready to tear the revolution to pieces and awaiting a suitable 
moment to deliver a knock-out blow. The external enemy is 
international imperialism. Armed to the teeth and possessing a 
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wealth of technical equipment, it is awaiting the moment for a 
new predatory attack on Soviet Russia. Bearing this in mind, we 
must with merciless clear-sightedness look the ominous truth 
squarely in the face. 

At the present time, as a result of the most reactionary war 
which our tormented country has had to endure, we do not have 
sufficient forces for an active, armed struggle against world reac- 
tion; we do not have an army, we do not have the forces with 
which to oppose the excellently organised contingents of interna- 
tional counter-revolution, which have the strength that comes 
with up-to-date equipment and ideal discipline. For the time 
being we are alone and surrounded by deadly enemies. 

At the time of the October uprising of the working people, 
when we unfurled the Red banner of the socialist revolution 
before the workers, we went through a period of easy, dazzling 
success. The workers of other countries, who heard the far-off 
roar of the Russian revolution, understood what was taking place 
in Russia and realised that the Russian proletariat’s action 
furthered their own vital cause. At that time, we easily coped with 
the reactionary gangs, we easily suppressed the remnants of the 
Menshevik gangs who were in revolt against the people and who 
opposed us not by open struggle arms in hand but by the dirty 
weapon of lies, slander and unprecedented treachery. As a result 
of our struggle against the counter-revolution we achieved a big 
victory, as seen from the fact that the counter-revolutionary 
Komilov, foremost in audacity, was killed by his own soldiers, 
who had revolted against him.47 

Waging an extensive struggle against the domestic counter- 
revolution on all fronts, we took advantage of the hitch suffered 
by the intemational bourgeoisie and delivered a well-timed, 
powerful body-blow at the now shattered counter-revolution. We 
can say with confidence that in the main the civil war is at an end. 
There will be some skirmishes, of course, and in some towns street 
fighting will flare up here or there, due to isolated attempts by the 
reactionaries to overthrow the strength of the revolution—the 
Soviet System—but there is no doubt that on the internal front 
reaction has been irretrievably smashed by the efforts of the insur- 
gent people. Thus we have survived the first period of develop- 
ment of the revolution—the beginning of which dates from the 


October days—a period of intoxicating success, which did, in 
fact, go to the heads of some people. 
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I repeat again that the most difficult, the gravest phase in the 
life of our revolution has now begun. The task before us is the 
inflexible exertion of all our strength and its application to new 
creative work, for only iron endurance and labour discipline will 
enable the revolutionary Russian proletariat, as yet so solitary in 
its gigantic revolutionary work, to hold out till the time of deliver- 
ance when the international proletariat will come to our aid. 

We are a revolutionary working-class contingent that has 
advanced to the forefront, not because we are better than other 
workers, not because the Russian proletariat is superior to the 
working class of other countries, but solely because we were one 
of the most backward countries in the world. We shall achieve 
final victory only when we succeed at last in conclusively 
smashing international imperialism, which relies on the tre- 
mendous strength of its equipment and discipline. But we shall 
achieve victory only together with all the workers of other 
countries, of the whole world. 

By force of circumstances, we have had to make an onerous 
Peace in Brest, and we do not hide the fact that at any moment 
this peace may be treacherously violated by the numerous 
enemies of the revolution who are advancing upon us from all 
sides, and against whom we are powerless to begin an active 
struggle at the present moment. Bear in mind that anyone who 
would call you just now to this active, armed, open struggle 
against international predatory imperialism would commit an act 
of treachery to the people, would be a voluntary or involuntary 
agent-provocateur and servitor of one or other clique of the impe- 
nalists. And anyone who acts in opposition to the tactics to which 
we have adhered in the recent period—even if he calls himself the 
most “Lett”, even super-Left, Communist—is a bad revolution- 
ary, I will say more, is not a revolutionary at all. (Applause.) 

Our backwardness has put us in the forefront, and we shall 
perish unless we are capable of holding out until we receive 
powerful support from workers who have risen in revolt in other 
countries. Our task consists in steadily continuing our tactics of 
proletanan struggle. 

We have one extremely dangerous secret enemy, more dang- 
erous than many open counter-revolutionanes; this enemy is the 
deadly enemy of the socialist revolution and Soviet power, which 
is a people's parliament of a new type for the poor, one that has 
hitherto not existed anywhere—this enemy is the anarchy of the 
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petty proprietor. There is no doubt that we have come near to 
surmounting the most difficult obstacles in the way of the devel- 
opment of the socialist revolution. The first and foremost task 
confronting us is the full realisation of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in all spheres: in the organisation of labour discipline, 
in production, and in the distribution of products. The enemy of 
whom I have spoken is the anarchy of the petty proprietors, 
whose life is guided by one thought: “I grab all 1 can—the rest 
can go hang.” This enemy is more powerful than all the Korni- 
lovs, Dutovs and Kaledins put together. 

These petty kulaks, petty employers and proprietors say: “All 
the time we have been oppressed, all the time we have been 
crushed—well, how can we fail to take advantage of such a 
favourable opportunity.” This phenomenon is a serious obstacle 
and unless we overcome it victory is inconceivable, for a new 
Komilov will grow from each petty proprietor, from each greedy 
grabber. 

Alongside this danger, the’ terrible spectre of approaching 
famine and mass unemployment confronts us, but we see that all 
class-conscious workers, whose numbers increase not daily but 
hourly, take into consideration and understand that at the present 
time the sole means of struggle against these grave dangers is the 
unrelaxing exertion of all our strength and powerful endurance. 
And let it be remembered by those who give way to despair, and 
who lose heart and vigour at difficult moments in our revolution, 
that we have always said that we cannot pass from capitalism to 
the full victory of socialism by the bloodless and easy path of 
Persuasion and conciliation, and that we can only reach our goal 
as the result of a furious struggle. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat stands for the use of force 
against the exploiters. Our road is through endurance, proletarian 
solidarity, and the iron dictatorship of the working people. There 
is no doubt that in many cases the Soviet government has not 
displayed sufficient determination in the Struggle against counter- 
revolution, and in this respect it has had the appearance not of 
iron, but of jelly, from which socialism cannot be built. We have 
not conquered petty-bourgeois anarchy. This country, which the 
course of history has advanced to the foremost Position in the 
arena of the world revolution, a country devastated and bled 
white, is in an extremely grave situation and we shall be crushed 
if we do not counter ruin, disorganisation and despair with the 
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iron dictatorship of the class-conscious workers. We shall be 
merciless both to our enemies and to all waverers and harmful 
elements in our midst who dare to bring disorganisation into our 
difficult creative work of building a new life for the working 
people. 

We have begun to solve a problem the mastery of which will 
bring the full guarantee and consolidation of socialism. To over- 
come all difficulties, to struggle successfully against famine and 
unemployment, we shall perform an impercepuble, modest but 
difficult task of state importance, and anyone who opposes us will 
be a bitter enemy of the world proletariat. 

The elections to the Moscow Soviet have shown how great is 
the workers’ insight into current events. They have realised that 
Soviet power is not a showy ornament but something of their own 
flesh and blood. This last act, that of the elections to our Soviet, 
has spelt defeat for all those who pinned their hopes on these elec- 
tions, for all the wavering elements, and this gives me hope and 
confidence that we are on the right road, which will lead us to the 
full victory of socialism. (Ovation. All sing “The Internationale”’.) 


Published on April 24, 1918 Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
in Pravda No. 79 pp. 229-33 
and /zvestia VTsiK No. 81 
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From REPORT ON FOREIGN POLICY DELIVERED AT A 

JOINT MEETING OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THE MOSCOW SOVIET 
MAY 14, 1918 


We Russian revolutionaries have had the good fortune in the 
twentieth century to pass through two revolutions, each of which 
gave us a lot of experience, which has also stamped its impression 
on the lives of the people, of how a deep-going and effective 
revolutionary movement is prepared: how the different classes in 
this movement behave; by what difficult and exhausting path, 
sometimes by a long evolution, the maturity of new classes comes 
about. 

Remember how hard it was for the Soviets, created by the 
spontaneous outburst in 1905, how hard it was for them in 1917 
to take up the fight again, and how hard later, when they had to 
go through all the suffering of compromise with the bourgeoisie 
and with the hidden, most rabid enemies of the working class, 
who talked of the defence of the revolution, of the Red Flag, and 
committed the greatest of crimes in June 1917—now, when the 
majority of the working class supports us, remember what it cost 
alter the great 1905 Revolution to emerge with Soviets of the 
working and peasant classes. Remember all this, and think of the 
mass scale on which the struggle against international imperialism 
is developing, think how difficult the transition to this situation is, 
and what the Russian Republic had to undergo when it found 
itself ahead of all the other contingents of the socialist army. 

l know that there are, of course, wiseacres with a high opinion 
of themselves and even calling themselves socialists, who assert 
that power should not have been taken until the revolution broke 
out in all countries. They do not realise that in saying this they are 
deserting the revolution and going over to the side of the bour- 
geoisie. To wait until the working classes carry out a revolution on 
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an international scale means that everyone will remain suspended 
in mid-air. This is senseless. Everyone knows the difficulties of a 
revolution. It may begin with brilliant success in one country and 
then go through agonising periods, since final victory is only 
possible on a world scale, and only by the joint efforts of the 
workers of all countries. Our task consists in being restrained and 
prudent, we must manoeuvre and retreat until we receive rein- 
forcements. A changeover to these tactics is inevitable, no matter 
how much they are mocked by so-called revolutionaries with no 
idea of what revolution means. 

We possess great revolutionary experience, which has taught us 
that it is essential to employ the tactics of merciless attack when 
objective conditions permit, when the experience of compromis- 
ing has shown that the people’s indignation has been aroused, and 
that attack will express this change. But we have to resort to 
temporising tactics, to a slow gathering of forces when objective 
circumstances do not favour a call for a general merciless repulse. 

Any person who does not shut his eyes to the facts, who is not 
blind, knows that we are merely repeating what we have said 
earlier, and what we have always said: that we do not forget the 
weakness of the Russian working class compared to other contin- 
gents of the international proletariat. It was not our own will, but 
historical circumstances, the legacy of the tsarist regime, the 
flabbiness of the Russian bourgeoisie, that caused this contingent 
to march ahead of the other contingents of the international 
proletariat; it was not because we desired it, but because circum- 
stances demanded it. We must remain at our post until the arrival 
of our ally, the international proletariat, which will arrive and will 
inevitably arrive, but which is approaching at an immeasurably 
slower pace than we expect or wish. If we see that as a result of 
objective conditions the international proletariat moves too 
slowly, we must nevertheless stick to our tactics of temporising 
and utilising the conflicts and contradictions between the impe- 
rialists, of slowly accumulating strength; the tactics of preserving 
this island of Soviet power in the stormy imperialist sea, main- 
taining this island which now already attracts the gaze of the 
working people of all countries. That is why we tell ourselves that, 
if the extremist war party can at any moment defeat any impe- 
rialist coalition and build a new unexpected imperialist coalition 
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against us, we at any rate will not make it any easier for them. 
And if they come against us—yes, we are now defencists—we 
shall do everything in our power, everything within the power of 
diplomatic tactics, we shall do everything to delay that moment, 
everything to make the brief and unstable respite, given us in 
March, last longer, for we are firmly convinced that behind us are 
tens of millions of workers and peasants who know that with 
every week and, even more so, with every month of this respite 
they gain new strength, they are consolidating Soviet power, 
making it firm and stable. They know that they are introducing a 
new spirit, and that after the attrition and weariness of this 
exhausting reactionary war, they will create firmness and readi- 
ness for the last and decisive battle should external forces attack 
the Socialist Soviet Republic. 

We have been defencists since October 25, 1917; we have won 
the right to defend our native land. It is not secret treaties that we 
are defending, we have annulled and exposed them to the whole 
world. We are defending our country against the imperialists. We 
are defending and we shall win. It is not the Great Power status of 
Russia that we are defending—of that nothing is left but Russia 
Proper—nor is it national interests, for we assert that the interests 
of socialism, of world socialism are higher than national interests, 


higher than the interests of the state. We are defenders of the 
socialist fatherland. 


Newspaper reports published Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
in IZvestia VTs1K No. 95, 


May 15, 1918 and a 
in Pravdu Nos. 93 and 94, 
May 15 and 16, 1918 
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FOURTH CONFERENCE OF TRADE UNIONS 
AND FACTORY COMMITTEES OF MOSCOW 
JUNE 27-JULY 2, 1918 


From REPORT ON THE CURRENT SITUATION 
JUNE 27 


It will not be difficult for a few class-conscious urban workers, 
Petrograd and Moscow workers, to explain, even in remote 
villages, that it is wrong to hoard grain, to profiteer in grain, to 
use it for making vodka, when hundreds of thousands are dying in 
Moscow. In order to do that, the workers of Petrograd and 
Moscow, and particularly you, comrades, the representatives of 
the most varied trades, factories and works, must thoroughly 
understand that no one will come to your assistance, that from 
other classes you can expect not assistants but enemies, that the 
Soviet government has no loyal intelligentsia at its service. The 
intelligentsia are using their experience and knowledge—the high- 
est human achievement——in the service of the exploiters, and are 
doing all they can to prevent our gaining victory over the ex- 
ploiters; their efforts will cause the death of hundreds of thousands 
from starvation, but that will not break the resistance of the toi- 
lers. We have no one to depend upon but the class with which 
we achieved the revolution and with which we shall overcome the 
greatest difficulties, cross the very difficult zone that lies ahead of 
us—and that is the factory workers, the urban and rural proletar- 
iat, who-speak to each other in a language they all understand, 
who in town and country will vanquish all our enemies—the 
kulaks and the rich. 

But in order to achieve this we must remember the fundamental 
postulate of the socialist revolution which the workers so often 
forget, and that is, that in order to make a socialist revolution, in 
order to bring it about, in order to liberate the people from 
oppression, it is not necessary immediately to abolish classes; the 
most class-conscious and organised workers must take power in 
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their hands. The workers must become the ruling class in the 
state. That is the truth which the majority of you have read in The 
Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels, which was written 
more than seventy years ago, and which has been translated into 
all languages and circulated in all countries. Everywhere the truth 
has been revealed that in order to vanquish the capitalists it is 
Necessary during the struggle against exploitation, while igno- 
rance is nfe, while people do not yet believe in the new system, 
that the organised urban factory workers become the ruling class. 
When you gather together in your factory committees to settle 
your affairs, remember that the revolution will not be able to 
retain a single one of its gains if you, in your factory committees, 
merely concern yourselves with workers’ technical or purely 
financial interests. The workers and the oppressed classes have 
managed to seize power more than once, but never have they 
been able to retain it. To do this the workers must be able not only 
to rise in heroic struggle and overthrow exploitation; they must 
also be able to organise, to maintain discipline, to be staunch, 
to discuss affairs calmly when everything is tottering, when 
you are being attacked, when innumerable stupid rumours are 
being spread—it is at such a time that the factory committees, 
which in all things are closely connected with the vast masses, are 
faced with the great political task of becoming primarily an organ 
of administration of political life. The fundamental political prob- 
lem that faces the Soviet government is that of securing the proper 
distribution of grain. Although Yelets succeeded in bridling the 
local bourgeoisie, it is much more difficult to do this in Moscow; 
but here we have incomparably better organisation, and here you 
can easily find tens of thousands of honest people whom your 
parties and your trade unions will supply and answer for, who will 
be able to lead the- detachments and guarantee that they will 
remain ideologically loyal in spite of all difficulties, in spite of all 
temptations and in spite of the torments of hunger. No other class 
could undertake this task at the present time, no other class would 
be able to lead the people who often fall into despair; there is no 
other class but the urban factory proletariat that can do this. Your 
factory committees must cease to be merely factory committees, 
they must become the fundamental state nuclei of the ruling class. 
(Applause.) Your organisation, your solidarity, your energy will 
determine whether we shall hold out in this severe transitional 
period as staunchly as a Soviet government should hold out. Take 
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up this work yourselves, take it up from every side, expose abuses 
every day. Rectify every mistake that is committed with your own 
experience—many mistakes are committed today because the 
working class is still inexperienced, but the important thing is that 
it should itself take up this work and rectify its own mistakes. If 
we act in this way, if every committee understands that it is one of 
the leaders of the greatest revolution in the world—then we shall 
achieve socialism for the whole world! (Applause culminating in 
an ovation.) 


Bnef newspaper reports published Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
on June 28 and 29, 1918 pp. 475-77 

in Pravda Nos. 130 and 131 

and /zvestia VTsIK Nos. 132 

and 133 

Full report published in 1918 

in the book: Minutes of the 

Fourth Conference of Factory 

Committees and Trade Unions of 

Moscow, A.C.C.T.U. Publishers 


From REPORT AT A JOINT SESSION 
OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, THE MOSCOW SOVIET, 
FACTORY COMMITTEES AND TRADE UNIONS 
OCTOBER 22, 1918 


Bolshevism ... has accomplished a thoroughgoing socialist 
revolution for all the world to see. To be for or against the Bolshe- 
viks is actually the dividing line among socialists. As a result of 
what Bolshevism has done, a programme for the creation of a 
workers’ state is the vital question of the day. Workers who had 
no idea of what was going on in Russia, because they only read 
the bourgeois papers which were full of lies and slander, began to 
realise, on seeing the workers’ government winning one victory 
after another over its counter-revolutionaries, that our tactics and 
the revolutionary form of action of our workers’ government was 
the only way out of this war. Last Wednesday there was a 
demonstration in Berlin, and the workers expressed their disgust 
with the Kaiser by trying to march past his palace; then they 
proceeded to the Russian Embassy to express their solidarity with 
the actions of the Russian Government. 

That is what Europe has come to in this fifth year of war! That 
is why we say we have never been so near the world revolution, it 
has never been so obvious that the Russian workers have estab- 
lished their might. It is clear that millions and scores of millions of 
workers of the world will follow our example. That is why, I 
repeat, we have never been so near the world revolution, and 
never have we been in such a perilous position, because this is the 
first time Bolshevism has been regarded as a world force. It had 
seemed to be only a result of the fatigue of the Russian soldiers, 
an outburst of discontent on the part of the war-weary Russian 
soldiers; it had seemed that as soon as this discontent had passed 
and peace had been established, even a peace of the most coercive 
character, all steps towards building a new state and towards 
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socialist reforms would have been crushed. Everyone had been 
certain of that, but it turned out that as soon as we emerged from 
the imperialist war, which ended in very harsh peace terms, to 
take the first steps in building our state, as soon as we were able 
to give the peasants a real chance of living without landowners, of 
establishing relations against the landowners, and of convincing 
themselves in practice that they were building their own lives on 
the expropriated land, really for the labouring people and not for 
the kulaks or the new capitalists; as soon as the workers saw they 
had a chance to build their lives without capitalists and learn that 
difficult but great business without which they will never escape 
from exploitation—it became obvious to all, and was shown in 
practice, that no force, no counter-revolution could overthrow the 
Soviet government. 

It took months before we in Russia arrived at this conviction. It 
is said that in the countryside it was only in the summer of 1918, 
only towards autumn, that the peasants came to realise the 
meaning and significance of our revolution. In the town this was 
realised some time ago, but it took many a long month for it to 
reach every district, every remote rural area and village, for the 
peasant to see from his own experience, not from books or 
speeches, that the land has to go to those who till it, and not to the 
kulak, and that the kulak has to be fought, has to be defeated by 
organisation, that the revolts which swept over the country this 
summer were supported by the landowners, kulaks and 
whiteguards; to learn from his own bitter experience, at his own 
cost, what the rule of the Constituent Assembly meant. And now, 
the countryside is emerging steeled and tempered, and the mass of 
poor peasants, who do not exploit the labour of others, have only 
now leamt from their own experience, not from books, from 
which the working people will never derive firm convictions, that 
Soviet government means the government of the exploited work- 
ing people, and that now every village can proceed to lay the 
foundations of a new, socialist Russia. 

It took many long months for us to be able to say with convic- 
tion, basing ourselves on the reports of people with practical expe- 
rience, that after 1918 in the rest of Russia, too, in every village, 
however remote, the people know what Soviet government means 
and uphold it. For the peasants have seen what a menace the capi- 
talists and landowners are. They have also seen the difficulties of 
the socialist transformation, yet were not deterred; they said: “We 
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shall put our millions of hands to this work; we have learnt a lot 
in a year, and we shall learn even more.” This is what scores of 
millions in Russia are now saying with full conviction, on the 
basis of their own experience. 

This is just getting through to the West-European bourgeoisie 
as well. Up to now they had not taken the Bolsheviks seriously; 
now they begin to realise that the only stable form of state has 
been set up here, a state which works hand in hand with the 
working people and can rouse them to real heroic self-sacrifice. 


Newspaper reports published Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
October 23, 1918 in pp. 116-18 

Pravda No. 229 

and /zvestia VTs!K No. 231 

Published in full in 

1919 in the book All- Russia 

Central Executive Commitiee, 

Fifth Convocation. 

Verbatim Report, Moscow 


SPEECH AT A CEREMONIAL MEETING 
OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL AND MOSCOW TRADE 
UNION COUNCILS 
NOVEMBER 6, 1918 


NEWSPAPER REPORT 


(Those present rise and greet Comrade Lenin with stormy, 
prolonged applause.) People today are gathering at hundreds of 
Meetings to celebrate the anniversary of the October Revolution. 
To those who have been in the workers’ movement for some time, 
who were connected with the workers in the old days, and who 
had close contacts with the factories, it is clear that this past year 
has been one of genuine proletarian dictatorship. This concept 
used to be mysterious book Latin, a mouthful of incomprehen- 
sible words. Intellectuals sought an explanation of the concept in 
learned works, which only gave them a hazy notion of what the 
proletarian dictatorship was all about. The chief thing that stands 
to our credit during this past year is that we have translated these 
words from abstruse Latin into plain Russian. During this past 
year the working class has not been engaged in idle philosophis- 
ing, but in the practical work of creating and exercising a proletar- 
ian dictatorship, despite the excited mental state of the intellec- 
tuals. 

Capitalism still rules the roost in the West. But now the day of 
great upheavals is dawning there too. Today the West-European 
workers, too, are approaching the difficult period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism. They, like ourselves, will have to 
smash the entire old apparatus and build a new one. 

We have not been able to utilise the whole store of experience, 
knowledge and technical training the bourgeois intellectuals had. 
The bourgeoisie sneered at the Bolsheviks and said the Soviet 
government would scarcely hold out for a fortnight, so they not 
only shirked co-operation, but wherever they could and with 
every means in their power put up resistance to the new move- 
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The resistance of the bourgeoisie has by no means ceased. It is 
growing more vindictive every day; the nearer the end of the old 
capitalist world approaches, the faster it grows. 

Due to Bolshevism’s growing strength and the world-wide 
dimensions it is assuming, the international situation today could 
well cause an alliance of imperialists of all shades to attack the 
Soviet Republic; then bourgeois resistance would be international 
rather than national. 

Germany, as you know, has expelled our ambassador from 
Berlin on the pretext that our mission in Germany was conducting 
revolutionary propaganda. As if the German Government did not 
know before that our Embassy was a carrier of the revolutionary 
contagion. If Germany said nothing about it before, it was 
because she was still strong and not afraid of us. But now, after 
her military collapse, she has begun to dread us. The German 
generals and capitalists are turning to the Allies and saying: “You 
may have beaten us, but don’t carry your experiments on us too 
far, for we are both menaced by world Bolshevism; and we might 
be useful in the fight against it.” 

It is quite possible that the Allied imperialists may unite with 
the German imperialists for a joint campaign against Russia, 
provided, of course, the German imperialists still survive. That is 
why the danger that has surrounded us all through the past year 
is now looming larger than ever. But now we are not alone. We 
now have friends in the people who have already rebelled and 
those who are about to rebel and who are making it plain enough 
to their governments that they refuse to go on fighting for 
rapacious aims. Although a new stretch of very dangerous periods 
lies ahead, we shall continue our socialist construction. Past expe- 
nence will help us avoid mistakes and lend us fresh strength in our 
further work. 

The part played by the trade unions in the building of a new 
apparatus has been tremendous. The working class has shown 
that it is capable of Organising industry without intellectuals or 
capitalists. Much has been done, but much still remains to be 
done. Comrades, carry on boldly along the path you have been 
following, and get more and more People to join in the work! 
Give all workers who are connected with the people and sincerely 
want the new system to take firm root, even thoush they may be 
illiterate, inexperienced and untrained—give them all, whether 
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Party members or not, a chance to work and learn in the new 
proletarian state, to govern and create wealth, 

The workers of the world will rise up, overthrow capitalism 
everywhere and consummate our work, which will lead to the 
complete victory of socialism! (Stormy applause.) 


Izvestia VTsIK No. 244, Collected Works, Vol. 28. 
November 9, 1918 pp. 132-34 


EXTRAORDINARY SIXTH ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF SOVIETS OF WORKERS’, PEASANTS’, COSSACKS’ 
AND RED ARMY DEPUTIES* 
NOVEMBER 6-9, 1918 


From SPEECH ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE REVOLUTION 
NOVEMBER 6 


(Comrade Lenin's appearance in the hall is greeted with 
prolonged ovation.) Comrades, we are celebrating the anni- 
versary of our revolution at a time when events of the utmost 
importance are taking place in the international working-class 
movement. It has become obvious even to the most sceptical and 
doubting elements of the working class and working people in 
general that the world war will end neither by agreements nor by 
coercion on the part of the old government and the old ruling 
bourgeois class, that this war is leading the whole world as well as 
Russia to a world proletarian revolution and to the workers’ 
triumph over capital. Capital drenched the earth in blood, and, 
after the violence and outrages of German imperialism, Anglo- 
French imperialism, supported by Austria and Germany, is pur- 
suing the same policy. 

Today, when celebrating the anniversary of the revolution, it is 
fitting that we cast a glance back along the path traversed by the 
revolution. We began our revolution in unusually difficult condi- 
tions, such as no other workers’ revolution in the world will ever 
have to face. It is therefore particularly important that we endeav- 
our to review the path we have covered as a whole, to take stock 
of our achievements during this period, and see to what extent we 
have prepared ourselves during the past year for our chief, our 
real, our decisive and fundamental task. We must be one of the de- 
tachments, one of the units of the world proletarian and socialist 
army. We have always realised that it was not on account of any 
merit of the Russian proletariat, or because it was in advance of 
the others, that we happened to begin the revolution, which grew 
out of world-wide struggle. On the contrary, it was only because 
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of the peculiar weakness and backwardness of capitalism, and the 
peculiar pressure of military strategic circumstances, that we hap- 
pened in the course of events to move ahead of the other detach- 
ments, while not waiting until they had caught us up and rebelled. 
We are now making this review so as to take stock of our prepara- 
tions for the battles that will face us in the coming revolution. 

And so, comrades, when we ask ourselves what big changes we 
have made over the past year, we can say the following: from 
workers’ control, the working class’ first steps, and from disposing 
of all the country’s resources, we are now on the threshold of 
creating a workers’ administration of industry: from the general 
peasants’ struggle for land, the peasants’ struggle against the 
landowners, a struggle that had a national, bourgeois-democratic 
character, we have now reached a stage where the proletarian and 
semi-proletarian elements in the countryside have set themselves 
apart: those who labour and are exploited have set themselves 
apart from the others and have begun to build a new life; the most 
oppressed country folk are fighting the bourgeoisie, including 
their own rural kulak bourgeoisie, to the bitter end. 

Furthermore, from the first steps of Soviet organisation we have 
now reached a stage where, as Comrade Sverdlov justly remarked 
in opening this congress, there is no place in Russia, however 
remote, where Soviet authority has not asserted itself and become 
an integral part of the Soviet Constitution, which is based on long 
experience gained in the struggle of the working and oppressed 
people. 

We now have a powerful Red Army instead of being utterly 
defenceless after the last four years’ war, which evoked hatred 
and aversion among the mass of the exploited and left them 
terribly weak and exhausted, and which condemned the revolu- 
tion to a most difficult and drastic period when we were defence- 
less against the blows of German and Austrian imperialism. 
Finally, and most important of all, we have come from being 
isolated internationally, from which we suffered both in October 
and at the beginning of the year, to a position where our only, but 
firm allies, the working and oppressed people of the world, have 
at last rebelled. We have reached a stage where the leaders of the 
West-European proletariat, like Liebknecht and Adler, leaders 
who spent many months in prison for their bold and heroic 
attempts to gather opposition to the imperialist war, have been set 
free under the pressure of the rapidly developing workers’ revolu- 
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tions in Vienna and Berlin. Instead of being isolated, we are now 
in a position where we are marching side by side, shoulder to 
shoulder with our international allies. Those are the chief achieve- 
ments of the past year. I want to say a few words about the road 
we have covered, about this transitional stage. 

At first our slogan was workers’ control. We said that despite 
all the promises of the Kerensky government, the capitalists were 
continuing to sabotage production and increase dislocation. We 
can now see that this would have ended in complete collapse. So 
the first fundamental step that every socialist, workers’ govern- 
ment has to take is workers’ control. We did not decree socialism 
immediately throughout industry, because socialism can only take 
shape and be consolidated when the working class has learnt how 
to run the economy and when the authority of the working people 
has been firmly established. Socialism is mere wishful thinking 
without that. That is why we introduced workers’ control, appre- 
ciating that it was a contradictory and incomplete measure, but 
an essential one so that the workers themselves might tackle the 
momentous tasks of building up industry in a vast country 
without and opposed to exploiters. 

Everyone who took a direct, or even indirect, part in this work, 
everyone who lived through all the oppression and brutality of the 
old capitalist regime, learned a great deal. We know that little has 
been accomplished. We know that in this extremely backward 
and impoverished country where innumerable obstacles and bar- 
ners were put in the workers’ way, it will take them a long time to 
learn to run industry. But we consider it most important and 
valuable that the workers have themselves tackled the job, and 
that we have passed from workers’ control, which in all the main 
branches of industry was bound to be chaotic, disorganised, 
primitive and incomplete, to workers’ industrial administration on 
a national scale. 

_ The trade unions’ position has altered. Their main function now 
is to send their representatives to all management boards and 
central bodies, to all the new organisations which have taken over 
Series se pane sabotaged industry from capitalism. 
yi ano T : industry without the assistance of those 
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ploiters. These men wanted to use their knowledge to put a spoke 
in the wheel, to hamper the workers who were least trained for 
tackling the job of administration. 

We can now say that the main hindrance has been removed. It 
was extremely difficult, but the sabotage of all people gravitating 
towards the bourgeoisie has been checked. The workers have 
succeeded in taking this basic step, in laying the foundations of 
socialism, despite tremendous handicaps. We are not exaggerat- 
ing and are not afraid to tell the truth. It is true in terms of our 
ultimate goal, little has been accomplished. But a great deal, a 
very great deal, has been done to strengthen the foundations. 
When speaking of socialism, we cannot say that great sections of 
workers have laid the foundations in a politically-conscious way 
in the sense that they have taken to reading books and pamphlets. 
By political consciousness we mean that they have tackled this 
formidable task with their own hands and by their own efforts. 
And they have committed thousands of blunders from each of 
which they have themselves suffered. But every blunder trained 
and steeled them in organising industrial administration, which 
has now been established and put upon a firm foundation. They 
saw their work through. From now on the work will be different, 
for now all workers, not just the leaders and advanced workers, 
but great sections of workers, know that they themselves, with 
their own hands, are building socialism and have already laid its 
foundations, and no force in the country can prevent them from 
seeing the job through. 

We may have had great difficulties in industry, where we had to 
cover a road which to many seemed long, but which was actually 
short and led from workers’ control to workers’ administration, 
yet far greater preparatory work had to be done in the more back- 
ward countryside. Anyone who has studied rural life and come 
into contact with the peasants would say that it was only in the 
summer and autumn of 1918 that the urban October Revolution 
became a real rural October Revolution. And the Petrograd 
workers and the Petrograd garrison soldiers fully realised when 
they took power that great difficulties would crop up in rural 
organisational work, and our progress there would have to be 
more gradual and that it would be the greatest folly to try to intro- 
duce socialised farming by decree, for only an insignificant 
number of enlightened peasants might support us, while the vast 
majority had no such object in view We therefore confined 
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ourselves to what was absolutely essential in the interests of 
promoting the revolution—in no case to endeavour to outrun the 
people’s development, but to wait until a movement forward 
occurred as a result of their own experience and their own 
struggle. In October we confined ourselves to sweeping away at 
one blow the age-old enemy of the peasants, the feudal land- 
owner, the big landed proprietor. This was a struggle in which all 
the peasants joined. At this stage the peasants were not yet 
divided into proletarians, semi-proletarians, poor peasants and 
bourgeoisie. We socialists knew there would be no socialism 
without such a struggle, but we also realised that knowing it was 
not enough—it had to be brought home to the millions, and 
through their own experience, not through propaganda. And for 
that reason, since the peasants as a whole could only conceive of 
the revolution on the basis of equal land tenure, we openly dec- 
lared in our decree of October 26, 1917, that we would take the 
Peasant Mandate on the Land? as our starting-point. 

We said frankly that it did not accord with our views, that it 
was not communism, but we were not imposing on the peasants 
something that was merely in accord with our programme and not 
with their views. We said we were marching alongside them, as 
with fellow-workers, fully confident that the development of the 
revolution would lead them to the conclusions we ourselves had 
drawn. The result of this policy is the peasant movement. The 
agrarian reform began with the socialisation of the land which we 
voted for and carried out, though openly declaring that it did not 
accord with our views. We knew that the idea of equal land tenure 
had the support of the vast majority, and we had no desire to 
force anything upon them. We were prepared to wait until the 
peasants themselves abandoned the idea and advanced further. 
So we waited and we have been able to prepare our forces. 

_ The law we then passed was based on general democratic prin- 
ciples, on that which unites the rich kulak peasant with the poor 
peasant—hatred for the landowner. It was based on the general 
idea of equality which was undoubtedly a revolutionary idea 
directed against the old monarchist system. From this law we had 
to pass to differentiation of the peasants. The land socialisation 
law was universally accepted: it was unanimously adopted both 
by us and by those who did not subscribe to Bolshevik policy. We 
gave the agricultural communes the biggest say in deciding who 
should own the land. We left the road open for agriculture to 
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develop along socialist lines, knowing perfectly well that at that 
time, October 1917, it was not yet ready for it. Our preparatory 
work cleared the way for the gigantic and epoch-making step we 
have now taken, one that has not been taken by any other 
country, not even by the most democratic republic. That step was 
taken this summer by all the peasants, even in the most remote 
villages of Russia. When food difficulties arose and famine threat- 
ened, when the heritage of the past and the aftermath of the 
accursed four years of war made themselves felt, when counter- 
revolution and the civil war had deprived us of our richest grain 
region, when all this reached a climax and the cities were 
menaced by famine, the only, the most reliable and firm bulwark 
of our government, the advanced workers of the towns and 
industrial regions, went en masse to the countryside. It is slander 
to say the workers went there to provoke an armed conflict 
between workers and peasants. Events expose that slander. The 
workers went to put down the rural exploiters, the kulaks, who 
were making huge fortunes out of grain profiteering at a time 
when people were starving. They went to help the poor peasants, 
that is, the majority of the rural population. The July crisis, when 
kulak revolts swept the whole of Russia, clearly showed that their 
mission had not been in vain, that they had extended the hand of 
alliance, and that their preparatory work had merged with the 
efforts of the peasants. The working and exploited country people 
settled the July crisis by rising up everywhere and coming out in 
alliance with the urban proletariat. Today Comrade Zinoviev told 
me over the telephone that 18,000 people are attending the 
regional congress of Poor Peasants’ Committees in Petrograd and 
that there is remarkable enthusiasm and high spirits. 

As events unfolding: throughout Russia became more evident, 
the village poor realised from their own experience when they 
went into action what the struggle against the kulaks meant, and 
that to keep the cities supplied with food and to re-establish com- 
modity exchange, without which the countryside cannot live, they 
must part Company with the rural bourgeoisie and the kulaks. 
They have to organise separately. And we have now taken the first 
and most momentous step of the socialist revolution in the coun- 
tryside. We could not have taken that step in October. We gauged 
the moment when we could approach the people. And we have 
now reached a point where the socialist revolution in the rural 
areas has begun, where in every village, even the most remote, the 
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peasant knows that his rich neighbour, the kulak, if he is engaged 
in grain profiteering, sees everything in the light of his old, back- 
woods mentality. , 
And so the countryside, the rural poor, uniting with their 
leaders, the city workers, are only now providing us with a firm 
and stable foundation for real socialist construction. Socialist 
construction will only now begin in the countryside. Only now are 
Soviets and farms being formed which are systematically working 
towards large-scale socialised farming, towards making full use of 
knowledge, science and technology, realising that even simple, 
elementary human culture cannot be based on the old, reactionary, 
ignorant way of life. The work here is even more difficult than in 
industry, and even more mistakes.are being made by our local 
committees and Soviets. But they learn from their mistakes. We 
are not afraid of mistakes when they are made by ordinary people 
who take a conscientious attitude to socialist construction, be- 
cause we rely only on the experience and effort of our own people. 
And now the tremendous upheaval that in so short a time has 
led us to socialism in the countryside shows that this fight has 
been crowned with success. The Red Army is the most striking 
proof of that. You know the state we were in during the impe- 
rialist world war when conditions in Russia made life unbearable 
for the common people. We know that at that time we were in an 
utterly helpless state. We frankly told working people the whole 
truth. We exposed the secret imperialist treaties, the fruits of a 
policy which serves as a massive instrument of deception, and 
which in America today, the most advanced of the bourgeois 
imperialist democratic republics, is more than ever deceiving the 
people and leading them by the nose. When the impenialist 
character of the war became patent to all, the Russian Soviet 
Republic was the only country that completely shattered the 
bourgeoisie’s secret foreign policy. We exposed the secret treaties 
and declared, through Comrade Trotsky, to all countries of the 
world: We appeal to you to put an end to this war in a democratic 
way, without annexations and indemnities, and frankly and 
proudly declare the truth, a bitter truth but the truth nevertheless, 
that only a revolution against the bourgeois governments can put 
an end to this war. But we stood alone. So we had to pay the price 
of that terribly excruciating peace which was forced upon us by 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and which drove many of our sympathis- 
ers to gloom and despair. That was because we were alone. But 
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we did our duty and showed up the aims of the war for everyone 
to see! The onslaught of German imperialism was able to over- 
whelm us because it took some time before our workers and 
peasants could organise properly. We had no army then; all we 
had was the old, disorganised, imperialist army which had been 
driven to fight in the war for aims which the soldiers did not 
support and with which they did not sympathise. So we had to go 
through a very painful period. It was a time when the people 
needed a respite from the terrible imperialist war, and had to 
realise that a new war was beginning. We are entitled to regard 
the war we shall wage in defence of our socialist revolution as our 
war. That is what millions and tens of millions of people had to 
learn to appreciate from their own experience. It took months. It 
took a long and hard battle for this realisation to get through. By 
this summer, however, everyone saw that it had got through at 
last, and that the breakthrough had come. Everyone realised that 
to have the army fight for the Soviet Republic, the army that 
comes from the people, that is sacrificing itself, and that after four 
years of bloody slaughter is again prepared to go to war, our 
country had to replace the weariness and despair of the people 
going to war by a clear realisation that they go to their death for 
their own cause: for the workers’ and peasants’ Soviets and the 
socialist republic. That has been achieved. 

The victories we gained over the Czechs*® in the summer, and 
the news of big victories now coming in go to show that a turning- 
point has come, and that the hardest task—organising the people 
in a politically-conscious, socialist way after four years of terrible 
war—has been achieved. That political consciousness has pene- 
trated a long way among the people. Tens of millions of people 
have come to realise they are tackling a difficult job. And that 
gives us assurance that we shall not despair, even though the 
forces of world imperialism, stronger than us today, are being 
mustered against us, even though we are surrounded by the 
soldiers of the imperialists, who realise the menace from the 
Soviet Government and are eager to strangle it, and even though 
we truthfully say they are stronger than us. 

We say we are growing, the Soviet Republic is growing. The 
cause of the proletarian revolution is growing faster than the 
imperialist forces are closing in upon us. We are full of hope and 
assurance that we are fighting in the interests of the world socialist 
revolution as well as the Russian socialist revolution. Our hopes 
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of victory are growing faster because our workers are becoming 
more politically conscious. What was the state of Soviet organisa- 
tion last October? Only the first steps were being taken. We could 
not make it perfect or put it on a proper basis. But now we have 
the Soviet Constitution. The Soviet Constitution, ratified in July, 
is, as we know, not the invention of a commission, nor the crea- 
tion of lawyers, nor is it copied from other constitutions. The 
world has never known such a constitution as ours. It embodies 
the workers’ experience of struggle and organisation against the 
exploiters both at home and abroad. We possess a fund of fighting 
experience. (Applause.) And this fund of experience has provided 
a striking corroboration of the fact that the organised workers 
created a Soviet government without civil servants, without a 
standing army and without privileges (privileges in practice for 
the bourgeoisie), and that they created the foundations of a new 
system in the factories. We are getting down to work and drawing 
in new helpers, who are essential if the Soviet Constitution is to be 
carried into effect. We now have ready new recruits, young 
peasants, who must be drawn into the work and help us carry the 
job through. 

The last question I want to touch upon is the international 
situation. We are standing shoulder to shoulder with our interna- 
tional comrades, and we have now seen for ourselves the resolute- 
ness and enthusiasm they put into their conviction that the 
Russian proletarian revolution will go along with them as the 
world revolution. 

As the revolution’s international significance grew, the impe- 
rialists of the whole world banded even closer and more furiously 
together against us. In October 1917 they regarded our Republic 
as a Curiosity not worth serious attention. In February they 
regarded it as an experiment in socialism not to be taken 
seriously. But the Republic's army grew and gained in strength 
until the very difficult task of creating a socialist Red Army had 
been accomplished. As our cause gained in strength and its 
successes multiplied, the opposition and the hatred of the impe- 
rialists of all countries grew more rabid. Things have reached a 
state where British and French capitalists, who had proclaimed 
they were Wilhelm’s enemies, are now on the verge of joining 
forces with this same Wilhelm in an effort to strangle the Socialist 
Soviet Republic. For they have come to realise that it is no longer a 
cunosity or an experiment in socialism, but the hotbed, the really 
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genuine hotbed, of the world socialist revolution. Hence, the 
number of our enemies has increased along with the successes of 
our revolution. We must realise what is lying in store for us, 
without in any way concealing the gravity of the situation. We 
shall go to meet it not alone but with the workers of Vienna and 
Berlin, who are moving into the same fight, and-who will perhaps 
bring greater discipline and class-consciousness to our common 
cause. 


Newspaper reports published Collected Works, Vol. 28 
November 9, 1918 pp. 137-47 

in Pravda No. 242 

and /zvestia VTsIK No. 244 


First published in full 

in 1919 in the book 
Extraordinary Sixth Ail- 
Russia Congress of Soviets. 
Verbatim Report. Moscow 


SPEECH AT THE UNVEILING 
OF A MEMORIAL TO MARX AND ENGELS 
NOVEMBER 7, 1918 


We are unveiling a memorial to Marx and Engels, the leaders 
of the world workers’ revolution. 

Humanity has for ages suffered and languished under the 
oppression of a tiny handful of exploiters who maltreated millions 
of labourers. But whereas the exploiters of an earlier period, the 
landowners, robbed and maltreated the peasant serfs, who were 
disunited, scattered and ignorant, the exploiters of the new period, 
the capitalists, came face to face with the vanguard of the down- 
trodden people, the urban, factory, industrial workers. They were 
united by the factory, they were enlightened by urban life, they 
were steeled by the common strike struggle and by revolutionary 
action. 

It is to the great historic merit of Marx and Engels that they 

proved by scientific analysis the inevitability of capitalism's col- 
lapse and its transition to communism, under which there will be 
no more exploitation of man by man. 
_ It is to the great historic merit of Marx and Engels that they 
indicated to the workers of the world their role, their task, their 
mission, namely, to be the first to rise in the revolutionary struggle 
against capital and to rally around themselves in this struggle all 
working and exploited people. 

We are living at a wonderful time, when this prophecy of the 
great socialists is beginning to be realised. We all see the dawn of 
the world socialist revolution of the proletariat breaking in several 
countnes. The unspeakable horrors of the imperialist butchery of 
nations are everywhere evoking a heroic upsurge of the oppressed 
and multiplying their strength in the Struggle for emancipation. 

Let this memoria! to Marx and Engels again and again remind 
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the millions of workers and peasants that we are not alone in our 
struggle. Side by side with us the workers of more advanced 
countries are rising. Hard battles still lie ahead of them and us. In 
common struggle capitalist oppression will be broken, and social- 
ism finally won! 


Brief report published Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
November 9, 1918 pp. 165-66 
in Pravda No. 242 


First published in full 
April 3, 1924 
in Pravda No. 76 
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SPEECH AT THE UNVEILING OF A MEMORIAL 
PLAQUE TO THOSE WHO FELL IN THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION 
NOVEMBER 7, 1918 


Comrades, we are here to unveil a memorial to those who fell 
in the October Revolution, 1917. The best sons of the working 
people laid down their lives in starting a revolution to liberate 
nations from imperialism, to put an end to wars among nations, 
to overthrow capital and to win socialism. 

For several decades now the history of Russia has had a long 
list of revolutionary martyrs. Thousands upon thousands died 
fighting tsarism. Their death roused new fighters and drew more 
and more people into the struggle. 

Those comrades who fell last October brought the magnificent 
happiness of victory. The greatest honour of which the revolu- 
tionary leaders of mankind dreamed was won by them: over the 
bodies of those comrades who gallantly fell in battle passed thou- 
sands and millions of new and just as fearless fighters who won 
victory by their mass heroism. 

Today, all over the world, the workers are seething with anger. 
The workers’ socialist revolution is beginning in several countries. 
The capitalists of the whole world in terror and hatred hurriedly 
rally together for the revolution’s suppression. And the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Russia is a particular thorn in their side. The 
combined imperialists of the world are prepared to attack us, to 
involve us in more battles, and to impose more sacrifices on us. 

Comrades, let us honour the memory of the October fighters by 
Swearing before their memorial that we shall follow in their foot- 
Steps and emulate their courage and heroism. Let their motto be 
our motto, the motto of the rebelling workers of the world—“Vic- 
tory or Death!” 
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And with this motto the fighters for the proletarian world 
socialist revolution will be invincible. 


Brief report published Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
November 8, 1918 pp. 167-68 

in Vecherniye Izvestia 

Moskovskogo Soveta No. 93 

First published in full 

April 3, 1924 

in Pravda No. 76 
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From THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 
AND THE RENEGADE KAUTSKY“! 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
AND THE SOVIET REPUBLIC 


The question of the Constituent Assembly and its dispersal by 
the Bolsheviks is the crux of Kautsky’s entire pamphlet. He 
constantly reverts to it, and the whole of this literary production 
of the ideological leader of the Second International is replete 
with innuendoes to the effect that the Bolsheviks have “destroyed 
democracy” (see one of the quotations from Kautsky above* ). The 
question is really an interesting and important one, because the 
relation between bourgeois democracy and proletarian 
democracy here confronted the revolution in a practical form. Let 
us see how our “Marxist theoretician” has dealt with the question. 

He quotes the “Theses on the Constituent Assembly”’,** written 
by me and published in Pravda on December 26, 1917. One would 
think that no better evidence of Kautsky’s serious approach to the 
subject, quoting as he does the documents, could be desired. 
But look how he quotes. He does not say that there were nineteen 
of these theses; he does not say that they dealt with the relation 
between the ordinary bourgeois republic with a Constituent 
Assembly and a Soviet Republic, as well as with the history of the 
divergence in our revolution between the Constituent Assembly 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat. Kautsky ignores all that, 
and simply tells the reader that “two of them” (of the theses) “are 
particularly important”: one stating that a split occurred among 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries after the elections to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but before it was convened (Kautsky does not. 
mention that this was the fifth thesis), and the other, that the re- 


* See Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 258.—Ed. 
** Ibid., Vol. 26, pp. 379-83.—Ed. 
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public of Soviets is in general a higher democratic form than 
the Constituent Assembly (Kautsky does not mention that 
this was the third thesis). 

Only from this third thesis does Kautsky quote a part in full, 
namely, the following passage: 

“The republic of Soviets is not only a higher type of democratic 
institution (as compared with the usual bourgeois republic 
crowned by a Constituent Assembly), but is the only form capable 
of securing the most painless* transition to socialism” (Kautsky 
omits the word “usual” and the introductory words of the thesis: 
“for the transition from the bourgeois to the socialist system, for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat”). 

After quoting these words, Kautsky, with magnificent irony, 
exclaims: , 


“It is a pity that this conclusion was arrived at only after the Bolsheviks 
found themselves in the minority in the Constituent Assembly. Before that no 
one had demanded it more vociferously than Lenin.” 


This is literally what Kautsky says on page 31 of his book! 

It is positively a gem! Only a sycophant of the bourgeoisie 
could present the question in such a false way as to give the reader 
the impression that all the Bolsheviks’ talk about a higher type of 
State was an invention which saw light of day after they found 
themselves in the minority in the Constituent Assembly! Such an 
infamous lie could only have been uttered by a scoundrel who has 
sold himself to the bourgeoisie, or, what is absolutely the same 
thing, who has placed his trust in Axelrod and is concealing the 
source of his information. 

For everyone knows that on the very day of my arrival in 
Russia, on April 4, 1917, I publicly read my theses5? in which 
I proclaimed the superiority of the Paris Commune type of state 
over the bourgeois parliamentary republic. Afterwards i re- 


* Incidentally, Kautsky, obviously trying to be ironical, repeatedly quotes 
the expression “most painless” transition, but as the shaft misses its mark, a 
tew pages farther on he commits a slight forgery and falsely quotes it as a 
“painless” transition! Of course, by such means it is easy to put any absurdity 
into the mouth of an opponent. The forgery also helps him to evade the sub- 
stance of the argument, namely, that the most painless transition to socialism 
is possible only when all the poor are organised to a man (Soviets) and when 
the core of state power (the proletariat) helps them to organise. 
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petedly stated this in print, as, for instance, in a pamphlet on polit- 
ical parties, which was translated into English and was published 
in January 1918 in the New York Evening Post.53 More than that, 
the Conference of the Bolshevik Party held at the end of April 
1917 adopted a resolution to the effect that a proletarian and 
peasant republic was superior to a bourgeois parliamentary re- 
public, that our Party would not be satisfied with the latter, and 
that the Party Programme should be modified accordingly .54 

In face of these facts, what name can be given to Kautsky’s 
trick of assuring his German readers that I had been vigorously 
demanding the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, and 
that I began to “belittle” the honour and dignity of the 
Constituent Assembly only after the Bolsheviks found themselves 
in the minority in it? How can one excuse such a trick?* By 
pleading that Kautsky did not know the facts? If that is the case, 
why did he undertake to write about them? Or why did he not 
honestly announce that he was writing on the strength of informa- 
tion supplied by the Mensheviks Stein and Axelrod and Co.? By 
pretending to be objective, Kautsky wants to conceal his role as 
the servant of the Mensheviks, who are disgruntled because they 
have been defeated. 

This, however, is a mere trifle compared with what is to come. 

Let us assume that Kautsky would not or could not (?) obtain 
from his informants a translation of the Bolshevik resolutions and 
declarations on the question of whether the Bolsheviks would be 
satisfied with a bourgeois parliamentary democratic republic or 
not. Let us assume this, although it is incredible. But Kautsky 
directly mentions my theses of December 26, 1917, on page 30 of 
his book. 

Does he not know these theses in full, or does he know only 
what was translated for him by the Steins, the Axelrods and Co.? 
Kautsky quotes the third thesis on the fundamental question of 
whether the Bolsheviks, before the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, realised that a Soviet republic is superior to a bourgeois 


republic, and whether they told the people that. But he keeps 
silent about the second thesis. 


The second thesis reads as tollows: 
“While demanding the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, 


* Incidentally, there are many Menshevik lies of this kind in Kautsky's 
pamphlet! It is a lampoon written by an embittered Menshevik.. 7 
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revolutionary Social-Democracy has ever since the beginning of 
the revolution of 1917 repeatedly emphasised that a republic of 
Soviets is a higher form of democracy than the usual bourgeois 
republic with a Constituent Assembly” (my italics). 

In order to represent the Bolsheviks as unprincipled people, as 
“revolutionary opportunists” (this is a term which Kautsky 
employs somewhere in his book, I forget in which connection), 
Mr. Kautsky has concealed from his German readers the fact that 
the theses contain a direct reference to “repeated” declarations! 

These are the petty, miserable and contemptible methods Mr. 
Kautsky employs! That is the way he has evaded the theoretical 
question. 

Is it true or not that the bourgeois-democratic parliamentary 
republic is inferior to the republic of the Paris Commune or Soviet 
type? This is the whole point, and Kautsky has evaded it. Kautsky 
has “forgotten” all that Marx said in his analysis of the Paris 
Commune. He has also “forgotten” Engels’ letter to Bebel of 
March 28, 1875, in which this same idea of Marx is formulated in 
a particularly lucid and comprehensible fashion: “The Commune 
was no longer a State in the proper sense of the word.’’5§ 

Here is the most prominent theoretician of the Second Interna- 
tional, in a special pamphlet on The Dictatorship of the Proleta- 
riat, specially dealing with Russia. where the question of a form of 
state that is higher than a democratic bourgeois republic has been 
raised directly and repeatedly, ignoring this very question. In 
what way does this differ in fact from desertion to the bourgeois 
camp? 

(Let us observe in parenthesis that in this respect, too, Kautsky 
is merely trailing after the Russian Mensheviks. Among the latter 
there are any number of people who know “all the quotations” 
from Marx and Engels. Yet not a single Menshevik, from April to 
October 1917 and from October 1917 to October 1918, has ever 
made a single attempt to examine the question of the Paris 
Commune type of state. Plekhanov, too, has evaded the question. 
Evidently he had to.) 
` It goes without saying that to discuss the dispersal of the 
Constituent Assembly with people who call themselves socialists 
and Marxists, but who in fact desert to the bourgeoisie on the 
main question, the question of the Paris Commune type of state, 
would be casting pearls before swine. It will be sufficient to give 
the complete text of my theses on the Constituent Assembly as an 
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appendix to the present book. The reader will then see that the 
question was presented on December 26, 1917, in the light of 
theory, history and practical politics. 

If Kautsky has completely renounced Marxism as a theoreti- 
cian he might at least have examined the question of the struggle 
of the Soviets with the Constituent Assembly as a historian. We 
know from many of Kautsky’s works that he knew how to be a 
Marxist historian, and that such works of his will remain a perma- 
nent possession of the proletariat in spite of his subsequent 
apostasy. But on this question Kautsky, even as a historian, turns 
his back on the truth, ignores well-known facts and behaves like a 
sycophant. He wants to represent the Bolsheviks as being unprin- 
cipled and he tells his readers that they tried to mitigate the 
conflict with the Constituent Assembly before dispersing it. There 
is absolutely nothing wrong about it, we have nothing to recant; I 
give the theses in full and there it is said as clear as clear can be: 
Gentlemen of the vacillating petty bourgeoisie entrenched in the 
Constituent Assembly, either reconcile yourselves to the proletar- 
ian dictatorship, or else we shall defeat you by “revolutionary 
means” (theses 18 and 19). 

That is how a really revolutionary proletariat has always 
behaved and always will behave towards the vacillating petty 
bourgeoisie. 

Kautsky adopts a formal standpoint on the question of the 
Constituent Assembly. My theses say clearly and repeatedly that 
the interests of the revolution are higher than the formal rights of 
the Constituent Assembly (see theses 16 and 17). The formal 
democratic point of view is precisely the point of view of the 
bourgeois democrat who refuses to admit that the interests of the 
proletariat and of the proletarian class struggle are supreme. As a 
historian, Kautsky would not have been able to deny that 
bourgeois parliaments are the organs of this or that class. But now 
(for the sordid purpose of renouncing revolution) Kautsky finds it 
necessary to forget his Marxism, and he refrains from putting the 
question: the organ of what class was the Constituent Assembly of 
Russia? Kautsky does not examine the concrete conditions; he 
does not want to face facts; he does not say a single word to his 
German readers about the fact that the theses contained not only 
a theoretical elucidation of the question of the limited character of 
bourgeois democracy (theses 1-3), not only a description of the 
concrete conditions which determined the discrepancy between 
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the party lists of candidates in the middle of October 1917 and 
the real state of affairs in December 1917 (theses 4-6), but also a 
history of the class struggle and the Civil War in October- 
December 1917 (theses 7-15). From this concrete history we drew 
the conclusion (thesis 14) that the slogan “All Power to the 
Constituent Assembly!” had, in reality, become the slogan of the 
Cadets and the Kaledin men and their abettors. 

Kautsky the historian fails to see this. Kautsky the historian has 
never heard that universal suffrage sometimes produces petty- 
bourgeois, sometimes reactionary and counter-revolutionary par- 
liaments. Kautsky the Marxist historian has never heard that the 
form of elections, the form of democracy, is one thing, and the 
class content of the given institution is another. This question of 
the class content of the Constituent Assembly is directly put and 
answered in my theses. Perhaps my answer is wrong. Nothing 
would have been more welcome to us than a Marxist criticism of 
our analysis by an outsider. Instead of writing utterly silly phrases 
(of which there are plenty in Kautsky’s book) about somebody 
preventing criticism of Bolshevism, he ought to have set out to 
make such a criticism. But the point is that he offers no criticism. 
He does not even raise the question of a class analysis of the 
Soviets on the one hand, and of the Constituent Assembly on the 
other. It is therefore impossible to argue, to debate with Kautsky. 
All we can do is demonstrate to the reader why Kautsky cannot 
be called anything else but a renegade. 

The divergence between the Soviets and the Constituent 
Assembly has its history, which even a historian who does not 
share the point of view of the class struggle could not have 
ignored. Kautsky would not touch upon this actual history. 
Kautsky has concealed from his German readers the universally 
known fact (which only malignant Mensheviks now conceal) that 
the divergence between the Soviets and the “general state” (that 
is, bourgeois) institutions existed even under the rule of the 
Mensheviks, i.e., from the end of February to October 1917. 
Actually, Kautsky adopts the position of conciliation, compro- 
mise and collaboration between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. However much Kautsky may repudiate this, it is a fact 
which is borne out by his whole pamphlet. To say that the 
Constituent Assembly should not have been dispersed is tan- 
tamount to saying that the fight against the bourgeoisie should not 
have been fought to a finish, that the bourgeoisie should not have 
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been overthrown and that the proletariat should have made peace 
with them. ; . 

Why has Kautsky kept quiet about the fact that the Mensheviks 
were engaged in this inglorious work between February and 
October 1917 and did not achieve anything? If it was possible to 
reconcile the bourgeoisie with the proletariat, why didn’t the 
Mensheviks succeed in doing so? Why did the bourgeoisie stand 
aloof from the Soviets? Why did the Mensheviks call the Soviets 
“revolutionary democracy”, and the bourgeoisie the ‘‘propertied 
elements”? 

Kautsky has concealed from his German readers that it was the 
Mensheviks who, in the “epoch” of their rule (February to 
October 1917), called the Soviets “revolutionary democracy”, 
thereby admitting their superiority over all other institutions. It is 
only by concealing this fact that Kautsky the historian made it 
appear that the divergence between the Soviets and the bour- 
geoisie had no history, that ìt arose instantaneously, without 
cause, suddenly, because of the bad behaviour of the Bolsheviks. 
Yet, in actual fact, it was the more than six months’ (an enormous 
period in time of revolution) experience of Menshevik com- 
Promise, of their attempts to reconcile the proletariat with the 
bourgeoisie, that convinced the people of the fruitlessness of 
seg attempts and drove the proletariat away from the Menshe- 
viks. 

_Kautsky admits that the Soviets are an excellent combat orga- 
nisation of the proletariat, and that they have a great future before 
them. But, that being the case, Kautsky’s position collapses like a 
house of cards, or like the dreams of a petty bourgeois that the 
acute struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie can be 
avoided. For revolution is one continuous and moreover desper- 
ate struggle, and the proletariat is the vanguard class of all the 
oppressed, the focus and centre of all the aspirations of ail 
the oppressed for their emancipation! Naturally, therefore, 
the Soviets, as the organ of the Struggle of the oppressed 
people, reflected and expressed the moods and changes of 
opinions of these people ever so much more quickly, fully, and 
faithfully than any other institution (that, incidentally, is one of 
the ore why Soviet democracy is the highest type of democ- 
racy). 

In the period between February 28 (old style) and October 25 
1917, the Soviets managed to convene two all-Russia congresses 
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of representatives of the overwhelming majority of the population 
of Russia, of all the workers and soldiers, and of 70 or 80 per cent 
of the peasants, not to mention the vast number of local, uyezd, 
town, gubernia, and regional congresses. During this period the 
bourgeoisie did not succeed in convening a single institution 
representing the majority (except that obvious sham and mockery 
called the “Democratic Conference”, which enraged the proletar- 
iat). The Constituent Assembly reflected the same popular mood 
and the same political grouping as the First (June) All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets. By the time the Constituent Assembly was 
convened (January 1918), the Second (October 1917) and Third 
(January 1918) Congresses of Soviets had met, both of which had 
demonstrated as clear as clear could be that the people had swung 
to the left, had become revolutionised, had turned away from the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, and had passed 
over to the side of the Bolsheviks; that is, had turned away from 
petty-bourgeois leadership, from the illusion that it was possible 
to reach a compromise with the bourgeoisie, and had joined the 
proletarian revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the bour- 
eoisie. 

j So, even the external history of the Soviets shows that the 
Constituent Assembly was a reactionary body and that its 
dispersal was inevitable. But Kautsky sticks firmly to his “slo- 
gan”: let “pure democracy” prevail though the revolution perish 
and the bourgeoisie triumph over the proletariat! Fiat justitia, 
pereat mundus!* Here are the brief figures relating to the All- 
Russia Congresses of Soviets in the course of the history of the 
Russian revolution: 


All- Russia Congress of Soviets 


Percentage 
Number of Number of of 

Delegates Bolsheviks Bolsheviks 
First (June 3, 1917)... ......--- 790 103 13 
Second (October 25,1917)... ..... 675 343 51 
Third (January 10, 1918) ........ 710 434 6i 
Fourth (March 14, 1918) ........ 1,232 795 64 
Fifth (July 4, 1918). .........-- 1,164 773 66 


* Let justice be done, even though the world may perish—Ed. 
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One glance at these figures is enough to understand why the 
defence of the Constituent Assembly and talk (like Kautsky’s) 
about the Bolsheviks not having a majority of the population 
behind them are just ridiculed in Russia. 


THE SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


As I have already pointed out, the disfranchisement of the 
bourgeoisie is not a necessary and indispensable feature of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. And in Russia, the Bolsheviks, who 
long before October put forward the slogan of proletarian dicta- 
torship, did not say anything in advance about disfranchising the 
exploiters. This aspect of the dictatorship did not make its appear- 
ance “according to the plan” of any pafticular party; it emerged 
of itself in the course of the struggle. Of course, Kautsky the histo- 
rran failed to notice this. He failed to understand that even when 
the Mensheviks (who compromised with the bourgeoisie) still 
ruled the Soviets, the bourgeoisie cut themselves off from the 
Soviets of their own accord, boycotted them, put themselves up in 
opposition to them and intrigued against them. The Soviets arose 
without any constitution and existed without one for more than a 
year (from the spring of 1917 to the summer of 1918). The fury of 
the bourgeoisie against this independent and omnipotent (because 
it was all-embracing) organisation of the oppressed; the fight, the 
unscrupulous, self-seeking and sordid fight, the bourgeoisie 
waged against the Soviets; and, lastly, the overt participation of 
the bourgeoisie (from the Cadets to the Right Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, from Milyukov to Kerensky) in the Kornilov mutiny— 
all this paved the way for the formal exclusion of the bourgeoisie 
from the Soviets. 

Kautsky has heard about the Kornilov mutiny, but he majes- 
tically scoms historical facts and the course and forms of the 
struggle which determine the forms of the dictatorship. Indeed, 
who should care about facts where “pure” democracy is 
involved? That is why Kautsky’s “criticism” of the disfranchise- 
ment of the bourgeoisie is distinguished by such ... sweet naïveté, 
which would be touching in a child but is repulsive in a person 
who has not yet been officially certified as feeble-minded. 

“If the capitalists found themselves in an insignificant mino- 
rity under universal suffrage they would more readily become re- 
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conciled to their fate” (p. 33).... Charming, isn’t it? Clever Kaut- 
sky has seen many cases in history, and, generally, knows perfect- 
ly well from his own observations of life of landowners and capi- 
talists reckoning with the will of the majority of the oppressed. 
Clever Kautsky firmly advocates an “opposition”, i.e., parlia- 
mentary struggle. That is literally what he says: “opposition” 
(p. 34 and elsewhere). 

My dear learned historian and politician! It would not harm 
you to know that “opposition” is a concept that belongs to the 
peaceful and only to the parliamentary struggle, i.e., a concept 
that corresponds to a non-revolutionary situation, a concept that 
corresponds to an absence of revolution. During revolution we 
have to deal with a ruthless enemy in civil war; and no reac- 
tionary jeremiads of a petty bourgeois who fears such a war, as 
Kautsky does, will alter the fact. To examine the problems of 
ruthless civil war from the point of view of “opposition” at a time 
when the bourgeoisie are prepared to commit any crime—the 
example of the Versailles men and their deals with Bismarck must 
mean something to every person who does not treat history like 
Gogol’s PetrushkaS* —when the bourgeoisie are summoning 
foreign states to their aid and intriguing with them against the 
revolution, is simply comical. The revolutionary proletariat is to 
put on a nightcap, like “Muddle-headed Counsellor” Kautsky, 
and regard the bourgeoisie, who are organising Dutov, Krasnov 
and Czech counter-revolutionary insurrections and are paying 
millions to saboteurs, as a legal “opposition”. Oh, what pro- 
fundity! 

Kautsky is exclusively interested in the formal, legal aspect of 
the question, and, reading his disquisitions on the Soviet Consti- 
tution, one involuntarily recalls Bebel’s words; Lawyers are tho- 
roughbred reactionaries. “In reality,” Kautsky writes, “the capi- 
talists alone cannot be disfranchised. What is a capitalist in the 
legal sense of the term? A property-owner? Even in a country 
which has advanced so far along the path of economic progress as 
Germany, where the proletariat is so numerous, the establishment 
of a Soviet republic would disfranchise a large mass of people. In 
1907, the number of persons in the German Empire engaged in 
the three great occupational groups—agriculture, industry and 
commerce—together with their families amounted roughly to 
thirty five million in the wage-earners’ and salaried employees’ 
group, and seventeen million in the independent group. Hence, a 
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party might well form a majority among the wage-workers but a 
minority among the population as a whole” (p. 33). 

That is an example of Kautsky’s mode of argument. Isn't it the 
counter-revolutionary whining of a bourgeois? Why, Mr. 
Kautsky, have you relegated all the “independents” to the 
category of the disfranchised, when you know very well that the 
overwhelming majority of the Russian peasants do not employ 
hired labour, and do not, therefore, lose their franchise? Isn’t this 
falsification? 

Why, learned economist, did you not quote the facts with which 
you are perfectly familiar and which are to be found in those same 
German statistical returns for 1907 relating to hired labour in 
agriculture according to size of farms? Why did you not quote 
these facts to enable the German workers, the readers of your 
pamphlet, to see how many exploiters there are, and how few they 
are compared with the total number of “farmers” who figure in 
German statistics? 

You did not because your apostasy has made you a mere syco- 
phant of the bourgeoisie. 

The term capitalist, Kautsky argues, is legally a vague concept, 
and on several pages he thunders against the “arbitrariness” of 
the Soviet Constitution. This “serious scholar” has no objection 
to the British bourgeoisie taking several centuries to work out and 
develop a new (new for the Middle Ages) bourgeois constitution, 
but, representative of lackey’s science that he is, he will allow no 
time to us, the workers and peasants of Russia. He expects us to 
have a constitution all worked out to the very last letter in a few 
months... 

“Arbitrariness!” Just imagine what a depth of vile subservience 
to the bourgeoisie and most inept pedantry is contained in such a 
reproach. When thoroughly bourgeois and for the most part reac- 
tionary lawyers in the capitalist countries have for centuries or 
decades been drawing up most detailed rules and regulations and 
writing scores and hundreds of volumes of laws and interpreta- 
tions of laws to oppress the workers, to bind the poor man hand 
and foot and to place thousands of hindrances and obstacles in 
the way of any of the common labouring people—there the 
bourgeois liberals and Mr. Kautsky see no “arbitrariness”! That 
ts “law” and “order”! The ways in which the poor are to be “kept 
down” have ail been thought out and written down. There are 
thousands of bourgeois lawyers and bureaucrats (about them 
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Kautsky says nothing at all, probably just because Marx attached 
enormous significance to smashing the bureaucratic ma- 
chine...}—lawyers and bureaucrats who know how to interpret the 
laws in such a way that the worker and the average peasant can 
never break through the barbed-wire entanglements of these laws. 
This is not “arbitrariness” on the part of the bourgeoisie, it is not 
the dictatorship of the sordid and self-seekmg exploiters who 
are sucking the blood of the people. Nothing of the kind! It 
is “pure democracy”, which is becoming purer and purer every 
dav. 

But now that the toiling and exploited classes, while cut off by 
the imperialist war from their brothers across the border, have for 
the first time in history set up their own Soviets, have called to the 
work of political construction those people whom the bourgeoisie 
used to oppress, grind down and stupefy, and have begun them- 
selves to build a new, proletarian state, have begun in the heat of 
furious struggle, in the fire of civil war, to sketch the fundamental 
Principles of a state without exploiters—all the bourgeois scoun- 
drels, the whole gang of bloodsuckers, with Kautsky echoing 
them, howl about “arbitrariness”! Indeed, how will these ignorant 
people, these workers and peasants, this ‘**mob"’, be able to inter- 
pret their laws? How can these common labourers acquire a sense 
of justice without the counsel of educated lawyers, of bourgeois 
writers, of the Kautskys and the wise old bureaucrats? 

Mr. Kautsky quotes from my speech of April 28, 1918,57 the 
words: “The people themselves determine the procedure and the 
time of elections.” And Kautsky, the “pure democrat”, infers 
from this: 


“Hence, it would mean that every assembly of electors may determine the 
Procedure of elections at their own discretion. Arbitrariness and the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of undesirable opposition in the ranks of the proletariat 
itself would thus be carried to the extreme” (p. 37). 


Well, how does this differ from the talk of a hack hired by capi- 
talists, who howls about the people oppressing industrious work- 
ers who are “willing to work” during a strike? Why is the 
bourgeois bureaucratic method of determining electoral proce- 
dure under “pure” bourgeois democracy not arbitrariness? Why 
should the sense of justice among the masses who have risen to 
fight their age-old exploiters and who are being educated and 
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steeled in this desperate struggle be less than that of a handful of 
bureaucrats, intellectuals and lawyers brought up in bourgeois 
prejudices? 

Kautsky ‘is a true socialist. Don’t dare suspect the sincerity of 
this very respectable father of a family, of this very honest citizen. 
He is an ardent and convinced supporter of the victory of the 
workers, of the proletarian revolution. All he wants is that the 
honey-mouthed, petty-bourgeois intellectuals and philistines in 
nightcaps should first—before the masses begin to move, before 
they start a furious battle with the exploiters, and certainly 
without civil war—draw up a moderate and precise set of rules 
for the development of the revolution... 

Burning with profound moral indignation, our most learned 
Judas Golovlyov5® tells the German workers that on June 14, 
1918, the All-Russia Central Executive Committee of Soviets 
resolved to expel the representatives of the Right Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party and the Mensheviks5® from the Soviets. 
“This measure,” writes Judas Kautsky, all afire with noble indig- 
nation, “is not directed against definite persons guilty of definite 
punishable offences.... The Constitution of the Soviet Republic 
does not contain a single word about the immunity of Soviet 
deputies. It is not definite persons, but definite parties that are 
expelled from the Soviets” (p. 37). 

Yes, that is really awful, an intolerable departure from pure 
democracy, according to the rules of which our revolutionary 
Judas Kautsky will make the revolution. We Russian Bolsheviks 
should first have guaranteed immunity to the Savinkovs and Co., 
to the Licherdans,©° Potresovs (‘‘activists’®!) and Co., then 
drawn up a criminal code proclaiming participation in the Czech 
counter-revolutionary war, or in the alliance with the German 
imperialists in the Ukraine or in Georgia against the workers of 
one’s own country, to be “punishable offences”, and only then, 
on the basis of this criminal code, would- we be entitled, in accor- 
dance with the principles of “pure democracy”, to expel “definite 
persons” from the Soviets. It goes without saying that the Czechs, 
who are subsidised by the British and French capitalists through 
the medium (or thanks to the agitation) of the Savinkovs, Potre- 
sovs and Lieberdans, and the Krasnovs who receive ammunition 
from the Germans through the medium of the Ukrainian and 
Tiflis Mensheviks, would have sat quietly waiting until we were 
ready with our proper criminal code, and, like the purest demo- 
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crats they are, would have confined themselves to the role of an 
“opposition”... 

No less profound moral indignation is aroused in Kautsky’s 
breast by the fact that the Soviet Constitution disfranchises all 
those who “employ hired labour with a view to profit”. *A home- 
worker, or a small master employing only one journeyman,” 
Kautsky writes, “may live and feel quite like a proletarian, but he 
has no vote” (p. 36). 

What a departure from “pure democracy”! What an injustice! 
True, up to now all Marxists have thought—and thousands of 
facts have proved it—that the small masters were the most 
unscrupulous and grasping exploiters of hired labour, but our 
Judas Kautsky takes the small masters not as a class (who 
invented that pernicious theory of the class struggle?) but as single 
individuals, exploiters who “live and feel quite like proletarians”’. 
The famous “thrifty Agnes”, who was considered dead and 
buried long ago, has come to life again under Kautsky’s pen. This 
“thrifty Agnes” was invented and launched into German litera- 
ture some decades ago by that “pure” democrat, the bourgeois 
Eugen Richter. He predicted untold calamities that would follow 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the confiscation of the capital 
of the exploiters, and asked with an innocent air: What is a capi- 
talist in the legal sense of the term? He took as an example a poor, 
thrifty seamstress (“thrifty Agnes’), whom the wicked “proletar- 
ian dictators” rob of her last farthing. There was a time when all 
German Social-Democrats used to poke fun at this “thrifty 
Agnes” of the pure democrat, Eugen Richter. But that was a long, 
long time ago, when Bebel, who was quite frank and open about 
there being many national-liberals®2 in his party, was still alive; 
that was very long ago, when Kautsky was not yet a renegade. 

Now “thrifty Agnes” has come to life again in the person of the 
“small inaster who employs only one journeyman and who fives 
and feels quite like a proletarian”. The wicked Bolsheviks are 
wronging him, depriving him of his vote. It is true that ‘every 
assembly of electors” in the Soviet Republic, as Kautsky tells us, 
May admit into its midst a poor little master who, for instance, 
may be connected with this or that factory, if, by way of an excep- 
tion, he is not an exploiter, and if he really “‘lives and feels quite 
like a proletarian”. But can one rely on the knowledge of life, on 
the sense ot justice of an irregular factory meeting of common 
work. rs acting (how awful!) without a written code? Would it not 
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clearly be better to grant the vote to all exploiters, to all who 
employ hired labour, rather than risk the possibility of “thrifty 
Agnes” and the “small master who lives and feels quite like a 
proletarian” being wronged by the workers? 


+++ 


Let the contemptible renegade scoundrels, amidst the applause 
of the bourgeoisie and the social-chauvinists,* abuse our Soviet 
Constitution for disfranchising the exploiters! That's fine because 
it will accelerate and widen the split between the revolutionary 
workers of Europe and the Scheidemanns and Kautskys, the 
Renaudels and Longuets, the Hendersons and Ramsay MacDo- 
nalds, the old leaders and old betrayers of socialism. 

The mass of the oppressed classes, the class-conscious and 
honest revolutionary proletarian leaders will be on our side. It will 
be enough to acquaint such proletarians and such people with our 
Soviet Constitution for them to say at once: “These are really our 
people, this is a real workers’ party, this is a real workers’ govern- 
ment, for it does not deceive the workers by talking about reforms 
in the way all the above-mentioned leaders have done, but is 
fighting the exploiters in real earnest, making a revolution in real 
earnest and actually fighting for the complete emancipation of the 
workers.” 

The fact that after a year’s “experience” the Soviets have 
deprived the exploiters of the franchise shows that the Soviets are 
really organisations of the oppressed and not of social-imperialists 
and social-pacifists who have sold themselves to the bourgeoisie. 
The fact that the Soviets have disfranchised the exploiters shows 
they are not organs of petty-bourgeois compromise with the capi- 
talists, not organs of parliamentary chatter (on the part of the 
Kautskys, the Longuets and the MacDonalds), but organs of the 
genuinely revolutionary proletariat which is waging a life-and- 
death struggle against the exploiters. 

“Kautsky’s book is almost unknown here,” a well-informed 


* I have just read a leading article in Frankfurter Zeitung®? (No. 293, 
October 22, 1918), giving an enthusiastic summary of Kautskv’s pamphlet. 
This organ of the stock exchange is satisfied. And no wonder! And a comrade 
writes to me from Berlin that Vorwärts.® the organ of the Scheidemanns. has 


declared in a special article that it subscribes to almost every line Kautsky 
has written. Hearty congratulations! i 
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comrade wrote to me from Berlin a few days ago (today is 
October 30). 1 would advise our ambassadors in Germany and 
Switzerland not to stint thousands in buying up this book and 
distributing it gratis among the class-conscious workers so as to 
trample in the mud this “European"—tead: imperialist and 
reformist—Social-Democracy, which has long been a “stinking 
corpse” 


At the end of his book, on pages 61 and 63, Mr. Kautsky 
bitterly laments the fact that the “new theory” (as he calls 
Bolshevism, fearing to touch Marx's and Engels’ analysis of the 
Paris Commune) “finds supporters even in old democracies like 
Switzerland, for instance”. “It is incomprehensible” to Kautsky 
“how this theory can be adopted by German Social-Democrats”™. 

No, it is quite comprehensible; for after the serious lessons of 
the war the revolutionary masses are becoming sick and tired of 
the Scheidemanns and the Kautskys. 

“We” have always been in favour of democracy, Kautsky 
writes, yet we are supposed suddenly to renounce it! 

“We, the opportunists of Social-Democracy, have always 
been opposed to the dictatorship of the proletariat, and Kolb and 
Co. proclaimed this long ago. Kautsky knows this and vainly 
expects that he will be able to conceal from his readers the 
obvious fact that he has “returned to the fold” of the Bernsteins 
and Kolbs. 

“We, the revolutionary Marxists, have never made a fetish of 
“pure” (bourgeois) democracy. As is known, in 1903 Plekhanov 
was a revolutionary Marxist (later his unfortunate turn brought 
him to the position of a Russian Scheidemann). And in that year 
Plekhanov declared at our Party Congress, which was then 
adopting its Programme, that in the revolution the proletariat 
would, if necessary, disfranchise the capitalists and disperse any 
parliament that was found to be counter-revolutionary. That this 
is the only view that corresponds to Marxism will be clear to 
anybody even from the statements of Marx and Engels which I 
have quoted above; it patently follows from all the fundamental 
principles of Marxism. 

“We”, the revolutionary Marxists, never made speeches to the 
people that the Kautskyites of all nations love to make, cringing 
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before the bourgeoisie, adapting themselves to the bourgeois par- 
liamentary system, keeping silent about the bourgeois character of 
modern democracy and demanding only its extension, only that it 
be carried to its logical conclusion. 

“We” said to the bourgeoisie: You, exploiters and hypocrites, 
talk about democracy, while at every step you erect thousands of 
barriers to prevent the oppressed people from taking part in polit- 
ics. We take you at your word and, in the interests of these people, 
demand the extension of your bourgeois democracy in order to 
prepare the people for revolution for the purpose of overthrowing 
you, the exploiters. And if you exploiters attempt to offer resis- 
tance to our proletarian revolution we shali ruthlessly suppress 
you; we shall deprive you of all rights; more than that, we shall 
not give you any bread, for in our proletarian republic the exploit- 
ers will have no rights, they will be deprived of fire and water, for 
we are socialists in real earnest, and not in the Scheidemann or 
Kautsky fashion. 

That is what “we”, the revolutionary Marxists, said, and will 
Say—and that is why the oppressed people will support us and be 
with us, while the Scheidemanns and the Kautskys will be swept 
into the renegades’ cesspool. 


WHAT IS INTERNATIONALISM? 


Kautsky is absolutely convinced that he is an internationalist 
and calls himself one. The Scheidemanns he calls “government 
Socialists”. In defending ‘the Mensheviks (he does not openly 
express his solidarity with them, but he faithfully expresses their 
views), Kautsky has shown with perfect clarity what kind of ‘in- 
termationalism” he subscribes to. And since Kautsky is not alone, 
but is spokesman for a trend which inevitably grew up in the 
atmosphere of the Second Intemational (Longuet in France, 
Turati in Italy, Nobs and Grimm, Graber and Naine in Switzer- 
land, Ramsay MacDonald in Britain, etc.), it will be instructive to 
dwell on Kautsky’s “internationalism”. 

After emphasising that the Mensheviks also attended the Zim- 
merwald Conference®s (a diploma, certainly, but ... a tainted 
one), Kautsky sets forth the views of the Mensheviks, with whom 
he agrees, in the following manner: 


“The Mensheviks wanted a general peace. They wanted all 
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the belligerents to adopt the formula: no annexations and no 
indemnities. Until this had been achieved, the Russian army, 
according to this view, was to stand ready for battle. The Bolshe- 
viks, on the other hand, demanded an immediate peace at any 
price; they were prepared, if need be, to make a separate peace; 
they tried to force it by increasing the state of disorganisation of 
the army, which was already bad enough” (p. 27). In Kautsky’s 
opinion the Bolsheviks should not have taken power, and should 
have contented themselves with a Constituent Assembly. 

So, the internationalism of Kautsky and the Mensheviks 
amounts to this: to demand reforms from the imperialist 
bourgeois government, but to continue to support it, and to 
continue to support the war that this government is waging until 
everyone in the war has accepted the formula: no annexations 
and no indemnities. This view was repeatedly expressed by 
Turati, and by the Kautsky supporters (Haase and others), and by 
Longuet and Co., who declared that they stood fur defence of the 
fatherland. 

Theoretically, this shows a complete inability to dissociate 
oneself from the social-chauvinists and complete contusion on the 
question of defence of the fatherland. Politically, it means substi- 
tuting petty-bourgeois nationalism for internationalism, deserting 
to the reformists’ camp and renouncing revolution. 

From the point of view of the proletariat, recognising “defence 
of the fatherland” means justifying the present war, admitting that 
it is legitimate. And since the war remains an imperialist war 
(both under a monarchy and under a republic), irrespective of the 
country—mine or some other country—in which the enemy 
troops are stationed at the given moment, recognising defence of 
the fatherland -means, in fact, supporting the imperialist, pre- 
datory bourgeoisie, and completely betraying socialism. In Rus- 
sia, even under Kerensky, under the bourgeois-democratic 
republic, the war continued to be an imperialist war, for it was 
being waged hy the bourgeoisie as a ruling class (and war is a 
“continuation of politics’); and a particularly striking expression 
of the imperialist character of the war were the secret treaties for 
the partitioning of the world and the plunder of other countries 
which had been concluded by the tsar at the time with the capital- 
ists of Britain and France. 

The Mensheviks deceived the people in a most despicable 
manner by calling this war a defensive or revolutionary war. And 
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by approving the policy of the Mensheviks, Kautsky is approving 
the popular deception, is approving the part played by the petty 
bourgeoisie in helping capital to trick the workers and harness 
them to the chariot of the imperialists. Kautsky is pursuing a 
characteristically petty-bourgeois, philistine policy by pretending 
(and trying to make the people believe the absurd idea) that 
putting forward a slogan alters the position. The entire history of 
bourgeois democracy refutes this illusion; the bourgeois demo- 
crats have always advanced all sorts of “slogans” to deceive the 
people. The point is to test their sincerity, to compare their words 
with their deeds, not to be satisfied with idealistic or charlatan 
Phrases, but to get down to class reality. An imperialist war does 
not cease to be imperialist when charlatans or phrase-mongers or 
petty-bourgeois philistines put forward sentimental “slogans”, but 
only when the class which is conducting the imperialist war, and 
is bound to it by millions of economic threads (and even ropes), 
is really overthrown and is replaced at the helm of state by the 
really revolutionary class, the proletariat. There is no other way of 
getting out of an imperialist war, as also out of an imperialist 
predatory peace. 

By approving the foreign policy of the Mensheviks, and by 
declaring it to be internationalist and Zimmerwaldist, Kautsky, 
first, reveals the utter rottenness of the opportunist Zimmerwald 
majority (no wonder we, the Left Zimmerwaldists, at once disso- 
ciated ourselves from such a majority!), and, secondly—and this 
is the chief thing—passes from the position of the proletariat to 
the position of the petty bourgeoisie, from the revolutionary to the 
reformist. 

__ The proletariat fights for the revolutionary overthrow of the 
Imperialist’ bourgeoisie; the petty bourgeoisie fights for the 
reformist “improvement” of imperialism, for adaptation to it, 
while submitting to it. When Kautsky was still a Marxist, for 
example, in 1909, when he wrote his Road to Power, it was the 
idea that war -would inevitably lead to revolution that he advo- 
cated, and he spoke of the approach of an era of revolutions. The 
Basle Manifesto of 1912% plainly and definitely speaks of a 
proletarian revolution in connection with that very imperialist war 
between the German and the British groups which actually broke 
out in 1914. But in 1918, when revolutions did begin in connec- 
tion with the war, Kautsky, instead of explaining that they were 
inevitable, instead of pondering over and thinking out the revolu- 
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tionary tactics and the ways and means of preparing for revolu- 
tion, began to describe the reformist tactics of the Mensheviks as 
internationalism. Isn`t this apostasy? 

Kautsky praises the Mensheviks for having insisted on main- 
taining the fighting strength of the army, and he blames the 
Bolsheviks for having added to “disorganisation of the army”, 
which was already disorganised enough as it was. This means 
praising reformism and submission to the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
and bjaming and renouncing revolution. For under Kerensky 
maintaining the fighting strength of the army meant its preserva- 
tion under bourgeois (albeit republican) command. Everybody 
knows, and the progress of events has strikingly confirmed it, that 
this republican army preserved the Kornilov spirit because its offi- 
cers were Kornilov men. The bourgeois officers could not help 
being Komilov men; they could not help gravitating towards 
impenalism and towards the torcible suppression of the proletar- 
iat. All that the Menshevik tactics amounted to in practice was to 
leave all the foundations of the imperialist war and all the founda- 
tions of the bourgeois dictatorship intact, to patch up details and 
to daub over a few trifles (“reforms”). 

On the other hand, not a single great revolution has ever taken 
place, or ever can take place, without the ‘‘disorganisation” of the 
army. For the army is the most ossified instrument for supporting 
the old regime, the most hardened bulwark of bourgeois disci- 
pline, buttressing up the rule of capital, and preserving and 
fostering among the working people the servile spirit of submis- 
sion and subjection to capital. Counter-revolution has never tole- 
rated, and never could tolerate, armed workers side by side with 
the army. In France, Engels wrote, the workers emerged armed 
from every revolution: ‘therefore, the disarming of the workers 
was the first commandment for the bourgeoisie, who were at the 
helm of the state.”®7 The armed workers were the embryo of a 
new army, the organised nucleus of a new social order. The first 
commandment of the bourgeoisie was to crush this nucleus and 
prevent it from growing. The first commandment of every 
victorious Tevolution, as Marx and Engels repeatedly emphasised, 
was to smash the old army, dissolve it and replace it by a new 
one.®® A new social class, when rising to power, never could, and 
cannot now, attain power and consolidate it except by completely 
disintegrating the old army (‘‘Disorganisation!” the reactionary 
or just cowardly philistines how! on this score), except by passing 
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through a most difficult and painful period without any army (the 
great French Revolution also passed through such a painful 
period), and by gradually building up, in the midst of hard civil 
war, a new army, a new discipline, a new military organisation of 
the new class. Formerly, Kautsky the historian understood this. 
Now, Kautsky the renegade has forgotten it. 

What right has Kautsky to call the Scheidemanns “government 
socialists” if he approves of the tactics of the Mensheviks in the 
Russian revolution? In supporting Kerensky and joining his 
Ministry, the Mensheviks were also government socialists. 
Kautsky could not escape this conclusion if he were to put the 
question as to which is the ruling class that is waging the impe- 
rialist war. But Kautsky avoids -raising the question about the 
ruling class, a question that is imperative for a Marxist, for the 
mere raising of it would expose the renegade. 

The Kautsky supporters in Germany, the Longuet supporters in 

France, and Turati and Co. in Italy argue in this way: socialism 
presupposes the equality and freedom of nations, their self-deter- 
mination, hence, when our country is attacked, or when enemy 
troops invade our territory, it is the right and duty of socialists to 
defend their country. But theoretically such an argument is either 
a sheer mockery of socialism or a fraudulent subterfuge, while 
from the point of view of practical politics it coincides with the 
argument of the quite ignorant country yokel who has even no 
conception of the social, class character of the war, and of the 
tasks of a revolutionary party during a reactionary war. 
_ Socialism is opposed to violence against nations. That is 
indisputable. But socialism is opposed to violence against men in 
general. Apart from Christian anarchists and Tolstoyans, how- 
ever, no one has yet drawn the conclusion from this that socialism 
is opposed to revolutionary violence. So, to talk about “violenge” 
in general, without examining the conditions which distinguish 
Teactionaty from revolutionary violence, means being a philistine 
who renounces revolution, or else it means simply deceiving 
oneself and others by sophistry. 

_The same holds true of violence against nations. Every war is 
violence against nations, but that does not prevent socialists from 
being in favour of a revolutionary war. The class character of 
war—that is the fundamental question which confronts a socialist 
(if he is not a renegade). The imperialist war of 1914-18 is a war 
between two groups of the imperialist bourgeoisie for the division 
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of the world, for the division of the booty, and for the plunder and 
strangulation of small and weak nations. This was the appraisal of 
the impending war given in the Basle Manifesto in 1912, and it 
has been confirmed by the facts. Whoever departs from this view 
of war is not a socialist. 

If a German under Wilhelm or a Frenchman under 
Clemenceau says, "It is my right and duty as a socialist to defend 
my country if it is invaded by an enemy”, he argues not like a 
socialist, not like an internationalist, not like a revolutionary 
proletarian, but like a petty-bourgevis nationalist. Because this 
argument ignores the revolutionary class struggle of the workers 
against capital, it ignores the appraisal of the war as a whole from 
the point of view of the world bourgeoisie and the world proletar- 
iat, that is, it ignores internationalism, and all that remains is 
miserable and narrow-minded nationalism. My country is being 
wronged, that is all I care about—that is what this argument 
amounts to, and that is where its petty-bourgeois, nationalist 
narrow-mindedness lies. It is the same as if in regard to individual 
violence, violence against an individual, one were to argue that 
socialism is opposed to violence and therefore I would rather be a 
traitor than go to prison. 

The Frenchman, German or Italian who says: “Socialism is 
opposed to violence against nations, therefore l defend myself 
when my country is invaded”, betrays socialism and internation- 
alism, because such a man sees only his own “country”, he puts 
“his own" ... bourgeoisie above everything else and docs not give 
a thought to the international connections which make the war an 
imperialist war and his bourgeoisie a link in the chain of impe- 
rialist plunder. 

All philistines and all stupid and ignorant yokels argue in the 
same way as the renegade Kautsky supporters, Longuct support- 
ers, Turati and Co: “ihe enemy has invaded my country, | don't 
care about anything else.”* 

* The social-chauvinists (the Scheidemanns, Renaudels, Hendersons, 
Gomperses and Co.) absolutely refuse to talk about the “International” during 
the war. They regard the enemies of “their” respective bourgeoisies as “tral- 
tors” to ... socialism. They support the policy of conquest pursued by their 
respective bourgeotsies. Lhe social-pacilists (1.e., socialists in words and petty- 
bourgeois pacifists in practice) express all sorts of “internationalist™ senti- 
ments, protest against annexations, etc., but in practice they continue to 
support their respective imperialist bourgeoisies. The difference between the 
two types is unimportant; it is like the difference between two capitalists— 
one with bitter, and the other with sweet, words on his lips. 
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The socialist, the revolutionary proletarian, the internationalist, 
argues differently. He says: “The character of the war (whether it 
is reactionary or revolutionary) does not depend on who the 
attacker was, or in whose country the ‘enemy’ is stationed; it 
depends on what class is waging the war, and on what politics this 
war is a continuation of. If the war is a reactionary, imperialist 
war, that is, if it is being waged by two world groups of the impe- 
nalist, rapacious, predatory, reactionary bourgeoisie, then every 
bourgeoisie (even of the smallest country) becomes a participant 
in the plunder, and my duty as a representative of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat is to prepare for the world proletarian revolu- 
tion as the only escape from the horrors of a world slaughter. I 
must argue, not from the point of view of ‘my’ country (for that is 
the argument of a wretched, stupid, petty-bourgeois nationalist 
who does not realise that he is only a plaything in the hands of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie), but from the point of view of my share in 
the preparation, in the propaganda, and in the acceleration of the 
world proletarian revolution.” 

That is what internationalism means, and that is the duty of the 
internationalist, the revolutionary worker, the genuine socialist. 
That is the ABC that Kautsky the renegade has “forgotten”. And 
his apostasy becomes still more obvious when he passes from 
approving the tactics of the petty-bourgeois nationalists (the Men- 
sheviks in Russia, the Longuet supporters in France, the Turatis in 


Italy, and Haase and Co. in Germany) to criticising the Bolshevik 
tactics. Here is his criticism: 


“The Bolshevik revolution was based on the assumption that it would 
become. the starting-point of a general European revolution, that the bold 
initiative of Russia would prompt the Proletanians of all Europe to rise. 

“On this assumption it was, of Course, immaterial what forms the Russian 
separate peace would take, what hardships and territorial losses (literally: 
mutilation or maiming, Verstuimmelungen) it would cause the Russian people, 
and what interpretation of the self-determination of nations it would give. At 
that time it was also immaterial whether Russia was able to defend herself or 
not. According to this view, the European revolution would be the best pro- 
tection of the Russian revolution, and would bring complete and genuine 
self-determination to all peoples inhabiting the former Russian territory. 

“A revolution in Europe, which would establish and consolidate socialism 
there, would also become the means of removing the obstacles that would arise 
in Russia in the way of the introduction of the socialist system of production 
owing to the economic backwardness of the country. 

“AI this was very logical and very sound—only if the main assumption were 
granted, namely, that the Russian revolution would infallibly let loose a Euro- 
pean revolution. But what if that did not happen? 
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“So far the assumption has not been justified. And fhe proletarians of 
Europe are now being accused of having abandoned and betraved the Russian 
revolution. This is an accusation levelled against unknown persons, for who is 
to be held responsible for the behaviour of the European proletariat?” (P. 30.) 


And Kautsky then goes on to explain at great length that Marx, 
Engels and Bebel were more than once mistaken about the advent 
of revolution they had anticipated, but that they never based their 
tactics on the expectation of a revolution “at a definite date” 
(p. 31), whereas, he says, the Bolsheviks “staked everything on 
one card, on a general European revolution”. 

We have deliberately quoted this long passage to demonstrate 
to our readers Kautsky’s “skill in counterfeiting Marxism by 
palming off his banal and reactionary philistine view in its stead. 

First, to ascribe to an opponent an obviously stupid idea and 
then to refute it is a trick practised by none too clever people. If 
the Bolsheviks had based their tactics on the expectation of a 
revolution in other countries by a definite date that would have 
been an undeniable stupidity. But the Bolshevik Party has never 
been guilty of such stupidity. In.my fetter to American workers 
(August 20, 1918), I expressly disown this foolish idea by saying 
that we count on an American revolution, but not by any definite 
date. I dwelt at length upon the very same idea more than once in 
my controversy with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
“Left Communists” (January-March 1918). Kautsky has com- 
mitted a slight ... just a very slight forgery, on which he in fact 
based his criticism of Bolshevism. Kautsky has confused tactics 
based on the expectation of a European revolution in the more or 
less near future, but not at a definite date, with tactics based on 
the expectation of a European revolution at a definite date. A 
slight, just a very slight forgery! 

The last-named tactics are foolish. The first-named are obli- 
gatory for a Marxist, for every revolutionary proletarian and 
internationalist—obligatory, because they alone take into account 
in a proper Marxist way the objective situation brought about by 
the war in all European countries, and they alone conform to the 
international tasks of the proletariat. 

By substituting the petty question about an error which the 
Bolshevik revolutionaries might have made, but did not, for the 
important question of the foundations of revolutionary tactics in 
general, Kautsky adroitly abjures all revolutionary tactics! 

A renegade in politics, he is unable even to present the question 
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of the objective prerequisites of revolutionary tactics theoretically. 

And this brings us to the second point. 

Secondly, it is obligatory for a Marxist to count on a European 
revolution if a revolutionary situation exists. It is the ABC of 
Marxism that the tactics of the socialist proletariat cannot be the 
same both when there is a revolutionary situation and when there 
is no revolutionary situation. 

If Kautsky had put this question, which is obligatory for a 
Marxist, he would have seen that the answer was absolutely 
against him. Long before the war, all Marxists, all socialists were 
agreed that a European war would create a revolutionary situa- 
tion. Kautsky himself, before he became a renegade, clearly and 
definitely recognised this—in 1902 (in his Social Revolution) and 
in 1909 (in his Road to Power). It was also admitted in the name 
of the entire Second International in the Basle Manifesto. No 
wonder the social-chauvinists and Kautsky supporters (the 
“Centrists”, i.e., those who waver between the revolutionaries and 
the opportunists) of. all countries shun like the plague the 
declarations of the Basle Manifesto on this score! 

So, the expectation of a revolutionary situation in Europe was 
not an infatuation of the Bolsheviks, but the general opinion of all 
Marxists. When Kautsky tries to escape from this indisputable 
truth using such phrases as the Bolsheviks “always believed in the 
omnipotence of violence and will”, he simply utters a sonorous 
and empty phrase to cover up his evasion, a shameful evasion, to 
put the question of a revolutionary situation. 

To proceed. Has a revolutionary situation actually come or 
not? Kautsky proved unable to put this question either. The 
economic facts provide an answer: the famine and ruin created 
everywhere by the war imply a revolutionary situation. The polit- 
ical facts also provide an answer: ever since 1915 a splitting 
process has been evident in all countries within the old and 
decayed socialist parties, a process of departure of the mass of the 
proletariat from the social-chauvinist leaders to the left, to revolu- 
tionary ideas and sentiments, to revolutionary leaders. 

Only a person who dreads revolution and betrays it could have 
failed to see these facts on August 5, 1918, when Kautsky was 
writing his pamphlet. And now, at the end of October 1918, the 
revolution is growing in a number of European countries, and 
growing under everybody`s eyes and very rapidly at that. Kautsky 
the “revolutionary”, who still wants to be regarded as a Marxist, 
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has proved to be a short-sighted philistine, who, like those philis- 
tines of 1847 whom Marx ridiculed, failed to see the approaching 
revolution! 

Now to the third point. 

Thirdly, what should be the specific features of revolutionary 
tactics when there is a revolutionary situation in Europe? Having 
become a renegade, Kautsky feared to put this question, which is 
obligatory for a Marxist. Kautsky argues like a typical petty 
bourgeois, a philistine, or like an ignorant peasant: has a “general 
European revolution” begun or not? If it has, then he too is 
prepared to become a revolutionary! But then, mark you, every 
scoundrel (like the scoundrels who now sometimes attach them- 
selves to the victorious Bolsheviks) would proclaim himself a 
revolutionary! 

It it has not, then Kautsky will turn his back on revolution! 
Kautsky does not display a shade of understanding of the truth 
that a revolutionary Marxist differs from the philistine and petty 
bourgeois by his ability to preach to the uneducated masses that 
the maturing revolution is necessary, to prove that it is inevitable, 
to explain its benefits to the people, and to prepare the proletariat 
and all the working and exploited people for it. 

Kautsky ascribed to the Bolsheviks an absurdity, namely, that 
they had staked everything on one card, on a European revolu- 
tion breaking out at a definite date. This absurdity has turned 
against Kautsky himself, because the logical conclusion of his 
argument is that the tactics of the Bolsheviks would have been 
correct if a European revolution had broken out by August 5, 
1918! That is the date Kautsky mentions as the time he was 
writing his pamphlet. And when, a few weeks after this August 5, 
it became clear that revolution was coming in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, the whole apostasy of Kautsky, his whole falsifi- 
cation of Marxism, and his utter inability to reason or even to 
present questions in a revolutionary manner, became revealed in 
all their charm! 

When the proletarians of Europe are accused of treachery, 
Kautsky writes, it is an accusation levelled at unknown persons. 

You are mistaken, Mr. Kautsky! Look in the mirror and you 
will see those “unknown persons” against whom this accusation is 
levelled. Kautsky assumes an air of naiveté and pretends not to 
understand who levelled the accusation, and its meaning. In real- 
ity, however, Kautsky knows perfectly well that the accusation 
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has been and is being levelled by the German “Lefts”, by the 
Spartacists,©9 by Liebknecht and his friends. This accusation ex- 
presses a clear appreciation of the fact that the German proletar- 
iat betrayed the Russian (and world) revolution when it strangled 
Finland, the Ukraine, Latvia and Estonia. This accusation is 
levelled primarily and above all, not against the masses, who are 
always downtrodden, but against those leaders who, like the 
Scheidemanns and the Kautskys, failed in their duty to carry on 
revolutionary agitation, revolutionary propaganda, revolutionary 
work among the masses to overcome their inertness, who in fact 
worked against the revolutionary instincts and aspirations which 
are always aglow deep down among the mass of the oppressed 
class. The Scheidemanns bluntly, crudely, cynically, and in most 
cases for selfish motives betrayed the proletariat and deserted to 
the side of the bourgeoisie. The Kautsky and the Longuet 
supporters did the same thing, only hesitatingly and haltingly, and 
casting cowardly side glances at those who were stronger at the 
moment. In all his writings during the war Kautsky tried to 
extinguish the revolutionary spirit instead of fostering and 
fanning it. 

The fact that Kautsky does not even understand the enormous 
theoretical importance, and the even greater agitational and 
propaganda importance, of the “accusation” that the proletarians 
of Europe have betrayed the Russian revolution will remain a 
veritable historical monument to the philistine stupefaction of the 
“average” leader of German official Social-Democracy! Kautsky 
does not understand that, owing to the censorship prevailing in 
the German “Reich”, this “accusation” is perhaps the only form 
in which the German socialists who have not betrayed social- 
ism—Liebknecht and his friends—can express their appeal to the 
German workers to throw off the Scheidemanns and the 
Kautskys, to push aside such “leaders”, to free themselves from 
their stultifying and debasing Propaganda, to rise in revolt in spite 
a atte without them, and march over their heads towards revo- 
ution! 

Kautsky does not understand this. And how could he under- 
stand the tactics of the Bolsheviks? Can a man who renounces 
revolution in general be expected to weigh and appraise the 
conditions of the development of revolution in one of the most 
“difficult” cases? 

The Bolsheviks’ tactics were correct: they were the only inter- 
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nationalist tactics, because they were based, not on the cowardly 
fear of a world revolution, not on a philistine “ack of faith” in it, 
not on the narrow nationalist desire to protect one’s “own” 
fatherland (the fatherland of one’s own bourgeoisie), while not 
“giving a damn” about all the rest, but on a correct (and, before 
the war and before the apostasy of the social-chauvinists and 
social-pacifists, a universally accepted) estimation of the revolu- 
tionary situation in Europe. These tactics were the only inter- 
nationalist tactics, because they did the utmost possible in one 
country for the development, support and awakening of the revo- 
lution in all countries. These tactics have been justified by their 
enormous success, for Bolshevism (not by any means because of 
the merits of the Russian Bolsheviks, but because of the most 
profound sympathy of the people everywhere for tactics that are 
revolutionary in practice) has become world Bolshevism, has pro- 
duced an idea, a theory, a programme and tactics which differ 
concretely and in practice from those of social-chauvinism and 
social-pacifism. Bolshevism has given a coup de grace to the old, 
decayed International of the Scheidemanns and Kautskys, 
Renaudels and Longuets, Hendersons and MacDonalds, who 
from now on will be treading on each other's feet, dreaming about 
“unity” and trying to revive a corpse. Bolshevism has created the 
ideological and tactical foundations of a Third International, of a 
really proletarian and Communist International, which will take 
into consideration both the gains of the tranquil epoch and the 
experience of the epoch of revolution, which has begun. 

Bolshevism has popularised throughout the world the idea of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat’, has translated these words 
from the Latin, first into Russian, and then into all the languages 
of the world, and has shown by the example of Soviet government 
that the workers and poor peasants, even of a backward country, 
even with the least experience, education and habits of organisa- 
tion, have been able tor a whole year, amidst gigantic difficulties 
and amidst a struggle against the exploiters (who were supported 
by the bourgeoisie of the whole world), to maintain the power of 
the working people, to create a democracy that is immeasurably 
higher and broader than all previous democracies in the world, 
and to start the creative work of tens of millions of workers and 
peasants for the practical construction of socialism. 

Bolshevism has actually helped to develop the proletarian revo- 
lution in Europe and America more powerfully than any party in 
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any other country has so far succeeded in doing. While the 
workers of the whole world are realising more and more clearly 
every day that the tactics of the Scheidemanns and Kautskys have 
not delivered them from the imperialist war and from wage- 
slavery to the imperialist bourgeoisie, and that these tactics 
cannot serve as a model for all countries, the mass of workers in 
all countries are realising more and more clearly every day that 
Bolshevism has indicated the right road of escape from the 
horrors of war and imperialism, that Bolshevism can serve as a 
model of tactics for all. 

Not only the general European, but the world proletarian revo- 
lution is maturing before the eyes of all, and it has been assisted, 
accelerated and supported by the victory of the proletariat in 
Russia. All this is not enough for the complete victory of social- 
ism, you say? Of course it is not enough. One country alone 
cannot do more. But this one country, thanks to Soviet govern- 
ment, has done so much that even if Soviet government in Russia 
were to be crushed by world imperialism tomorrow, as a result. let 
us say, of an agreement between German and Anglo-French 
imperialism—even granted that very worst possibility—it would 
still be found that Bolshevik tactics have brought enormous 


benefit to socialism and have assisted the growth of the invincible 
world revolution. 


SUBSERVIENCE TO THE BOURGEOISIE IN THE GUISE 
OF “ECONOMIC ANALYSIS” 


As has already been said, if the title of Kautsky’s book were 
properly to reflect its contents, it should have been called, not The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, but A Rehash of Bourgeois 
Attacks on the Bolsheviks. 

The old Menshevik “theories” about the bourgeois character of 
the Russian revolution, i.e., the old distortion of Marxism by the 
Mensheviks (rejected by Kautsky in 1905!), are now once again 
being rehashed by our theoretician. We must deal with this ques- 
tion, however boring it may be for Russian Marxists. 

The Russian revolution is a bourgeois revolution, said all the 
Marxists of Russia before 1905. The Mensheviks, substituting 
liberalism for Marxism, drew the following conclusion from this: 
the proletariat therefore must not go beyond what is acceptable to 
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the bourgeoisie and must pursue a policy of compromise with 
them. The Bolsheviks said this was a bourgeois-liberal theory. 
The bourgeoisie were trying to bring about the reform of the state 
on bourgeois, reformist, not revolutionary lines, while preserving 
the monarchy, the landlord system, etc., as far as possible. The 
proletariat must carry through the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion to the end, not allowing itself to be “bound” by the reformism 
of the bourgeoisie. The Bolsheviks formulated the alignment of 
class forces in the bourgeois revolution as follows: the proletariat, 
winning over the peasants, will neutralise the liberal bourgeoisie 
and utterly destroy the monarchy, medievalism and the landlord 
system. 

It is the alliance between the proletariat and the peasants in 
general that reveals the bourgeois character of the revolution, for 
the peasants in general are small producers who exist on the basis 
of commodity production. Further, the Bolsheviks then added, 
the proletariat will win over the entire semi-proletariat (all the 
working and exploited people), will neutralise the middle peasants 
and overthrow the bourgeoisie; this will be a socialist revolution, 
as distinct from a bourgeois-democratic revolution. (See my 
pamphlet Two Tactics, published in 1905 and reprinted in Twelve 
Years, St. Petersburg, 1907.)7° 

Kautsky took an indirect part in this controversy in 1905, 
when, in reply to an inquiry by the then Menshevik Plekhanov, he 
expressed an opinion that was essentially against Plekhanov. 
which provoked particular ridicule in the Bolshevik press at the 
time. But now Kautsky does not say a single word about the 
controversies of that time (for fear of being exposed by his own 
statements!), and thereby makes it utterly impossible for the 
German reader to understand the essence of the matter. Mr. 
Kautsky could not tell the German workers in 1918 that in 1905 
he had been in favour of an alliance pf the workers with the 
peasants and not with the liberal bourgeoisie, and on what condi- 
tions he had advocated this alliance, and what programme he had 
outlined for it. 

Backing out from his old position, Kautsky, under the guise of 
an “economic analysis”, and talking proudly about “historical 
materialism”, now advocates the subordination of the workers to 
the bourgeoisie, and, with the aid of quotations from the 
Menshevik Maslov, chews over the old liberal views of the 
Mensheviks. Quotations are used to prove the new idea of the 
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backwardness of Russia. But the deduction drawn from this new 
idea is the old one, that in a bourgeois revolution one must not go 
farther than the bourgeoisie! And this in spite of all that Marx and 
Engels said when comparing the bourgeois revolution of 1789-93 
in France with the bourgeois revolution of 1848 in Germany!7! 

Before passing to the chief “argument” and the main content 
of Kautsky’s “economic analysis”, let us note that Kautsky’s very 
first sentences reveal a curious confusion, or superficiality, of 
thought. 

“Agriculture, and specifically small peasant farming,” our 
‘theoretician” announces, ‘‘to this day represents the economic 
foundation of Russia. About four-fifths, perhaps even five-sixths, 
of the population live by it” (p. 45). First of all, my dear theoreti- 
cian, have you considered how many exploiters there may be 
among this mass of small producers? Certainly not more than 
one-tenth of the total, and in the towns still less, for there large- 
scale production is more highly developed. Take even an in- 
credibly high figure; assume that one-fifth of the small producers 
are exploiters who are deprived of the franchise. Even then you 
will find that the 66 per cent of the votes held by the Bolsheviks 
at the Fifth Congress of Soviets represented the majority of the 
population. To this it must be added that there was always a 
considerable section of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries who 
were in favour of Soviet power—in principle all the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries were in favour of Soviet power, and when a 
section of them, in July 1918, started an adventurous revolt, two 
new parties split away from the old party, namely, the “‘Narodnik 
Communists” and the “Revolutionary Communists™?2 (of the 
prominent Left Socialist-Revolutionaries who had been nomi- 
nated for important posts in the government by the old party, to 
the first-mentioned belongs Zax, for instance, and to the second, 
Kolegayev). So, Kautsky has himself—inadvertently—refuted the 
ridiculous fable that the Bolsheviks only have the backing of a 
minonty of the population. 

Secondly, my dear theoretician, have you considered the fact 
that the small peasant producer inevitably vacillates between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie? This Marxist truth, which has 
been confirmed by the whole modem history of Europe, Kautsky 
very conveniently “forgot”, for it simply demolishes the Menshe- 
vik “theory” that he keeps repeating! Had Kautsky not “forgot- 
ten” this he could not have denied the need for a proletarian 
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dictatorship in a country in which the small peasant producers 
predominate. 

Let us examine the main content of our theoretician’s “eco- 
nomic analysis”. 

That Soviet power is a dictatorship cannot be disputed, says 
Kautsky. “But ts it a dictatorship of the proletariat?” (P. 34). 


“According to the Soviet Constitution, the peasants form the majority of the 
population entitled to participate in legislation and administration. What is 
presented to us as a dictatorship of the proletariat would prove to be—if carried 
out consistently, and if, generally speaking, a class could directly exercise a 
dictatorship, which in reality can only be exercised by a party—a dictatorship 
of the peasants” (p. 35). 


And, highly elated over so profound and clever an argument, 
our good Kautsky tries to be witty and says: “It would appear, 
therefore, that the most painless achievement of socialism is best 
assured when it is put in the hands of the peasants” (p. 35). 

In the greatest detail, and citing a number of extremely learned 
quotations from the semi-liberal Maslov, our theoretician labours 
to prove the new idea that the peasants are interested in high grain 
prices, in low wages for the urban workers, etc., etc. Incidentally, 
the enunciation of these new ideas is the more tedious the less 
attention our author pays to the really new features of the postwar 
period—for example, that the peasants demand for their grain, 
not money, but goods, and that they have not enough agricultural 
implements, which cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities for 
any amount of money. But more of this later. 

Thus, Kautsky charges the Bolsheviks, the party of the prole- 
tariat, with having surrendered the dictatorship, the work of 
achieving socialism, to the petty-bourgeois peasants. Excellent, 
Mr. Kautsky! But what, in your enlightened opinion, should have 
been the attitude of the proletarian party towards the petty- 
bourgeois peasants? 

Our theoretician preferred to say nothing on this 
score—evidently bearing in mind the proverb: “Speech is silver, 
silence is gold.’ But he gives himself away by the following argu- 
ment: 


“At the beginning of the Soviet Republic, the peasants’ Soviets were organi- 
sations of the peasants in general. Now this Republic proclaims that the Soviets 
are organisations of the proletarians and the poor peasants. The well-to-do 
peasants are deprived of the suffrage in the elections to the Soviets. The poor 
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peasant is here recognised to be a permanent and mass product of the socialist 
agrarian reform under the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ “ (p. 50). 


What deadly irony! It is the kind that may be heard in Russia 
from any bourgeois: they all jeer and gloat over the fact that the 
Soviet Republic openly admits the existence of poor peasants. 
They ridicule socialism. That is their right. But a “socialist” who 
jeers at the fact that after four years of a most ruinous war there 
remain (and will remain for a long time) poor peasants in 
Russia—such a “socialist” could only have been born at a time of 
wholesale apostasy. 

And further: 


“*... The Soviet Republic interferes in the relations between the rich and poor 
Peasants, but not by redistributing the land. In order to relieve the bread short- 
age in the towns, detachments of armed workers are sent into the countryside 
to take away the rich peasants’ surplus stocks of grain. Part of that stock is given 
to the urban population, the other—to the poorer peasants” (p. 48). : 


Of course, Kautsky the socialist and Marxist is profoundly 
indignant at the idea that such a measure should be extended 
beyond the environs of the large towns (and we have extended it 
to the whole of the country). With the matchless, incomparable 
and admirable coolness (or pigheadedness) of a philistine, 
Kautsky the socialist and Marxist sermonises: ... “It [the expro- 
Priation of the well-to-do peasants] introduces a new element of 
unrest and civil war into the process of production” ... (civil war 
introduced into the “process of Production” —that is something 
Supernatural!)... “which stands in urgent need of peace and 
security for its recovery” (p. 49). 

Oh. ves, of course, Kautsky the Marxist and socialist must sigh 
and shed tears over the subject of peace and security for the 
exploiters and grain profiteers who hoard their surplus stocks, 
Sabotage the grain Monopoly law, and reduce the urban popula- 
tion to famine. “We are all socialists and Marxists and interna- 
tionalists,”’ the Kautskys, Heinrich Webers (Vienna), Longuets 
(Paris), MacDonalds (London), etc., sing in chorus. “We are all 
in favour of a working-class revolution. Only ... only we would 
like a revolution that does not infringe upon the peace and 
security of the grain profiteers! And we camouflage this sordid 
subservience to the capitalists by a ‘Marxist’ reference to the ‘pro- 


cess of production’....” If this is Marxism, what is servility to the 
bourgeoisie? 
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Just see what our theoretician arrives at. He accuses the 
Bolsheviks of presenting the dictatorship of the peasants as the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. But at the same time he accuses us 
of introducing civil war into the rural districts (which we think ts 
to our credit). of dispatching into the countryside armed detach- 
ments of workers, who publicly proclaim that they are exercising 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor peasants”, assist 
the latter and confiscate from the profiteers and the rich peasants 
the surplus storks of grain which they are hoarding in contra- 
vention of the grain monopoly law. 

On the one hand, our Marxist theoretician stands for pure 
democracy, for the subordination of the revolutionary class, the 
leader of the working and exploited people, to the majority of the 
population (including, therefore, the exploiters). On the other 
hand, as an argument against us, he explains that the revolution 
must inevitably bear a bourgeois character—bourgeois, because 
the life of the peasants as a whole is based on bourgeois social 
relations—and at the same time he pretends to uphold the prole- 
tarian,class, Marxist point of view! 

Instead of an “economic analysis” we have a first-class hodge- 
podge. Instead of Marxism we have fragments of liberal doctrines 
and the preaching of servility to the bourgeoisie and the kulaks. 

The question which Kautsky has so tangled up was fully 
explained by the Bolsheviks as far back as 1905. Yes, our revolu- 
tion is a bourgeois revolution as long as we march with the 
peasants as a whole. This has been as clear as clear can be to us; 
we have said it hundreds and thousands of times since 1905, and 
we have never attempted to skip this necessary stage of the histo- 
rical process or abolish it by decrees. Kautsky’s efforts to “ex- 
pose” us on this point merely expose his own confusion of mind 
and his fear to recall what he wrote in 1905, when he was not yet 
a renegade. 

Beginning with April 1917, however, long before the October 
Revolution, that is, long before we assumed power, we publicly 
declared and explained to the people: the revolution cannot now 
stop at this stage, for the country has marched forward, capitalism 
has advanced, ruin has reached fantastic dimensions, which 
(whether one likes it or not) will demand steps forward, to social- 
ism. For there in no other way of advancing, of saving the war- 
weary country and of alleviating the sufferings of the working 
and exploited people. 
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Things have turned out just as we said they would. The course 
taken by the revolution has confirmed the correctness of our 
reasoning. First, with the “whole“ of the peasants against the 
monarchy, against the landowners, against medievalism (and to 
that extent the revolution remains bourgeois, bourgeois-demo- 
cratic). Then, with the poor peasants, with the semi-proletarians, 
with all the exploited, against capitalism, including the rural rich, 
the kulaks, the profiteers, and to that extent the revolution 
becomes a socialist one. To attempt to raise an artificial Chinese 
Wall between the first and second, to separate them by anything 
else than the degree of preparedness of the proletariat and the 
degree of its unity with the poor peasants, means to distort 
Marxism dreadfully, to vulgarise it, to substitute liberalism in its 
place. It means smuggling in a reactionary defence of the bour- 
geoisie against the socialist proletariat by means of quasi-scientific 
references .to the progressive character of the bourgeoisie in 
comparison with medievalism. 

Incidentally, the Soviets represent an immensely higher form 
and type of democracy just because, by uniting and drawing the 
mass of workers and peasants into political life, they serve as a 
Most sensitive barometer, the one closest to the “people” (in the 
sense in which Marx, in 1871, spoke of a real people's revolu- 
tion’), of the growth and development of the political, class 
maturity of the people. The Soviet Constitution was not drawn up 
according to some “plan”; it was not drawn up in a study, and 
was not foisted on the working people by bourgeois lawyers. No, 
this Constitution grew up in the course of the development of the 
class struggle in proportion as class antagonisms matured. The 
very facts which Kautsky himself has to admit prove this. 

At first, the Soviets embraced the peasants as a whole. It was 
owing to the immaturity, the backwardness, the ignorance of the 
poor peasants that the leadership passed into the hands of the 
kulaks, the rich, the capitalists and the petty-bourgeois intellec- 
tuals. That was the period of the domination of the petty bour- 
geoisie, of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries (only 
fools or renegades like Kautsky can regard either of these as 
socialists). The petty bourgeoisie inevitably and unavoidably 
vacillated between the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie (Kerensky, 
Kornilov, Savinkov) and the dictatorship of the proletariat; for 
owing to the basic features of its economic Position, the petty 
bourgeoisie is incapable of doing anything independently. 
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Kautsky, by the way, completely renounces Marxism by confining 
himself in his analysis of the Russian revolution to the legal and 
formal concept of “democracy”, which serves the bourgeoisie as a 
screen to conceal their domination and as a means of deceiving 
the people, and by forgetting that in practice “democracy” some- 
times stands for the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, sometimes for 
the impotent reformism of the petty bourgeoisie who submit to 
that dictatorship, and so on. According to Kautsky, in a capitalist 
country there were bourgeois parties and there was a proletarian 
party (the Bolsheviks), which led the majority, the mass of the 
proletariat, but there were no petty-bourgeois parties! The Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries had no class roots, no 
petty-bourgeois roots! 

The vacillations of the petty bourgeoisie, of the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries, helped to enlighten the people and 
to repel the overwhelming majority of them, all the “lower 
sections”, all the proletarians and semi-proletarians, from such 
“leaders”. The Bolsheviks won predominance in the Soviets (in 
Petrograd and Moscow by October 1917); the split among the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks became more pro- 
nounced. 

The victorious Bolshevik revolution meant the end of vacilla- 
tion, meant the complete destruction of the monarchy and of the 
landlord system (which had not been destroyed before the 
October Revolution). We carried the bourgeois revolution to its 
conclusion. The peasants supported us as a whole. Their antag- 
onism to the socialist proletariat could not reveal itself all at 
once. The Soviets united the peasants in general. The class divi- 
sions among the peasants had not yet matured, had not yet come 
into the open. , 

That process took place in the summer and autumn of 1918. 
The Czech counter-revolutionary mutiny roused the kulaks. A 
wave of kulak revolts swept over Russia. The poor peasants 
learned, not from books or newspapers, but from life itself, that 
their interests were irreconcilably antagonistic to those of the 
kulaks, the rich, the rural bourgeoisie. Like every other petty- 
bourgeois party, the “Left Socialist-Revolutionaries”’ reflected the 
vacillation of the people, and in the summer of 1918 they split: 
one section joined forces with the Czechs (the rebellion in 
Moscow, when Proshyan, having seized the Telegraph 
Office—for one hour!—announced to Russia that the Bolsheviks 
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had been overthrown; then the treachery of Muravyov, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army that was fighting the Czechs, etc.), 
while the other section, that mentioned above, remained with the 
Bolsheviks. 

The growing food shortage in the towns lent increasing urgency 
to the question of the grain monopoly (this Kautsky the theoreti- 
cian completely “forgot” in his economic analysis, which is a 
Mere repetition of platitudes gleaned ten years ago from Maslov's 
writings!). 

The old landowner and bourgeois, and even democratic-re- 
publican, state had sent to the rural districts armed detachments 
which were practically at the beck and call of the bourgeoisie. 
Mr. Kautsky does not know this! He does not regard that as the. 
“dictatorship of the bourgeoisie” —Heaven forbid! That is “pure 
democracy”, especially if endorsed by a bourgeois parlia- 
ment! Nor has Kautsky “heard” that, in the summer and 
autumn of 1917, Avksentyev and S. Maslov, in company with 
the Kerenskys, the Tseretelis and other Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks, arrested members of the Land Committees; he 
does not say a word about that! 

The whole point is that a bourgeois state which is exercising the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie through a democratic republic 
cannot confess to the people that it is serving the bourgeoisie; it 
cannot tell the truth, and has to play the hypocrite. 

But the state of the Paris Commune type, the Soviet state, 
openly and frankly tells the people the zruth and declares that it is 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor peasants; and by 
this truth it wins over scores and scores of millions of new citizens 
who are kept down in any democratic republic, but who are 
drawn by the Soviets into political life, into democrucy, into the 
administration of the state. The Soviet Republic sends into the 
rural districts detachments of armed workers, primarily the more 
advanced, from the capitals. 4 These workers carry socialism into 
the countryside, win over the poor, organise and enlighten them, 
and help them to suppress the resistance of the bourgeoisie. 

All who are tamiliar with the situation and have been in the 
rural districts declare that it is only now, in the summer and 
autumn of 1918, that the rural districts themselves are passing 
through the “October” (i.e., proletarian) Revolution. Things are 
beginning to change. The wave of kulak revolts is giving way toa 
rise of the poor, to a growth of the “Poor Peasants’ 
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Committees”.75 In the army, the number of workers who become 
commissars, officers and commanders of divisions and armies is 
increasing. And at the very time that the simple-minded Kautsky, 
frightened by the July (1918) crisis’® and the lamentations of the 
bourgeoisie, was running after the latter like a cockerel, and 
writing a whole pamphlet breathing the conviction that the 
Bolsheviks are on the eve of being overthrown by the peasants; at 
the very time that this simpleton regarded the secession of the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries as a narrowing“ (p. 37) of the circle of 
those who support the Bolsheviks—at that very time the real 
circle of supporters of Bolshevism was expanding enormously, 
because scores and scores of millions of the village poor were 
freeing themselves from the tutelage and influence of the kulaks 
and village bourgeoisie and were awakening to independent polit- 
ical life. 

We have lost hundreds of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, spine- 
less intellectuals and kulaks from among the peasants; but we 
have gained millions of poor people.* 

A year after the proletarian revolution in the capitals, and 
under its influence and with its assistance; the proletarian revolu- 
tion began in the remote rural districts, and it has finally consoli- 
dated the power of the Soviets and Bolshevism, and has finally 
proved there is no force in the country that can withstand it. 

Having completed the bourgeois-democratic revolution in 
alliance with the peasants as a whole, the Russian proletariat 
finally passed on to the socialist revolution when it succeeded in 
splitting the rural population, in winning over the rural proleta- 
rians and semi-proletarians, and in uniting them against the 
kulaks and the bourgeoisie, including the peasant bourgeoisie. 

Now, if the Bolshevik proletariat in the capitals and large 
industrial centres had not been able to rally the village poor 
around itself against the rich peasants, this would indeed have 
proved that Russia was “unripe” for socialist revolution. The 
peasants would then have remained an “integral whole”, i.e., they 
would have remained under the economic, political, and moral 
leadership of the kulaks, the rich, the bourgeoisie, and the revolu- 


* At the Sixth Congress of Soviets (November 6-9, 1918), there were 
967 voting delegates, 950 of whom were Bolsheviks, and 351 delegates with 
voice but no vote, of whom 335 were Bolsheviks, i.e., 97 per cent of the total 
number of delegates were Bolsheviks. 
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tion would not have passed beyond the limits of a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. (But, let it be said in parenthesis, even if 
this had been the case, it would not have proved that the proletar- 
iat should not have taken power, for it is the proletariat alone 
that has really carried the bourgeois-democratic revolution to its 
conclusion, it is the proletariat alone that has done something 
really important to bring nearer the world proletarian revolution, 
and the proletariat alone that has created the Soviet state, which, 
after the Paris Commune, is the second step towards the socialist 
state.) 

On the other hand, if the Bolshevik proletariat had tried at 
once, in October-November 1917, without waiting for the class 
differentiation in the rural districts, without being able to prepare 
it and bring it about, to “decree” a civil war or the “introduction 
of socialism” in the rural districts, had tried to do without a 
temporary bloc with the peasants in general, without making a 
number of concessions to the middle peasants, etc., that would 
have been a Blanquist”’ distortion of Marxism, an attempt by the 
minority to impose its will upon the majority; it would have been 
a theoretical absurdity, revealing a failure to understand that a 
general peasant revolution is still a bourgeois revolution, and that 
without a series of transtitions, of transitional Stages, it cannot be 
transformed into a socialist revolution in a backward country. 

_ Kautsky has confused everything in this very important theore- 

tical and political problem, and has, in practice, proved to be 
nothing but a servant of the bourgeoisie, howling against the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


+ + » 


Kautsky has introduced a similar, if not greater, confusion into 
another extremely interesting and important question, namely: 
was the legislative activity of the Soviet Republic in the sphere of 
agrarian reform—that most difficult and yet most important of 
Socialist reforms—based on sound principles and then properly 
carried out? We should be boundlessly grateful to any West- 
European Marxist who, after studying at least the most important 
documents, gave a criticism of our Policy because he would 
thereby help us immensely, and would also help the revolution 
that is maturing throughout the world. But instead of criticism 
Kautsky produces an incredible theoretical muddle, which con- 
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verts Marxism into liberalism and which, in practice, is a series of 
idle, venomous, vulgar sallies against the Bolsheviks. Let the 
reader judge for himself: 

“Large landed estates could not be preserved. This was a result 
of the revolution. That was at once clear. The transfer of the large 
estates to the peasant population became inevitable...” (That is 
not true, Mr. Kautsky. You substitute what is “clear” to you for 
the attitude of the different classes towards the question. The 
history of the revolution has shown that the coalition government 
of the bourgeois and the petty bourgeois, the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, pursued a policy of preserving big land- 
ownership. This was proved particularly by S. Maslov’s bill and 
by the arrest of the members of the Land Committees. 78 Without 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the “peasant population” 
would not have vanquished the landowners, who had joined 
forces with the capitalists.) 

“But as to the forms in which it was to take place, there was 
no unity. Various solutions were conceivable...” (Kautsky is most 
of all concerned about the “tunity”: of the “socialists”, no matter 
who called themselves by that name. He forgets that the principal 
classes in capitalist society are bound to arrive at different solu- 
tions.) “...From the socialist point of view, the most rational 
solution would have been to convert the large estates into state 
property and to allow the peasants who hitherto had been 
employed on them as wage-labourers to cultivate them in the 
form of co-operative societies. But such a solution presupposes 
the existence of a type of farm labourer that did not exist in 
Russia. Another solution would have been to convert the large 
estates into state property and to divide them up into small plots 
to be rented out to peasants who owned little land. Had that 
been done, at least something socialistic would have been 

achieved....” 

As usual Kautsky confines himself to the celebrated: on the one 
hand it cannot but be admitted, and on the other hand it must be 
confessed. He places different solutions side by side without a 
thought—the only realistic and Marxist thought—as to what 
must be the transitional stages from capitalism to communism in 
such-and-such specific conditions. There are farm labourers in 
Russia, but not many; and Kautsky did not touch on the ques- 
tion—which the Soviet government did raise—of the method of 
transition to a communal and co-operative form of land cultiva- 
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tion. The most curious thing, however, is that Kautsky claims to 
see “something socialistic” in the renting out of small plots of 
land. In reality, this is a petty-bourgeois slogan, and there is 
nothing “socialistic” in it. If the “state” that rents out the land is 
not a state of the Paris Commune type, but a parliamentary 
bourgeois republic (and that is exactly Kautsky’s constant 
assumption), the renting of land in small plots ìs a typical liberal 
reform. 

Kautsky says nothing about the Soviet government having abo- 
lished all private ownership of land. Worse than that: he resorts to 
an incredible forgery and quotes the decrees of the Soviet govern- 
ment in such a way as to omit the most essential. 

After stating that “small production strives for complete private 
ownership of the means of production”, and that the Constituent 
Assembly would have been the “only authority” capable of 
preventing the dividing up of the land (an assertion which will 
evoke laughter in Russia, where everybody knows that the Soviets 
alone are recognised as authoritative by the workers and 
peasants, while the Constituent Assembly has become the slogan 
of the Czechs and the landowners), Kautsky continues: 


“One of the first decrees of the Soviet Government declared that: (1) Landed 
proprietorship is abolished forthwith without any compensation. (2) The lan- 
ded estates, as also ail crown, monastery and church lands, with all their live- 
stock, implements, buildings and everything pertaining thereto, shall be placed 
at the disposal of the volost Land Committees of the uyezd Soviets of Peasants’ 


Deputies pending the settlement of the land question by the Constituent 
Assembly.” 


Having quoted only these two clauses, Kautsky concludes: 


“The reference to the Constituent Assembly has remained a dead letter. In 


point of fact, the peasants in the separate volosts could do as they pleased with 
the land” (p. 47). 


Here you have an example of Kautsky’s “criticism”! Here you 
have a “scientific work which is more like a fraud. The German 
reader is induced to believe that the Bolsheviks capitulated before 
the peasants on the question of private ownership of land, that the 
Bolsheviks permitted the peasants to act locally (“in the separate 
volosts”) in whatever way they pleased! 

But in reality, the decree Kautsky quotes—the first to be 
Promulgated, on October 26, 1917 (old style}—consists not of 
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two, but of five clauses, plus eight clauses of the Mandate, which, 
it was expressly stated, “shall serve as a guide”. 

Clause 3 of the decree states that the estates are transferred “to 
the people”, and the “exact inventories of all property confis- 
cated” shall be drawn up and the property “protected in the strict- 
est revolutionary way”. And the Mandate declares that “private 
ownership of land shall be abolished for ever”, that “lands on 
which high-level scientific farming is practised’ ... shall not be 
divided up”, that “all livestock and farm implements of the 
confiscated estates shall pass into the exclusive use of the state or 
a commune, depending on size and importance, and no compen- 
sation shall be paid for this”, and-that “all land shall become part 
of the national land fund”. 

Further, simultaneously with the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly (January 5, 1918), the Third Congress of Soviets 
adopted the Declaration of Rights of the Working and Exploited 
People, which now torms part of the Fundamental Law of the 
Soviet Republic. Article 2, paragraph 1 of this Declaration states 
that “private ownership of land is hereby abolished”, and that 
“model estates and agricultural enterprises are proclaimed 
national property”. 

So, the reference to the Constituent Assembly did not remain a 
dead letter, because another national representative body, 
immeasurably more authoritative in the eyes of the peasants, took 
upon itself the solution of the agrarian problem. 

Again, on February 6 (19), 1918, the land socialisation law was 
promulgated, which once more confirmed the abolition of all 
private ownership of land, and placed the land and all private 
stock and implements at the disposal of the Soviet authorities 
under the control of the federal Soviet government. Among the 
duties connected with the disposal ot the land, the law pre- 
scribed: - 


“the development of collective farming as more advantageous from the point 
of view of economy of iabour and produce, at the expense of individual 
farming, with a view to transition to socialist farming” (Artcle Il, para- 


graphe} 


The same law, in establishing the principle of equal land tenure, 
replied to the fundamental question: “Who has a right to the use 
of the land?” in the following manner: 


12° 
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(Article 20.) “Plots of land surface within the borders of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Republic may be used for public and private needs. A. For cultural 
and educational purposes: (1) by the state as represented by the organs of 
Soviet power (federal, as well as in regions, gubernias, uyezds, volosts, and 
villages), and (2) by public bodies (under the control, and with the permission, 
of the local Soviet authorities); B. For agricultural purposes: (3) by agricultural 
communes, (4) by agricultural co-operative societies, (5) by village commu- 
nities, (6) by individual families and persons..." 


The reader will see that Kautsky has completely distorted the 
facts, and has given the German reader an absolutely false view of 
the agrarian policy and agrarian legislation of the proletanan 
State in Russia. 

Kautsky proved even unable to formulate the theoretically 
important fundamental questions! 

These questions are: 

(1) Equal land tenure and 

(2) Nationalisation of the land—the relation of these two 
measures to socialism in general, and to the transition from capi- 
talism to communism in particular. 

(3) Farming in common as a.transition from small scattered 
farming to large-scale collective farming; does the manner in 
which this question is dealt with in Soviet legislation meet the 
requirements of socialism? 

On the first question it is necessary, first of all, to establish the 
following two fundamental facts: (a) in reviewing the experience 
of 1905 (I may refer, for instance, to my work on the agrarian 
problem in the First Russian Revolution), the Bolsheviks pointed 
to the democratically progressive, the democratically revolu- 
tionary meaning of the slogan “equal land tenure”, and in 1917, 
before the October Revolution, they spoke of this quite definitely; 
(b) when enforcing the land socialisation law—the “spirit” of 

which is equal land tenure—the Bolsheviks most explicitly and 
definitely declared: this is not our idea, we do not agree with 
this slogan, but we think it our duty to enforce it because this is 
the demand of the overwhelming majority of the peasants. And 
the idea and demands of the majority of the working people are 
things that the working people must discard of their own accord: 
such demands cannot be either “abolished” or “skipped over”. 
We Bolsheviks shall help the peasants to discard petty-bourgeois 


slogans, to pass from them as quickly and as easily as possible to 
socialist slogans. 
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A Marxist theoretician who wanted to help the working-class 
revolution by his scientific analysis should have answered the 
following questions: first, is it true that the idea of equal land 
tenure has a democratically revolutionary meaning of carrying 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution to its conclusion? Secondly, 
did the Bolsheviks act rightly in helping to pass by their votes 
(and in most loyally observing) the petty-bourgeois equal land 
tenure law? 

Kautsky failed even to perceive what, theoretically, was the 
crux of the problem! 

Kautsky will never be able to refute the view that the idea of 
equal land tenure has a progressive and revolutionary value in the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. Such a revolution cannot go 
beyond this. By reaching its limit, it all the more clearly, rapidly 
and easily reveals to the people the inadequacy of bourgeois- 
democratic solutions and the necessity of proceeding beyond their 
limits, of passing on to socialism. 

The peasants, who have overthrown tsarism and the land- 
owners, dream of equal land tenure, and no power on carth could 
have stopped the peasants, once they had been freed both from 
the landowners and from the bourgeois parliamentary republican 
state. The workers say to the peasants: We shall help you reach 
“ideal” capitalism, for equal land tenure is the idealisation of 
capitalism by the small producer. At the same time we shall prove 
to you its inadequacy and the necessity of passing to farming in 
common. 

It would be interesting to see Kautsky’s attempt to disprove that 
this kind of leadership of the peasant struggle by the proletariat 
was right. 

Kautsky, however, preferred to evade the question altogether.... 

Next, Kautsky deliberately deceived his German readers by 
withholding from them the fact that in its land law the Soviet 
government gave direct preference to communes and co-operative 
societies. 

With all the peasants right through to the end of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution; and with the poor, the proletarian and 
semi-proletarian section of the peasants, forward to the socialist 
revolution! That has been the policy of the Bolsheviks, and it is 
the only Marxist policy. 

But Kautsky is all muddled and incapable of formulating a 
single question! On the one hand, he dare not say that the workers 
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should have parted company with the peasants over the question 
of equal land tenure, for he realises that it would have been 
absurd (and, moreover, in 1905, when he was not yet a renegade, 
he himself clearly and explicitly advocated an alliance between 
the workers and peasants as a condition for the victory of the rev- 
olution). On the other hand, he sympathetically quotes the lib- 
eral platitudes of the Menshevik Maslov, who “proves” that 
petty-bourgeois equal land tenure is utopian and reactionary 
from the point of view of socialism, but hushes up the progressive 
and revolutionary character of the petty-bourgeois struggle 
for equality and equal tenure from the point of view of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution. 

Kautsky is in a hopeless muddle: note that he (in 1918) insists 
on the bourgeois character of the Russian revolution. He (in 
1918) peremptorily says: Don’t go beyond these limits! Yet this 
very same Kautsky sees “something socialistic” (for a bourgeois 
revolution) in the petty-bourgeois reform of renting out small 


plots of land to the poor peasants (which is an approximation to 
equal land tenure)! 


Understand this if you can! 

in addition to all this, Kautsky displays a philistine inability to 
take into account the real policy of a definite party. He quotes the 
empty phrases of the Menshevik Maslov and refuses to see the 
real policy the Menshevik Party pursued in 1917, when, in “‘coali- 
tion” with the landowners and Cadets, they advocated what was 
virtually. a liberal agrarian reform and compromise with the 
landowners (proof: the arrest of the members of the Land 
Committees and S. Maslov’s land bill). 

Kautsky failed to notice that P. Maslov’s phrases about the 
reactionary and utopian character of petty-bourgeois equality are 
really a screen to conceal the Menshevik policy of compromise 
between the peasants and the landowners (i. e., of supporting the 
landowners in duping the peasants), instead of the revolutionary 
overthrow of the landowners by the peasants. 

What a “Marxist” Kautsky is! 

It was the Bolsheviks who strictly differentiated between the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and the socialist revolution: by 
carrying the former through, they opened the door for the transi- 
tion to the latter. This was the only policy that was revolutionary 
and Marxist. 


It would have been wiser for Kautsky not to repeat the feeble 
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liberal witticism: “Never yet have the small peasants anywhere 
adopted collective farming under the influence of theoretical con- 
victions” (p. 50). 

How very smart! 

But never as yet and nowhere have the small peasants of any 
large country been under the influence of a proletarian state. 

Never as yet and nowhere have the small peasants engaged in 
an open class struggle reaching the extent of a civil war between 
the poor peasants and the rich peasants, with propagandist, poli- 
tical, economic and military support given to the poor by a prole- 
tarian state. 

Never as yet and nowhere have the profiteers and the rich 
amassed such wealth out of war, while the mass of peasants have 
been so utterly ruined. 

Kautsky just reiterates the old stuff, he just chews the old cud, 
afraid even to give thought to the new tasks of the proletanan 
dictatorship. 

But what, dear Kautsky, if the peasants lack implements for 
small-scale farming and the proletarian state helps them to obtain 
machines for collective farming—is that a “theoretical con- 
viction”’? 

We shall now pass to the question of nationalisation of the 
land. Our Narodniks, including all the Left Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries, deny that the measure we have adopted is 
nationalisation of the land. They are wrong in theory. Insofar as 
we remain within the framework of commodity production and 
capitalism, the abolition of private ownership of land is nationali- 
sation of the land. The term “socialisation” merely expresses a 
tendency, a desire, the preparation for the transition to socialism. 

What should be the attitude of Marxists towards nationalisation 
of the land? 

Here, too, Kautsky fails even to formulate the theoretical ques- 
tion, or, which is still worse, he deliberately evades it, although 
one knows from Russian literature that Kautsky is aware of the 
old controversies among the Russian Marxists on the question of 
nationalisation, municipalisation (i. e., the transfer of the large 
estates to the local self-government authorities), or division of the 
land. 

Kautsky's assertion that to transfer the large estates to the state 
and rent them out in small plots to peasants who own little land 
would be achieving “something socialistic” is a downright 
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mockery of Marxism. We have already shown that there is 
nothing socialistic about it. But that is not all; it would not even 
be carrying the bourgeois-democratic revolution to its conclusion. 
Kautsky’s great misfortune is that he placed his trust in the 
Mensheviks. Hence the curious position that while insisting on 
our revolution having a bourgeois character and reproaching the 
Bolsheviks for taking it into their heads to proceed to socialism, 
he himself proposes a liberal reform under the guise of socialism, 
without carrying this reform to the point of completely clearing 
away all the survivals of medievalism in agrarian relations! The 
arguments of Kautsky, as of his Menshevik advisers, amount to a 
defence of the liberal bourgeoisie, who fear revolution, instead of 
defence of consistent bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

Indeed, why should only the large estates, and not all the land, 
be converted into state property? The liberal bourgeoisie thereby 
achieve the maximum preservation of the old conditions (i. e., the 
least consistency in revolution) and the maximum facility for a 
reversion to the old conditions. The radical bourgeoisie, i. e., the 
bourgeoisie that want to carry the bourgeois revolution to its 
conclusion, put forward the slogan of nationalisation of the land. 

Kautsky, who in the dim and distant past, some twenty years 
ago, wrote an excellent Marxist work on the agrarian question, 
cannot but know that Marx declared that land nationalisation is 
in fact a consistent slogan of the bourgeoisie.79 Kautsky cannot 
but be aware of Marx’s controversy with Rodbertus, and Marx's 
remarkable passages in his Theories of Surplus Value where 
the revolutionary significance—in the bourgeois-democratic 
sense—of land nationalisation is explained with particular clarity. 

The Menshevik P. Maslov, whom Kautsky, unfortunately for 
himself, chose as an adviser, denied that the Russian peasants 
would agree to the nationalisation of all the land (including the 
peasants’ lands). To a certain extent, this view of Maslov’s could 
be connected with his “original” theory (which merely parrots the 
bourgeois critics of Marx), namely, his repudiation of absolute 
rent and his recognition of the “law” (or ‘fact’, as Maslov 
expressed it) “of diminishing returns”. 

In point of fact, however, already the 1905 Revolution revealed 
that the vast majority of the peasants in Russia, members of 
village communes as well as homestead peasants, were in favour 
of nationalisation of all the land. -The 1917 Revolution confirmed 
this, and after the assumption of power by the proletariat this was 
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done. The Bolsheviks remained loyal to Marxism and never tried 
(in spite of Kautsky, who, without a scrap of evidence, accuses us 
of doing so) to “skip” the bourgeois-democratic revolution. The 
Bolsheviks, first of all, helped the most radical, most revolu- 
tionary of the bourgeois-democratic ideologists of the peasants, 
those who stood closest to the proletariat, namely, the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, to carry out what was in effect nationa- 
lisation of the land. On October 26, 1917, i. e., on the very first 
day of the proletarian, socialist revolution, private ownership of 
land was abolished in Russia. 

This laid the foundation, the most perfect from the point of 
view of the development of capitalism (Kautsky cannot deny this 
without breaking with Marx), and at the same time created an 
agrarian system which is the most flexible from the point of view 
of the transition to socialism. From the bourgeois-democratic 
point of view, the revclutionary peasants in Russia could go no 
farther: there can be nothing “more ideal” from this point of 
view, nothing “more radical” (from this same point of view) than 
nationalisation of the land and equal land tenure. It was the 
Bolsheviks, and only the Bolsheviks, who, thanks only to the 
victory of the proletarian revolution, helped the peasants to carry 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution really to its conclusion. And 
only in this way did they do the utmost to facilitate and accelerate 
the transition to the socialist revolution. 

One can judge from this what an incredible muddle Kautsky 
offers to his readers when he accuses the Bolsheviks of failing to 
understand the bourgeois character of the revolution, and yet 
himself betrays such a departure from Marxism that he says 
nothing about nationalisation of the land and presents the least 
revolutionary (from the bourgeois point of view) liberal agrarian 
reform as “something socialistic”! 

We have now come to the third question formulated above, 
namely, to what extent the proletarian dictatorship in Russia has 
taken into account the necessity of passing to farming in common. 
Here again, Kautsky commits something very much in the nature 
of a forgery: he quotes only the “theses” of one Bolshevik which 
speak of the task of passing to farming in common! After quoting 
one of these theses, our ‘“theoretician” triumphantly exclaims: 


“Unfortunately, a task is not accomplished by the fact that it is called a task. 
For the time being, collective farming in Russia is doomed to remain on paper 
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only. Never yet have the small peasants anywhere adopted collective farming 
under the influence of theoretical convictions” (p. 50). 


Never as yet and nowhere has a literary swindle been perpe- 
trated equal to that to which Kautsky has stooped. He quotes 
“theses”, but says nothing about the law of the Soviet govern- 
ment. He talks about “theoretical convictions”, but says nothing 
about the proletarian state power which holds in its hands the 
factories and goods! All that Kautsky the Marxist wrote in 1899 
in his Agrarian Question about the means at the disposal of the 
proletarian state for bringing about the gradual transition of the 
small peasants to socialism has been forgotten by Kautsky the 
renegade in 1918. 

Of course, a few hundred state-supported agricultural com- 
munes and state farms (i. e., large farms cultivated by associations 
of workers at the expense of the state) are very little, but can 
Kautsky’s ignoring of this fact be called “criticism”? 

The nationalisation of the land that has been effected in Russia 
by the proletarian dictatorship has best ensured the carrying of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution to its conclusion—even in 
the event of a victory of the counter-revolution causing a rever- 
sion from land nationalisation ta land division (I made a special 
examination of this possibility in my pamphlet on the agrarian 
programme of the Marxists in the 1905 Revolution). In addition, 
the nationalisation of the land has given the proletarian state the 
maximum opportunity of passing to socialism in agriculture. 

To sum up, Kautsky has presented us, as far as theory is 
concemed, with an incredible hodge-podge which is a complete 
renunciation of Marxism, and, as far as practice is concerned, 


with a policy of servility to the bourgeoisie and their reformism. 
A fine criticism indeed! 


* * + 


Kautsky begins his “economic analysis” of industry with the 
following magnificent argument: 

Russia has a large-scale capitalist industry. Cannot a socialist 
system of production be built up on this foundation? “One might 
think So if socialism meant that the workers of the separate 
factories and mines made these their property” (literally appro- 
priated these for themselves) “in order to carry on production 
separately at each factory” (p. 52). “This very day, August 5, as 
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I am writing these lines,” Kautsky adds, “a speech is reported 
from Moscow delivered by Lenin on August 2, in which he is 
stated to have declared: ‘The workers are holding the factories 
firmly in their hands, and the peasants will not return the land to 
the landowners.’®° Up till now the slogan: The factories to the 
workers, and the land to the peasants, has been an anarcho-syndi- 
calist slogan, not a Social-Democratic one” (pp. 52-53). 

I have quoted this passage in full so that the Russian workers, 
who formerly respected Kautsky, and quite rightly, might see for 
themselves the methods employed by this deserter to the 
bourgeois camp. 

Just think: on August 5, when numerous decrees on the 
nationalisation of factories in Russia had been issued—and not a 
single factory had been “appropriated” by the workers, but had 
all been converted into the property of the Republic—on 
August 5, Kautsky, on the strength of an obviously crooked inter- 
pretation of one sentence in my specch, tries to make the German 
readers believe that in Russia the factories are being turned over 
to individual groups of workers! And after that Kautsky, at great 
length, chews the cud about it being wrong to tum over factories 
to individual groups of workers! 

This is not criticism, it is the trick of a lackey of the bourgeoisie, 
whom the capitalists have hired to slander the workers’ revolu- 
tion. 

The factories must be turned over to the state, or to the muni- 
cipalities, or the consumers’ co-operative societies, says Kautsky 
over and over again, and finally adds: 

“This is what they are now trying to do in Russia....” Now! 
What does that mean? In August? Why, could not Kautsky have 
commissioned his friends Stein or Axelrod, or any of the other 
friends of the Russian bourgeoisie, to translate at least one of the 
decrees on the factories? 


“How far they have gone in this direction. we cannot yet tell. At all events. 
this aspect of the activity of the Soviet Republic is of the greatest interest to us, 
but it still remains entirely shrouded in darkness. There is no lack of decrees...” 
(That is why Kautsky ignores their content, or conceals it from his readers!) 
“But there is no reliable information as to the effect of these decrees. Socialist 
production is impossible without all-round, detailed, reliable and rapidly 
informative statistics. The Soviet Republic cannot possibly have created such 
statistics yet. What we learn about its economic activities is highly contradictory 
and can in no way be verified. This, too, is a result of the dictatorship and the 
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suppression of democracy. There is no freedom of the press, or of speech” 
(p. 53). 


This is how history is written! From a “free” press of the capi- 
talists and Dutov men Kautsky would have received information 
about factories being taken over by the workers... This “serious 
savant” who stands above classes is magnificent, indeed! About 
the countless facts which show that the factories are being tumed 
over to the Republic only, that they are managed by an organ of 
Soviet power, the Supreme Economic Council, which is consti- 
tuted mainly of workers elected by the trade unions, Kautsky 
refuses to say a single word. With the obstinacy of the “man in 
the muffler”, he stubbornly keeps repeating one thing: give me 
peaceful democracy, without civil war, without a dictatorship and 
with good statistics (the Soviet Republic has created a statistical 
service in which the best statistical experts in Russia are 
employed, but, of course, ideal statistics cannot be obtained so 
quickly). In a word, what Kautsky demands is a revolution 
without revolution, without fierce struggle, without violence. It is 
equivalent to asking for strikes in which workers and employers 
do not get excited. Try to find the difference between this kind of 
“socialist” and common liberal bureaucrat! 

So, relying upon such “factual material”, i. e., deliberately and 


eee aa ignoring the innumerable facts, Kautsky ‘con- 
cludes”: 


“It is doubtful whether the Russian proletariat has obtained more in the 
sense of real practical gains, and not of mere decrees, under the Soviet Republic 
than it would have obtained from a Constituent Assembly, in which, as in the 
Soviets, socialists, although of a different hue, predominated” (p. 58). 


A gem, is it not? We would advise Kautsky’s admirers to circu- 
late this utterance as widely as possible among the Russian 
workers, for Kautsky could not have provided better material for 
gauging the depth of his political degradation. Comrade workers, 
Kerensky, too, was a “socialist”, only of a “different hue’! 
Kautsky the historian is satisfied with the name, the title which the 
Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks “appro- 
priated” to themselves. Kautsky the historian refuses even to 
listen to the facts which show that under Kerensky the Menshe- 
viks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries supported the impe- 
Nalist policy and marauding practices of the bourgeoisie; he is 
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discreetly silent about the fact that the majority in the Constituent 
Assembly consisted of these very champions of imperialist war 
and bourgeois dictatorship. And this is called “economic 
analysis”! 

In conclusion fet me quote another sample of this “economic 
analysis”: 


“After nine months’ existence, the Saviet Republic, instead of spreading 
general well-being, felt itself obliged to explain why there is general want” 
(p. 41). 


We are accustomed to hear such arguments from the lips of the 
Cadets. All the flunkeys of the bourgeoisie in Russia argue in this 
way: show us, after nine months, your general well-being—and 
this after four years of devastating war, with foreign capital giving 
all-round support to the sabotage and rebellions of the bour- 
geoisie in Russia. Actually, there has remained absolutely no 
difference whatever, not a shadow of difference, between Kautsky 
and a counter-revolutionary bourgeois. His honeyed talk, cloaked 
in the guise of “socialism”, only repeats what the Kornilov men, 
the Dutov men and Krasnov men in Russia say bluntly, 
straightforwardly and without embellishment. 


+ s + 


The above lines were written on November 9, 1918. That same 
night news was received from Germany announcing the beginning 
of a victorious revolution, first in Kiel and other northern towns 
and ports, where power has passed into the hands of Councils of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, then in Berlin, where, too, 
power has passed into the hands of a Council. 

The conclusion which still remained to be written to my 
pamphlet on Kautsky and on the proletarian revolution is now 
superfluous. 


November 10, 1918 


Written October-November 1918 Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
Published in pamphlet form in pp. 263-318. 

1918 by Kommunist Publishers, 

Moscow 


SPEECH TO THE FIRST ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF LAND DEPARTMENTS, POOR PEASANTS’ 
COMMITTEES AND COMMUNES" 
DECEMBER 11, 1918 


(Loud applause passing into ovation.) Comrades, the composi- 
tion of this congress, in my opinion, is in itself an indication of the 
profound change that has taken place and the great progress we, 
the Soviet Republic, have made in building socialism, in 
particular in agricultural relations, which are of the utmost impor- 
tance to our country. This congress consists of representatives of 
the land departments, the Poor Peasants’ Committees and the 
agricultural communes, a combination which shows that within a 
short space of time, within a single year, our revolution has made 
great strides in recasting those relations that are the most difficult 
to recast and which in all previous revolutions constituted the 
greatest hindrance to the cause of socialism, but which must be 
most fully recast to ensure the triumph of socialism. 

The first stage in the development of our revolution since 
October was mainly devoted to defeating the common enemy of 
all the peasants, the landowners. 

Comrades, you are all very well aware that even the February 
Revolution—the revolution of the bourgeoisie, the revolution of 
the compromisers—promised the peasants victory over the land- 
owners, and that this promise was not fulfilled. Only the October 
Revolution, only the victory of the urban working class, only the 
Soviet government could relieve the whole of Russia, from end to 
end, of the ulcer of the old feudal heritage, the old feudal exploi- 
tation, landed estates and the landowners’ oppression of the 
peasants as a whole, of all peasants without distinction. 

This fight against the landowners was one in which all the peas- 
ants were bound to participate, and participate thev did. The 
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fight united the poor peasants, who do not live by exploiting the 
labour of others. But it also united the most prosperous and even 
wealthy peasants, who cannot get along without hired labour. 

As long as our revolution was occupied with this task, as long 
as we had to exert every effort for the independent movement of 
the peasants, aided by the urban workers’ movement, to sweep 
away and completely destroy the power of the landowners, the 
revolution remained a general peasant revolution and could 
therefore not go beyond bourgeois limits. 

It had still not touched the more powerful and more modern 
enemy of all working people—capital. It therefore ran the risk of 
ending halfway, like the majority of the revolutions in Westem 
Europe, in which a temporary alliance of the urban workers and 
all the peasants suceeded in sweeping away the monarchy and 
the survivals of medievalism, in more or less thoroughly sweeping 
away the landed estates or the power of the landowners, but never 
succeeded in undermining the actual foundations of the power of 
capital. . 

Our revolution began to tackle this much more important and 
much more difficult task this summer and autumn. The wave of 
counter-revolutionary uprisings which arose this summer—when 
the attack of the West-European imperialists and their Czech 
hirelings on Russia was joined by all the exploiting and 
oppressing elements in Russsian life--injected a new spirit and 
fresh life in the countryside. 

In practice, all these revolts united the European imperialists, 
their Czech hirelings, and all those in Russia who remained on the 
side of the landowners and capitalists, united them in a desperate 
struggle against the Soviet government. These revolts were fol- 
lowed by the revolt of ali the village kujaks. 

The village was no longer united. The peasants, who had fought 
as one man against the landowners, now split into two 
camps—the camp of the more prosperous peasants and the camp 
of the poor peasants who, side by side with the workers, conti- 
nued their steadfast advance towards socialism and changed from 
fighting the landowners to fighting capital, the power of money, 
and the use of the great land reform for the benifit of the kulaks. 
This struggle cut the property-owning and exploiting classes off 
from the revolution completely; it definitely put our revolution on 
the socialist road which the urban working class had tried so hard 
and vigorously to put it on in October, but along which it will not 
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be able to direct the revolution successfully unless it finds firm, 
deliberate and solid support in the countryside. 

There lies the significance of the revolution which took place 
this summer and autumn even in the most remote villages of 
Russia, a revolution which was not spectacular, not as striking 
and obvious as the October Revolution of last year, but whose 
significance is incomparably deeper and greater. 

The formation of the Poor Peasants’ Committees in the rural 
districts was the turning-point; it showed that the urban working 
class, which in October had united with all the peasants to crush 
the landowners, the principal enemy of the free, socialist Russia of 
the working people, had progressed from this to the much more 
difficult and historically more noble and truly socialist task—that 
of carrying the enlightening socialist struggle into the rural dis- 
tricts, and reaching the minds of the peasants as well. The great 
agrarian revolution—proclamation in October of the abolition of 
private ownership of land, proclamation of the socialisation of the 
land—would have inevitably remained a paper revolution if the 
urban workers had not stirred into action the rural proletariat, the 
poor peasants, the working peasants, who constitute the vast 
majority. Like the middle peasants, they do not exploit the labour 
of others and are not interested in exploitation. They are therefore 
capable of advancing, and have already advanced, beyond the 
joint struggle against the landowners to the general proletarian 
Struggle against capital, against the rule of the exploiters, who rely 
on the power of money and property. They have progressed from 
Sweeping Russia clean of landowners to establishing a socialist 
system. 

This, comrades, was an extremely difficult step to take. Those 
who doubted the socialist character of our revolution prophesied 
that this is where we were bound to slip up. Today, however, 
Socialist construction in the countryside depends entirely on this 
step. The formation of the Poor Peasants’ Committees, their wide 
network throughout Russia, their coming conversion, which in 
part has already begun, into fully competent rural Soviets that will 
have to put the fundamental principles of Soviet organisation, the 
power of the working people, into effect in the rural districts, 
constitute a real guarantee that we have gone further than the 
tasks to which ordinary bourgeois-democratic revolutions in 
West-European countries confined themselves. We have de- 
stroved the monarchy and the medieval power of the landowners, 
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and we are now getting down to the real work of building social- 
ism. This is the most difficult but at the same time the most 
important and very rewarding work in the countryside. We have 
got through to the working peasants right in the villages; the wave 
of capitalist revolts has completely turned them against the 
capitalist class; the peasants in the Poor Peasants’ Committees 
- and in the Soviets which are now undergoing changes are more 
and more joining forces with the urban workers. In all this we see 
the sole, yet true and undoubtedly permanent guarantee that so- 
cialist development in Russia has now become more stable, and 
has now acquired a basis among the vast mass of the agricultural 
population. 

There is no doubt that building socialism is a very difficult job 
in a peasant country like Russia. There is no doubt that it was 
comparatively easy to sweep away an enemy like tsarism, the 
power of the landowners, the landed estates. At the centre the job 
could be done in a few days; throughout the country it could be 
done in a few weeks. But, by its very nature, the task we are now 
tackling can be accomplished only by extremely persistent and 
sustained effort. Here we shall have to fight our way step by 
step, inch by inch. We shall have to fight for every achievement to 
win a new, socialist Russia; we shall have to fight for collective 
farming. f 

It goes without saying that a revolution of this kind, the transi- 
tion from small individual peasant farms to collective farming, 
will take some time and can certainly not be accomplished at one 
stroke. , 

We know very well that in countries where small peasant 
farming prevails the transition to socialism cannot be, effected 
except by a series of gradual, preliminary stages. In the light of 
this, the first aim set by the October Revolution was merely to 
overthrow and destroy the landowners’ power. The February fun- 
damental law on the socialisation of the land, which, as you know, 
was passed unanimously both by Communists and the non-Com- 
munist partners of the Soviet government, was at the same time 
an expression of the conscious will of the vast majority of the 
peasants and proof that the working class, the workers’ 
Communist Party, aware of their task, are persistently and 
patiently advancing towards the new socialist construc- 
tion—advancing by a series of gradual measures, by awakening 
the working peasants, and forging ahead only in step with that 
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awakening, only insofar as the peasants are independently orga- 
nised. 

We fully realise that such tremendous changes in the lives of 
tens of millions of people as the transition from small individual 
peasant farming to collective farming, affecting as they do the 
most deep-going roots of the peasants’ way of life and their 
mores, can only be accomplished by long effort, and only when 
necessity compels people to reshape their lives. 

After the long and desperate world war, we can clearly discern 
the beginnings of a socialist revolution all over the world. This has 
become a necessity for even the more backward countries 
and—irrespective of any theoretical views or socialist doc- 
trines—is emphatically bringing it home to everybody that it is 
impossible to live in the old way. 

The country has suffered tremendous ruin and disruption, and 
we see this disruption spreading all over the world, we see many 
centuries of man’s cultural, scientific and technological achieve- 
ments swept away in these four years of criminal, destructive and 
predatory war, and the whole of Europe, not merely Russia alone, 
retuming to a state of barbarism. Now, all common people, 
particularly the peasants, who have probably suffered most from 
the war, are coming to realise clearly enough that tremendous 
efforts are required, that every ounce of energy must be exerted to 
get rid of the legacy of this accursed war which has left us nothing 
but ruin and want. It is impossible to live in the old way, in the 
way we lived before the war, and the waste of human toil and 
effort associated with individual small-scale peasant farming can- 
not continue. The productivity of labour would be doubled or 
trebled, there would be a double or triple saving of human labour 
in agriculture and human activity in general if a transition were 
made trom this scattered small-scale farming to collective farming. 

The ruination left by the war simply does not allow us to restore 
the old small-scale peasant farms. Not only have the mass of the 
peasants been awakened by the war, not only has the war shown 
them what technical marvels now exist and how these- marvels 
have been adapted for people’s extermination, but it has also 
given rise to the idea that these technical marvels must be used 
primarily to reshape agriculture, the most common form of 
production in the country, in which the greatest number of people 
are engaged, but which at the same time is the most backward. 
Not only has this idea been provoked, but the monstrous horrors 
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of modern warfare have made people realise what forces modern 
technology has created, how these forces are wasted in awful and 
senseless war, and that it is the forces of technology themselves 
that are the only means of salvation from such horrors. It is our 
obligation and duty to use these forces to give new life to the most 
backward form of production, agriculture, to reshape it, and to 
transform it from production conducted in the old, unenlightened 
way, into production based on science and technical achieve- 
ments. The war has made people realise this much more than any 
of us can imagine. But besides this the war has also made it 
impossible to restore production in the old way. 

Those who cherish the hope that after this war the pre-war si- 
tuation can be restored, that the old system and farming methods 
- can be resumed, are mistaken and are coming to realise their mis- 
take more and more every day. The war has resulted in such ter- 
rible ruin that some small farms now possess no draught animals 
or implements. We cannot allow the waste of people's labour to 
continue. The poor peasants, who have borne the greatest sacri- 
fices for the revolution and suffered most from the war, did not 
take the land from the landowners for it to fall into the hands of 
new kulaks. The latest developments are now confronting these 
peasants with the question of turning to collective farming as the 
only means of restoring the agriculture that has been ruined and 
destroyed by the war. This is the only means of escaping from 
ignorance and oppression to which capitalism doomed the entire 
rural population, due to which the capitalists were able for four 
years to burden mankind with war and from which the working 
people of all countries are now striving with revolutionary energy 
and fervour to rid themselves at all costs. 

These, comrades, are the conditions that were required on a 
world scale for this most difficult and at the same time most 
important socialist reform, this crucial and fundamental socialist 
‘Measure, to come to the forefront, and it has come to the forefront 
in Russia. The formation of the Poor Peasants’ Committees and 
this joint congress of land departments, Poor Peasants’ Com- 
mittees and agricultural communes, taken in conjunction with the 
struggle which took place in the countryside this summer and 
autumn, go to show that very many peasants have been 
awakened, and that the peasants themselves, the majority of the 
working peasants, are striving toward collective farming. Of 
course, I repeat, we must tackle this great reform gradually. Here, 
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nothing can be done at one stroke. But I must remind you that the 
fundamental law on the socialisation of the land, whose adoption 
was a foregone conclusion on the first day after the Revolution of 
October 25, at the very first session of the first organ of Soviet 
power, the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets, did more than 
abolish private ownership of land for ever and do away with 
landed estates. It also stipulated, among other things, that farm 
property, draught animals and farm implements which passed 
into the possession of the nation and the working peasants should 
become public property and cease to be the private property of 
individual farms. And on the fundamental question of our present 
aims, of what tasks of land disposal we want carried out, and 
what we want from the supporters of the Soviet government, the 
working peasants, in this respect, Article 11 of the law on the 
socialisation of the land, which was adopted in February 1918, 
states that the aim is to develop collective farming, the most 
advantageous form of farming from the point of view of economy 
of labour and products. This will be at the expense of individual 
farming and with the aim of passing over to socialist farming. 
Comrades, when we passed this law, complete agreement did 
not exist between the Communists and the other parties. On the 
contrary, we passed this law when the Soviet Government united 
the Communists and the Left S.R. Party members, who did not 
hold communist views. Nevertheless, we arrived at a unanimous 
decision, to which we adhere to this day, remembering, I repeat, 
that the transition from individual farming to collective farming 
Cannot be effected at one stroke, and that the struggle which devel- 
oped in the towns was resolved more easily. In the towns thou- 
sands of workers had one capitalist to deal with, and it did not take 
much trouble to remove him. The struggle which developed in the 
rural districts, however, was much more complex. At first there 
was the general drive of the peasants against the landowners; at 
first the power of the landowners was utterly destroyed so that it 
could never be restored again. This was followed by a struggle 
among the peasants themselves, among whom new capitalists 
arose in the shape of the kulaks, the exploiters and profiteers 
who used their surplus grain to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the starving non-agricultural parts of Russia. Here a new 
Struggle began, and you know that this summer it led to a 
number of revolts. We do not say of the kulak as we do of the 
capitalist landowner that he must be deprived of all his property. 
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What we do say is that we must break the kulak’s resistance 
to indispensable measures, such as the grain monopoly, which 
he is violating to enrich himself by selling his grain surplus 
at exorbitant prices, while the workers and peasants in the non- 
agricultural areas are suffering pangs of hunger. Our policy 
here has been to wage a struggle as merciless as that waged 
against the landowners and capitalists. But there also remained 
the question of the attitude of the poor peasants to the middle 
peasants. Our policy has always been to form an alliance with the 
middle peasant. He is no enemy of Soviet institutions. He is no 
enemy of the proletariat or socialism. He will, of course, hesitate 
and only consent to socialism when he sees by definite and 
convincing example that it is necessary. The middle peasant, of 
course, cannot be convinced by theoretical arguments or by agita- 
tion. And we do not count on that. But he can be convinced by 
the example and the solid front of the poor peasants. He can be 
convinced by an alliance of the poor peasants with the proletariat. 
And here we are counting on a prolonged and gradual process of 
persuasion and on a number of transitional measures which will 
bring about agreement between the proletarian, socialist section 
of the population, agreement between the Communists who are 
conducting a resolute fight against capital in all its forms, and the 
middle peasants. 

Appreciating this state of affairs and that our task in the rural 
areas is incomparably more difficult, we present the question in 
the way it was presented in the law on the socialisation of the 
land. You know that the law proclaimed abolition of private 
ownership of land and equal land tenure, and you know that the 
enforcement of this law was begun in that spirit, and that it has 
been put into effect in the majority of rural areas. The law, 
moreover, contains, with the unanimous consent both of Com- 
munists and of people who at that time did not yet share 
communist views, the thesis | have just read to you, which de- 
clares that our common task and our common aim is the transi- 
tion to socialist farming, to collective land tenure and collective 
tarming. As we proceed with our construction, both the peasants 
who have already settled on the land and the prisoners of war 
who are now returning from captivity in thousands and millions, 
ragged and exhausted, are coming to realise more and more 
Clearly the vast scope of the work that must be done to restore 
agriculture and free the peasant for ever from his old, neglected, 
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downtrodden and ignorant state. It is becoming clearer to them 
that the only sure way of escape, one that will bring the mass of 
peasants nearer to a civilised life and put them on a par with other 
citizens, is collective farming, which the Soviet government is now 
systematically striving to put into effect by gradual measures. It is 
for this purpose, for collective farming, that the communes and 
State farms are being formed. The importance of this type of 
farming is indicated in the law on the socialisation of the land. In 
the clause stating who is entitled to the use of the land, you will 
find that among the persons and institutions so entitled first place 
is given to the state, second to public organisations, third to 
agricultural communes, and fourth to agricultural co-operative 
societies. I again draw your attention to the fact that these funda- 
mental principles of the law on the socialisation of the land were 
laid down when the Communist Party was carrying out not only 
its own will, but when it made deliberate concessions to those who 
in one way or another expressed the ideas and will of the middle 
peasants. We made such concessions, and are still making them. 
We concluded and are concluding agreements of this kind 
because the transition to the collective form of landownership, 
to collective farming, to state farms, to communes, cannot be 
effected at one stroke. It requires the determined and persistent 
action of the Soviet government, which has assigned one thousand 
million rubles for the improvement of agriculture on condition 
that collective farming is adopted. This law shows that we want 
to influence the. mass of middle peasants mainly by force of 
example, by inviting them to improve farming, and that we count 
only on the gradual effect of such measures to bring about this 
profound and crucial revolution in agricultural production in 
Russia. 

The alliance of the Poor Peasants’ Committees, agricultural 
communes and land departments at the present congress shows 
us, and gives us full assurance, that by this transition to collective 
farming we have got things going correctly, on a truly socialist 
scale. This steady and systematic work must ensure an increase in 
the productivity of labour. For this purpose we must adopt the 
best farming methods and enlist the farm specialists of Russia so 
that we may be able to put the best organised farms at our service, 
which hitherto served as a source of enrichment for individuals, as 
the source of capitalist revival, as the source of a new bondage 
and a new enslavement of wage-labourers, but which now, under 
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the socialisation of land law and the complete abolition of private 
ownership of land, must serve as a source of agricultural knowl- 
edge and culture and of higher productivity for the millions of 
working people. This alliance between the urban workers and the 
working peasants, the formation of the Poor Peasants’ Com- 
mittees and their merger with the Soviets are a guarantee that 
agricultural Russia has taken a path which is being taken by one 
West-European state after another, later than us, but with greater 
certainty. It was much harder for them to start the revolution 
because their enemy was not a rotten autocracy, but a highly 
cultured and united capitalist class. But, as you know, this revolu- 
tion has begun. You know that the revolution has not been 
confined to Russia, and that our chief hope, our chief support, is 
the proletariat of the more advanced countries of Western 
Europe, and that this chief support of the world revolution has 
begun to move. And we are firmly convinced, and the course of 
the German revolution has shown it in practice, that the transition 
to socialist farming there, the use of more advanced agricultural 
techniques and the union of the agricultural population will 
proceed more rapidly and easily than in our country. 

In alliance with the urban workers and the socialist proletariat 
of the whole world, the working peasants of Russia can now be 
certain they will overcome all their adversities, beat off all the 
attacks of the imperialists, and accomplish that without which the 
emancipation of the working people is impossible—collective 
farming, the gradual but steady transition from smali individual 
farms to collective farming. (Loud, prolonged applause.) 


Pravda No. 272, Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
December 14, 1918 pp. 338-48 


From THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT®2 


It is now the right time, when we have succeeded in restoring 
the revolutionary International, the Communist International, 
when the Soviet form of the movement has itself become both the 
theoretical and practical programme of the entire Third Interna- 
tional—now that this has been done it is appropriate to review the 
general course of development of the Soviets. What are the 
Soviets? What is the significance of this form which was created 
by the masses, and was not invented by any individual? 

It seems to me that the tasks now confronting us, the proletariat 
that has won power, can be appraised only from this angle, as can 
also the degree to which we have attempted to fulfil these tasks 
and the degree to which we have succeeded during the past year 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia. 

Only in the light of the general role of the Soviets, of their 
general significance, of the place they occupy in world history, is 
it possible to understand the situation we found ourselves in, why 
we had to act in the way we did and in no other, and how, looking 
back, we must examine the correctness or incorrectness of the 
steps we took. 

And we are now doubly in need of such a more general, broad- 
er, and more far-reaching outlook, because it is sometimes 
painful for Party people in Russia to see faults and detects and 
feel dissatisfied with their work, because the practical fulfilment of 
the urgent, current, immediate, everyday administrative duties 
that have been, and continue to be, the lot of the Soviet author- 
ities often distracts attention, compels us, in spite of ourselves—it 
is no use rebelling against the conditions under which we have to 
work—to devote too much attention to the petty details of admi- 
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wide development of the proletarian dictatorship, its evolution 
through Soviet power or, more correctly, the Soviet movement, 
through the groping of the proletarian masses within the 
Soviets—something we all experienced and have torgotten— 
and through the attempt to achieve the dictatorship within the 


Soviets. 
These are the ditficulties we have encountered and the general 


tasks to which. in my opinion, we must turn our attention so that 
we may as far as possible get away from the petty details of ad- 
ministration in which everybody who is engaged in practical local 
government work is absorbed, and so that we may understand 
what a long way we, as a contingent of the world proletarian 
army, have still to go. 

Complete and final victory on a world scale cannot be achieved 
in Russia alone; it can be achieved only when the proletariat is 
victorious in at least all the advanced countries, or, at all events, 
in some of the largest of the advanced countnes. Only then shall 
we be able to say with absolute confidence that the cause of the 
proletariat has triumphed, that our first objective—the overthrow 
of capitalism—has been achieved. 

We have achieved this objective in one country, and this 
confronts us with a second task. Since Soviet power has been 
established, since the bourgeoisie has been overthrown in one 
country, the second task is to wage the struggle on a world scale, 
on a different plane, the struggle of the proletarian state 
surrounded by capitalist states. 

This situation is an entirely novel and difficult one. 

On the other hand, since the rule of the bourgeoisie has been 
overthrown, the main task is to organise the development of the 
country. 

The yellow socialists who have gathered in Bere and now 
intend to honour us with a visit by distinguished foreigners, are 
extremely fond of repeating that “the Bolsheviks believe in the 
almighty power of violence”. This phrase only shows that those 
who use it are people, who in the heat of the revolutionary 
struggle, when they are being completely crushed by the violence 
of the bourgeoisice—look at what is going on in Germany—are 
incapable of teaching their own proletariat the tactics of necessary 
violence. 

Under certain circumstances violence is both necessary and 
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useful, but there are circumstances under which violence cannot 
produce results. There have been cases, however, of not everyone 
appreciating this difference, so that it must be discussed. In 
October violence—the overthrow of the bourgeoisie by Soviet 
power, the removal of the old government, revolutionary vio- 
lence—resulted in a brilliant success. 

Why? First, because the masses were organised in Soviets, and 
secondly, because in the long political period, from February to 
October, the position of the enemy—the bourgeoisie—was 
undermined, sapped, washed away, like a block of ice by the 
spring thaw, and internally had been deprived of his strength; and 
the movement in October, compared, say, with the present 
revolutionary movement in Germany, brought us such a complete 
and brilliant victory for revolutionary violence. 

May we assume that such a path, such a form of struggle, such 
an easy victory for revolutionary violence, is possible if these 
conditions do not exist? 

It would be a very great mistake to assume that. And the 
greater the revolutionary victories achieved under certain specific 
conditions the more often does the danger arise of our allowing 
ourselves to be flattered by such victories and not stopping to 
think coolly, calmly and attentively, about the conditions that 
made them possible. 

_ When we tore the Kerensky government and Milyukov's coali- 
tion ministry to shreds, so to speak, compelled them to shuffle 
portfolios over and over again, compelled them to play ministerial 
leapfrog from right to left, from left to right, up and down and 
down and up, it became obvious that they could not pull together, 


no matter in what order they sat, and then they were blown away 
like so much chaff. 


„The socialist republic is straining every nerve, is making sac- 
rifices and winning victories. And if after a year of civil war you 
look at the map and compare what Soviet Russia was in March. 
1918 and in July 1918—when the German imperialists in the 
West occupied the line laid down by the Treaty of Brest, when the 
Ukraine was under the heel of the German imperialists, when the 
Czechoslovaks, bribed by the French and British, lorded it in the 
East as far as Kazan and Simbirsk—if you look at the map today, 
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you will see that we have expanded immensely, that we have won 
enormous victories. 

In this situation, only sordid and despicable political crooks 
can use strong language and accuse us of red militarism. 

Never in history has there been a revolution in which it was 
possible to lay down one’s arms and rest on one’s laurels after the 
victory. Whoever thinks that such revolutions are possible is not 
only no revolutionary, but the worst enemy of the working class. 
There has never been a revolution, even a second-rate one, even 
a bourgeois revolution in which the only issue was the transfer of 
power from one propertied minority to another. We know of 
examples! The French Revolution, against which the old powers 
hurled themselves at the beginning of the nineteenth century in 
order to crush it, we call great precisely because it succeeded in 
rousing the vast masses of the people in defence of its gains and 
they resisted the whole world; this was one of its greatest merits. 

Revolutions are subjected to the most serious tests in the fire of 
battle. If you are oppressed and exploited and think of throwing 
off the power of the exploiters, if you are determined to carry this 
to its logical conclusion, you must understand that you will have 
to contend against the onslaught of the exploiters of the whole 
world. If you are ready to offer resistance and to make further 
sacrifices in order to hold out in the struggle, you are a revolu- 
tionary: if not, you will be crushed. This is how the question is 
presented by the history of all revolutions. 

The real test to which our revolution is being subjected is that 
we, in a backward country, succeeded in capturing power before 
the others, succeeded in establishing the Soviet form of govern- 
ment, the power of the working and exploited people. Shall we be 
able to hold on at least until the masses in the other countries 
make a move? If we are not prepared to make fresh sacrifices and 
do not hold out, it will be said that our revolution was historically. 
injustified. But democrats in civilised countries who are armed to 
the teeth dread the presence of a hundred or so Bolsheviks in a 
free republic with a hundred million population, in the way 
America does. Bolshevism is so infectious! And it turns out that 
the democrats cannot cope with a hundred immigrants from 
Starving, ruined Russia who might talk about Bolshevism! The 
masses sympathise with us! The bourgeoisie have only one path of 
salvation, and that is, while their hand still grasps the sword, 
while they still control the guns, to turn these guns against Soviet 
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Russia and to crush her in a few months, because later on nothing 
will crush her. This is the situation we are in; this is what deter- 
mined the military policy of the Council of People’s Commissars 
during the past year; and this is why, pointing to the facts, to the 
results, we have a right to say that we have stood the test only 
because the workers and peasants, though utterly exhausted by 
war, are creating a new army under still more arduous conditions 
and are displaving new heroism. 

That is a brief summary of the policy of the Soviet government 
in the military field. Permit me to say just a few more words about 
a matter in which military policy overlaps policy in another 
field—economic policy. I refer to the military experts. 

You are probably aware of the controversy that has arisen over 
this question, and that some comrades,. most devoted and 
convinced Bolshevik Communists, often expressed vehement pro- 
tests against the fact that for the purpose of organising our 
socialist Red Army we are utilising the services of the old military 
experts, tsarist generals and officers, whose records are blemished 
by their service to the tsar, and in some cases by the bloody acts 
of repression against workers and peasants. 

The contradiction here is glaring, and indignation, one might 
Say, springs up of its own accord. How can we build a socialist 
army with the aid of tsarist experts?! 

It turned out that this was the way, the only way, we did build 
up an army. If we give some thought to the task that has fallen to 
our lot, it will not be difficult to understand that it is the only way 
we could build it. This is not only a military matter, it is a task 
that confronts us in all spheres of everyday life, and of the 
country’s economy. 

The old utopian socialists imagined that socialism could be 
built by men of a new type, that first they would train good, pure 
and splendidly educated people, and these would build socialism. 
We always laughed at this and said that this was playing with 
puppets, that it was socialism as an amusement for young ladies, 
but not serious politics. 

We want to build socialism with the aid of those men and 
women who grew up under capitalism, were depraved and 
corrupted by capitalism, but steeled for the struggle by capitalism. 
There are proletarians who have been so hardened that they can 
stand a thousand times more hardship than any army. There are 
tens of millions of oppressed peasants, ignorant and scattered, but 
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capable of uniting around the proletariat in the struggle, if the 
proletariat adopts skilful tactics. And there are scientific and tech- 
nical experts all thoroughly imbued with the bourgeois world 
outlook, there are military experts who were trained under 
bourgeois conditions—if they were only bourgeois it would not be 
so bad, but there were also conditions of landed proprictorship, 
serfdom and the big stick. As far as concerns the economy, all the 
agronomists, engineers and school-teachers were recruited from 
the propertied class: they did not drop from the skies. Neither 
under the reign of Tsar Nicholas nor under the Republican Presi- 
dent Wilson were the propertyless proletarians at the bench and 
the peasants at the plough able to get a university education. 
Science and technology exist only for the rich, for the propertied 
class; capitalism provides culture only for the minority. We must 
build socialism out of this culture, we have no other material. We 
want to start building socialism at once out of the material that 
capitalism left us yesterday to be used today, at this very moment, 
and not with people reared in hothouses, assuming that we were 
to take this fairy-tale seriously. We have bourgeois experts and 
nothing else. We have no other bricks with which to build. 
Socialism must triumph, and we socialists and Communists must 
prove by deeds that we are capable of building socialism with 
these bricks, with this material, that we are capable of building 
socialist society with the aid of proletarians who have enjoyed the 
fruits of culture only to an insignificant degree, and with the aid of 
bourgeois specialists. 

If you do not build communist society with this material, you 
will prove that you are mere phrase-mongers and windbags. 

This is how the question is presented by the historical legacy of 
world capitalism! This is the difficulty that confronted us 
concretely when we took power, when we set up the Soviet ma- 
chinery of. state! 

This is only half the task, but it is the greater halt. Soviet ma- 
chinery of state means that the working people are united in such a 
way as to crush capitalism by the weight of their mass unity. The 
masses did this. But it is not enough to crush capitalism. We must 
take the entire culture that capitalism left behind and build 
socialism with it. We must take all its science, technology, knowl- 
edge and art. Without these we shail be unable to build 
communist society. But this science, technology and art are in the 
hands and in the heads of the experts. 
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This is the task that confronts us in all spheres. It is a task with 
inherent contradictions, like the inherent contradictions of capi- 
talism as a whole. It is a most difficult task, but a practicable one. 
We cannot wait twenty years until we have trained pure, 
communist experts, until we have trained the first generation of 
Communists without blemish and without reproach. No, excuse 
me, but we must build now, in two months and not in twenty 
years’ time, so as to be able to fight the bourgeoisie, to oppose the 
bourgeois science and technology of the whole world. Here we 
must achieve victory. It is difficult to make the bourgeois experts 
serve us by the weight of our masses, but it is possible, and if we 
do it, we shall triumph. 


Written April 17, 1919 Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
Published in pamphlet form by pp. 57-59, 67-71 

the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ 

and Red Army Deputies in 1919 


SPEECH IN MEMORY OF Y. M. SVERDLOV 
AT A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE ALL-RUSSIA 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MARCH 18, 1919 


Comrades, today, when the workers of all countries are 
honouring the memory of the heroic rise and tragic end of the 
Paris Commune we have to inter the remains of Yakov Mikhai- 
lovich Sverdiov. In the course of our revolution, and in its 
victories, Comrade Sverdlov succeeded in expressing more fully 
and integrally than anybody else the chief and most important 
features of the proletarian revolution, and this, even more than his 
boundless devotion to the cause of the revolution, made him 
significant as a leader of the proletarian revolution. 

Comrades, people who judge by what they see on the surface, 
the numerous enemies of our revolution, and those who to this 
day vacillate between the revolution and its opponents, consider 
the most striking feature of our revolution to be the determined 
and relentlessly firm way it has dealt with the exploiters and the 
enemies of the working people. There is no doubt that without 
this, without revolutionary violence, the proletariat could not 
have triumphed. Nor can there be any doubt that revolutionary 
violence was a necessary and legitimate weapon of the revolution 
only at definite stages of its development, only under definite and 
special conditions, and that a far more profound and permanent 
feature of this revolution and condition of its victory was. and 
remains, the organisation of the proletarian masses, the organisa- 
tion of the working people. And it is this organisation of millions 
of working people that constitutes the best stimulant for the revo- 
lution, its deepest source of victory. And it is this feature of the 
proletarian revolution which, in the course of the struggle, 
brought to the fore those leaders who best expressed that specific 
feature of our revolution that was never seen in revolutions 
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before, namely, the organisation of the masses. This feature of the 
proletarian revolution also brought to the fore Yakov Sverdlov, a 
man who was first and foremost an organiser. 

Comrades, we Russian revolutionaries, particularly in the stern 
days of the prolonged, sometimes painful and excessively long 
period of preparation for the revolution, suffered because of the 
gulf between theory, principle and programme and our practical 
work. We suffered most of all from a too deep engrossment in 
theory divorced from direct action. 

The history of the Russian revolutionary movement over a 
period of many decades contains a list of martyrs who were 
devoted to the revolutionary cause, but who had no opportunity 
to put their revolutionary ideals into practice. In this respect, the 
proletarian revolution, for the first time, provided these formerly 
isolated heroes of the revolutionary struggle with real ground, a 
real basis, a real environment, a real audience, and a real prole- 
tarian army in which they could display their talents. And in this 
respect, the most outstanding leaders are those who, as practical, 
efficient organisers, have succeeded in winning for themselves an 
exceptionally prominent place such as Yakov Sverdlov won for 
himself and rightly occupied. 

If we survey the life of this leader of the proletarian revolution 
we sce that his wonderful organising talents developed in the 
course of long struggle. We see that this leader of the proletarian 
revolution himself cultivated every one of his wonderful gifts as a 
great revolutionary who had passed through and experienced dif- 
ferent epochs in the severest conditions of revolutionary activity. 
He dedicated himself entirely to the revolution in the very first 
period of his activities, when still a youth who had barely 
acquired political consciousness. In that period, at the very 
beginning of the twentieth century, Comrade Sverdlov stood 
before us as the most perfect type of professional revolutionary, a 
man who had entirely given up his family and all the comforts 
and habits of the old bourgeois society, a man who devoted 
himself heart and soul to the revolution, and who for many years, 
even decades, passing from prison to exile and from exile to 
prison, cultivated those characteristics which steeled revolution- 
aries for many, many years. 

However, this professional revolutionary never, not even for a 
moment, lost contact with the masses. Although the conditions of 
tsarism condemned him, like all the revolutionaries of those days, 
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mainly to underground, illegal activities, even then, even in those 
underground and illegal activities, Sverdlov always marched 
shoulder to shoulder and hand in hand with the advanced 
workers who, at the beginning of the twentieth century, began to 
i the place of the earlier generation of revolutionary intellec- 
tuals. 

It was at this time that scores and hundreds of advanced 
workers took up activities and acquired that steel-like hardness in 
the revolutionary struggle which, together with the closest contact 
with the masses, made it possible to bring about a successful 
proletarian revolution in Russia. It is precisely this long period of 
illegal activity that most of all characterises the man who was 
constantly in the fight, who never lost contact with the masses, 
who never left Russia, who always worked in conjunction with the 
best of the workers, and who, in spite of the isolation from general 
life to which persecution condemned the revolutionary, succeeded 
in becoming not only a beloved leader of the workers, not only a 
leader who was most familiar with practical work, but also an 
organiser of the advanced proletarians. Some people were of the 
opinion—and this applies mostly to our opponents, or to the 
waverers—that this complete absorption in illegal activities, this 
specific feature of the professional revolutionary, cut him off from 
the masses. But the revolutionary activities of Yakov Sverdlov 
prove to us how utterly mistaken this opinion was, that, on the 
contrary, this boundless devotion to the revolutionary cause, 
which is typical of the lives of people who had seen the inside of 
many prisons and had been in exile in the remotest regions of 
Siberia, produced such leaders, the flower of our proletariat. And 
when this was combined with a knowledge of men and organisa- 
tional ability, it produced great organisers. The illegal circles, 
revolutionary underground work, the illegal Party, which nobody 
personified or expressed so integrally as Yakov Sverdiov—this 
was the practical school through which he passed, and the only 
school that could have enabled him to reach the position of the 
first man in the first socialist Soviet Republic, the position of the 
first organiser of the broad proletarian masses. 

Comrades, all those who, like myself, have had occasion to 
work with Comrade Sverdlov day after day, had it vividly brought 
home to them that it was the exceptional organising talent of this 
man which gave us that which we have been so proud of, so justly 
proud of, up to now. He made it possible for us to carry on 
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concerted, efficient, really organised activities, activities worthy of 
the organised proletarian masses, and answering to the require- 
ments of the proletarian revolution—those concerted, organised 
activities without which we could not have achieved a single 
success, without which we could not have overcome any one of 
the innumerable difficulties which we have had to face, and 
without which we would not have been able to stand up to any 
one of the severe trials we experienced in the past, and are expe- 
riencing at the present time. 

In that seething struggle that is revolution, at that special post 
which every revolutionary occupies, at a time when the work of 
even a small body of men takes the form of deliberations, of 
enormous importance is high moral prestige won in the course of 
the struggle, unquestionable and unchallenged prestige, the roots 
of which lie, of course, not in abstract morals, but in the morals of 
the revolutionary fighter, the morals of the rank and file of the 
revolutionary masses. 

The fact that for over a year we have been able to bear the 
incredible burdens that have fallen to the lot of a narrow circle of 
devoted revolutionaries, the fact that the leading groups could so 
firmly, quickly, and unanimously decide the most difficult prob- 
lems, is due entirely to the prominent place among them occupied 
by such an exceptionally talented organiser as Yakov Sverdlov. 
He alone managed to acquire an amazing knowledge of the 
leading men of the proletarian movement, he alone, in the course 
of the long years of struggle—to which I can refer here only very 
briefly—succeeded in acquiring the wonderful intuition of the 
practical worker, the wonderful talent of an organiser, an abso- 
lutely unchallenged prestige, thanks to which he was able to take 
sole charge of some of the largest branches of the work of the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee which only a group of 
ordinary people could cope with. He alone succeeded in winning 
for himself such a position that on a large number of extremely 
big and important practical questions of organisation, his mere 
word was sufficient to secure an unchallenged and final settle- 
ment, without conferences, without a formal vote; and everybody 
felt convinced that the questions had been settled on the basis of 
such profound practical knowledge and Organising intuition that 
not only hundreds and thousands of advanced workers, but also 
the masses would accept that settlement as final. - 

History long ago proved that in the course of the struggle great 
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revolutions bring great men to the forefront and develop talents 
that had previously seemed impossible. Nobody would have 
believed that the school of the illegal study circle and 
underground activities, the school of the small, persecuted Party, 
the school of Turukhansk prison could produce this organiser 
who won absolutely unchallenged prestige, the organiser of Soviet 
power throughout Russia, the man, unique in his knowledge, who 
organised the work of the Party which created the Soviets and 
established the Soviet government which is now making its 
arduous, painful, bloody but triumphant advance to all nations, 
to all countries throughout the world. 

We shall never be able to replace this man who had cultivated 
such an exceptional organising talent, if by replacement we mean 
finding one man, one comrade, with all these qualities. Nobody 
who has been close to Yakov Sverdlov and has watched him 
constantly at work can have any doubt that in this respect he is 
irreplaceable. The work he performed as an organiser, in choosing 
men and appointing them to responsible posts in all the vanous 
departments, will be performed in future only if we appoint whole 
groups of men to handle the different major departments that he 
had sole charge of, and if these men, following in his footsteps, 
come near to doing what this one man did alone. 

But the proletarian revolution is strong precisely because its 
roots run deep. We know that it promotes new men to take the 
place of those who devotedly sacrificed their lives in the struggle, 
they are perhaps less experienced, possess less knowledge, and are 
at first less trained, but they are men who have broad contacts 
with the masses and who are capable of promoting from their 
ranks groups of men to take the place of the departed geniuses, to 
continue their cause, to continue along the road they pursued and 
to complete what they had begun. In this respect we are fully 
convinced that the proletarian revolution in Russia and all over 
the world will promote group after group of men, numerous 
sections of the proletariat and of the working peasantry, which 
will possess that practical knowledge of life, that organising talent, 
collective if not individual, without which the million-strong army 
of the proletariat cannot achieve victory. 

The memory of Comrade Yakov Sverdlov will serve not only as 
a permanent symbol of the revolutionary’s devotion to his cause 
and as the model of how to combine a practical sober mind, prac- 
tical skill, close contact with the masses and ability to guide them; 
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it is also a pledge that ever-growing numbers of proletarians, 
guided by these examples, will march forward to the complete 
victory of the world communist revolution. 


Pravda No. 60, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
March 20, 1919 pp. 89-94 


From THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY 


I have had occasion more than once to say that it was easier for 
the Russians than for the advanced countries to begin the great 
proletarian revolution, but that it will be more difficult for them to 
continue it and carry it to final victory, in the sense of the 
complete organisation of a socialist society. 

It was easier for us to begin, firstly, because the unusual—for 
twentieth-century Europe—political backwardness of the tsarist 
monarchy gave unusual strength to the revolutionary onslaught of 
the masses. Secondly, Russia's backwardness merged in a pecu- 
liar way the proletarian revolution against the bourgeoisie with 
the peasant revolution against the landowners. That is what we 
started from in October 1917, and we would not have achieved 
victory so easily then if we had not. As long ago as 1856, Marx 
spoke, in reference to Prussia, of the possibility of a peculiar 
combination of proletarian revolution and peasant war.®? From 
the beginning of 1905 the Bolsheviks advocated the idea of a 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry. Thirdly, the 1905 Revolution contributed enormously 
to the political! education of the worker and peasant masses, 
because it familiarised their vanguard with “the last word” of 
socialism in the West and also because of the revolutionary action 
of the masses. Without such a “dress rehearsal” as we had in 
1905, the revolutions of 1917—both the bourgeois, February 
revolution, and the proletarian, October Revolution—would have 
been impossible. Fourthly, Russia's geographical conditions per- 
mitted her to hold out longer than other countries could have 
done against the superior military strength of the capitalist. 
advanced countries. Fifthly, the specific attitude of the proletariat 
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towards the peasantry facilitated the transition from the bourgeois 
revolution to the socialist revolution, made it easier for the urban 
proletarians to influence the semi-proletarian, poorer sections of 
the rural working people. Sixthly, long schooling in strike action 
and the experience of the European mass working-class move- 
ment facilitated the emergence—in a profound and rapidly inten- 
sifying revolutionary situation—of such a unique form of prole- 
tarian revolutionary organisation as the Soviets. 

This list, of course, is incomplete; but it will suffice for the time 
being. 

Soviet, or proletarian, democracy was born in Russia. Follow- 
ing the Paris Commune a second epoch-making step was taken. 
The proletarian and peasant Soviet Republic has proved to be the 
first stable socialist republic in the world. As a new type of state 
it cannot die. It no longer stands alone. 


Published in May 1919 Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
pp. 310-11 


———————— eee 


FIRST ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
ON ADULT EDUCATION 
MAY 6-19, 191984 


From DECEPTION OF THE PEOPLE WITH SLOGANS 
OF FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 
MAY 19 


Take the great French Revolution. It is with good reason that it 
is called a great revolution. It did so much for the class that it 
served, for the bourgeoisie, that it left its imprint on the entire 
nineteenth century, the century which gave civilisation and cul- 
ture to the whole of mankind. The great French revolutionaries 
served the interests of the bourgeoisie although they did not 
realise it for their vision was obscured by the words “liberty, 
equality and fraternity”; in the nineteenth century, however, what 
they had begun was continued, carried out piecemeal and finished 
in all parts of the world. 

In a matter of eighteen months our revolution has done ever so 
much more for our class, the class we serve, the proletariat, than 
the great French revolutionaries did. 

They held out in their own country for two years, and then 
perished under the blows of united European reaction, under the 
blows of the united hordes of the whole world, who crushed the 
French revolutionaries, reinstated the legitimate monarch in 
France, the Romanov of the period, reinstated the landowners, 
and for many decades later crushed every revolutionary move- 
ment in France. Nevertheless, the great French Revolution 
triumphed. 

Everybody who studies history seriously will admit that 
although it was crushed, the French Revolution was nevertheless 
triumphant, because it laid down for the whole world such firm 
foundations of bourgeois democracy, of bourgeois freedom, that 
they could never be uprooted. 

In a matter of eighteen months our revolution has done ever so 
much more for the proletariat, for the class which we serve, for 
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the goal towards which we are striving—the overthrow of the rule 
of capital—than the French Revolution did for its class. And that 
is why we say that even if we take the hypothetically possible 
worst contingency, even if tomorrow some lucky Kolchak were to 
exterminate the Bolsheviks to the last man, the revolution would 
still be invincible. And what we say is proved by the fact that the 
new type of state organisation produced by this revolution has 
achieved a moral victory among the working class all over the 
world and is already receiving its support. When the prominent 
French bourgeois revolutionaries perished in the struggle they 
were isolated, they were not supported in other countries. All the 
European states turned against them, chief among them England, 
although it was an advanced country. After only eighteen months 
of Bolshevik rule, our revolution succeeded in making the new 
state organisation which it created, the Soviet organisation, com- 
prehensible, familiar and popular to the workers all over the 
world, in making them regard it as their own. 


Published in 1919 Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
in N. Lenin’s “Two Speeches pp. 371-72 

at the First All-Russia 

Congress on Adult Education” 

(May 6-19, 1919), 

Moscow 


From ECONOMICS AND POLITICS IN THE ERA 
OF THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


I had intended to write a short pamphlet on the subject indi- 
cated in the title on the occasion of the second anniversary: ot 
Soviet power. But owing to the rush of everyday wark I have so 
far been unable to get beyond preliminary preparations for some 
of the sections. I have therefore decided to essay a brief, summa- 
rised exposition of what, in my opinion, are the most essential 
ideas on the subject. A summarised exposition, of course, 
possesses many disadvantages and shortcomings. Nevertheless, a 
short magazine article may perhaps achieve the modest aim in 
view, which is to present the problem and the groundwork for its 
discussion by the Communists of various countries. 


1 


Theoretically, there can be no doubt that between capitalism 
and communism there lies a definite transition period which must 
combine the features and properties of both these forms of social 
economy. This transition period has to be a period of struggle 
between dying capitalism and nascent communism—or, in other 
words, between capitalism which has been defeated but not 
destroyed and communism which has been born but is sull very 
feeble. 

The necessity for a whole historical era distinguished by these 
transitional features should be obvious not only to Marxists, but 
to any educated person who is in any degree acquainted with the 
theory of development. Yet all the talk on the subject of the tran- 
sition to socialism which we hear from present-day petty- 
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bourgeois democrats (and such, in spite of their spurious socialist 
label, are all the leaders of the Second international, including 
such individuals as MacDonald, Jean Longuet, Kautsky and 
Friedrich Adler) is marked by complete disregard of this obvious 
truth. Petty-bourgeois democrats are distinguished by an aversion 
to class struggle, by their dreams of avoiding it, by their efforts to 
smooth over, to reconcile, to remove sharp corners. Such demo- 
crats, therefore, either avoid recognising any necessity for a whole 
historical period of transition from capitalism to communism or 
regard it as their duty to concoct schemes for reconciling the two 
ne forces instead of leading the struggle of one of these 
‘orces. 


2 


In Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat must inevitably 
differ in certain particulars from what it would be in the advanced 
countries, owing to the very great backwardness and petty- 
bourgeois character of our country. But the basic forces—and the 
basic forms of social economy—are the same in Russia as in any 
capitalist country, so that the peculiarities can apply only to what 
is of lesser importance. 

The basic forms of social economy are capitalism, petty 
commodity production, and communism. The basic forces are the 
bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie (the peasantry in particular) 
and the proletariat. 

The economic system of Russia in the era of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat represents the struggle of labour, united on 
communist principles on the scale of a vast state and making its 
first steps—the struggle against petty commodity production and 
against the capitalism which still persists and against that which is 
newly arising on the basis of petty commodity production. 

In Russia, labour is united communistically insofar as, first, 
private ownership of the means of production has been abolished, 
and, secondly, the proletarian state power is orgamising large- 
scale production on state-owned land and in state-owned enter- 
prises On a national scale, is distributing labour-power among the 
vanous branches of production and the various enterprises, and is 


distributing among the working people large quantities of articles 
of consumption belonging to the state. 
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We speak of “the first steps” of communism in Russia (it is also 
put that way in our Party Programme adopted in March 1919), 
because all these things have been only partially effected in our 
country, or, to put it differently, their achievement is only in its 
early stages. We accomplished instantly, at one revolutionary 
blow, all that can, in general, be accomplished instantly; on the 
first day of the dictatorship of the proletariat, for instance, on 
October 26 (November 8), 1917, the private ownership of land 
was abolished without compensation for the big landowners—the 
big landowners were expropriated. Within the space of a few 
months practically all the big capitalists, owners of factories, 
joint-stock companies, banks, railways, and so forth, were also 
expropriated without compensation. The state organisation of 
large-scale production in industry and the transition from ‘work- 
ers’ control” to ‘workers’ management” of factories and rail- 
ways—this has, by and large, already been accomplished; but in 
relation to agriculture it has only just begun (“state farms”, i.e., 
large farms organised by the workers’ state on state-owned land). 
Similarly, we have only just begun the organisation of various 
forms of co-operative societies of small farmers as a transition 
from petty commodity agriculture to communist agriculture.* 
The same must be said of the state-organised distribution of pro- 
ducts in place of private trade, i.e., the state procurement and 
delivery of grain to the cities and of industrial products to the 
countryside. Available statistical data on this subject will be given 
below. 

Peasant farming continues to be petty commodity production. 
Here we have an extremely broad and very sound, deep-rooted 
basis for capitalism, a basis on which capitalism persists or arises 
anew in a bitter struggle against communism. The forms of this 
struggle are private speculation and profiteering versus state pro- 
curement of grain (and other products) and state distribution of 
products in general. 


* The number of “state farms” and “agricultural communes” in Soviet 
Russia is, as far as is known, 3,536 and 1,961 respectively, and the number of 
agricultural artels is 3,696. Our Central Statistical Board is at present taking 
an exact census of all state farms and communes. The results will begin coming 
in in November 1919. 
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Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. But classes 
cannot be abolished at one stroke. 

And classes still remain and will remain in the era of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The dictatorship will become unne- 
cessary when classes disappear. Without the dictatorship of the 
proletariat they will not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat every class has undergone a change, and the relations 
between the classes have also changed. The class struggle does not 
disappear under the dictatorship of the proletariat; ìt merely 
assumes different forms. 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed class, a class 
which had been deprived of the means of production, the only 
class which stood directly and completely opposed to the bour- 
geoisie, and therefore the only one capable of being revolutionary 
to the very end. Having overthrown the bourgevisie and 
conquered political power, the proletariat has become the ruling 
class; it wields state power, it exercises control over means of 
production already socialised; it guides the wavering and 
intermediary elements and classes; it crushes the increasingly 
stubbom resistance of the exploiters. All these are specific tasks of 
the class struggle, tasks which the proletariat formerly did not and 
could not have set itself. 

The class of exploiters, the landowners and capitalists, has not 
disappeared and cannot disappear all at once under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The exploiters have been smashed, but not 
destroyed. They still have an international base in the form of 
intemational capital, of which they are a branch. They still retain 
certain means of production in part, they still have money, they 
still have vast social connections. Because they have been 
defeated, the energy of their resistance has increased a hundred- 
and a thousandfold. The “art” of state, military and economic 
administration gives them a superiority, and a very great superior- 
ity, So that their importance is incomparably greater than their 
numerical proportion of the population. The class struggle waged 
by the overthrown exploiters against the victorious vanguard of 
the exploited, i.e., the proletariat, has become incomparably more 
bitter. And it cannot be otherwise in the case of a revolution, 
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unless this concept is replaced (as it is by all the heroes of the 
Second International) by reformist illusions. 

Lastly, the peasants, like the petty bourgeoisie in general, 
occupy a half-way, intermediate position even under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat: on the one hand, they are a fairly large 
(and in backward Russia, a vast) mass of working people, united 
by the common interest of all working people to emancipate 
themselves from the landowner and the capitalist; on the other 
hand, they are disunited small proprietors, property-owners and 
traders. Such an economic position inevitably causes them to 
vacillate between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. In view of 
the acute form which the struggle between these two classes has 
assumed, in view of the incredibly severe break-up of all social 
relations, and in view of the great attachment of the peasants and 
the petty bourgeoisie generally to the old, the routine, and the 
unchanging, it is only natural that we should inevitably find them 
swinging from one side to the other, that we should find them 
wavering, changeable, uncertain, and so on. 

In relation to this class—or to these social elements—the prole- 
tariat must strive to establish its influence over it, to guide it. To 
give leadership to the vacillating and unstable—such is the task of 
the proletariat. 

If we compare all the basic forces or classes and their interrela- 
tions, as modified by the dictatorship of the proletariat, we shall 
realise how unutterably nonsensical and theoretically stupid is 
the common petty-bourgeois idea shared by all representatives of 
the Second International, that the transition to socialism is 
possible “by means of democracy” in general. The fundamental 
source of this error lies in the prejudice inherited from the bour- 
geoisie that “democracy” is something absolute and above 
classes. As a matter of fact, democracy itself passes into an 
entirely new phase under the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
the class struggle rises to a higher level, dominating over each and 
every form. 

General talk about freedom, equality and democracy is in fact 
but a blind repetition of concepts shaped by the relations of 
commodity production. To attempt to solve the concrete prob- 
lems of the dictatorship of the proletariat by such generalities is 
tantamount to accepting the theories and principles of the bour- 
geoisie in their entirety. From the point of view of the proletariat, 
the question can be put only in the following way: freedom from 
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oppression by which class? equality of which class with which? 
democracy based on private property, or on a struggle for the 
abolition of private property?—and so forth. 

Long ago Engels in his Anti-Duhring explained that the 
concept “equality” is moulded from the relations of commodity 
production; equality becomes a prejudice if it is not understood to 
mean the abolition of classes.85 This elementary truth regarding 
the distinction between the bourgeois-democratic and the socialist 
conception of equality is constantly being forgotten. But if it is not 
forgotten, it becomes obvious that by overthrowing the bour- 
geoisie the proletariat takes the most decisive step towards the 
abolition of classes, and that in order to complete the process the 
proletariat must continue its class struggle, making use of the 
apparatus of state power and employing various methods of 
combating, influencing and bringing pressure to bear on the 
overthrown bourgevisie and the vacillating petty bourgeoisie. 


(To be continued )®© 
October 30, 1919 


Pravda No. 250, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
November 7, 1919 pp. 107-08, 114-17 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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SOVIET POWER AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The second anniversary of Soviet power is an occasion for 
taking stock of what has been done during this period and for 
reflecting on the significance and the aims of the revolution that 
has been accomplished. 

The bourgeoisie and its supporters charge us with having 
violated democracy. We, on the other hand, assert that the Soviet 
revolution has given an unprecedented impulse to the develop- 
ment of democracy in breadth and in depth, democracy, that is, 
for the working people oppressed by capitalism, demacracy for 
the overwhelming majority of the people, socialist democracy (for 
the working people), as distinct from bourgeois democracy (for 
the exploiters, for the capitalists, for the rich). 

Who is right? 

To give proper thought to this question and achieve a deeper 
understanding of it one must take stock of the experience of these 
two years and make better preparations for further development. 

The status of women makes clear in the most striking fashion 
the difference between bourgeois and socialist democracy and 
furnishes a most effective reply to the question posed. 

In a bourgeois republic (i. e., where there is private ownership 
of land, factories, shares, etc.), be it the most democratic republic, 
women have never had rights fully equal to those of men, any- 
where in the world, in any one of the more advanced countries. 
And this despite the fact that more than 125 years have passed 
since the great French (bourgeois-democratic) Revolution. 

In words bourgeois democracy promises equality and freedom, 
but in practice not a single bourgeois republic, even the more 
advanced, has granted women (half the human race) and men 
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complete equality in the eyes of the law, or delivered women from 
dependence on and the oppression of the male. 

Bourgeois democracy is the democracy of pompous phrases, 
solemn words, lavish promises and high-sounding slogans about 
freedom and equality, but in practice all this cloaks the lack of 
freedom and the inequality of women, the lack of freedom and the 
inequality for the working and exploited people. 

Soviet or socialist democracy sweeps away these pompous but 
false words and declares ruthless war on the hypocrisy of demo- 
crats”, landowners, capitalists and farmers with bursting bins who 
are piling up wealth by selling surplus grain to the starving work- 
ers at profiteering prices. 

Down with this foul lie! There is no “equality”, nor can there 
be, of oppressed and oppressor, exploited and exploiter. There is 
no real “freedom”, nor can there be, so long as women are handi- 
capped by men’s legal privileges, so long as there is no freedom 
for the worker from the yoke of capital, no treedom for the 
labouring peasant from the yoke of the capitalist, landowner and 
merchant. 

Let the liars and the hypocrites, the obtuse and the blind, the 
bourgeois and their supporters, try to deceive the people with talk 
about freedom in general, about equality in general and about 
democracy in general. 

We say to the workers and peasants—tear the mask from these 
liars, open the eyes of the blind. Ask them: 

Is there equality of the two sexes? 

Which nation is the equal of which? 

Which class is the equal of which? 

Freedom from what yoke or from the yoke of which class? 
Freedom for which class? 

He who speaks about politics, democracy and freedom, about 
equality, about socialism, without posing these questions, without 
giving them priority, who does not fight against hushing them up, 
concealing and blunting them, is the worst enemy of the working 
people, a wolf in sheep's clothing, the rabid opponent of the 
workers and peasants, a lackey of the landowners, the tsars and 
the capitalists. 

In the course of two years of Soviet power in one of the most 
backward countries of Europe more has been done to emancipate 
woman, to make her the equal of the “strong” sex, than has been 
done during the past 130 years by all the advanced, enlightened. 
“democratic” republics of the world taken together. 
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Education, culture, civilisation, freedom—all these high-sound- 
ing words are accompanied in all the capitalist, bourgeois repub- 
lics of the world with incredibly foul, disgustingly vile, bestially 
crude laws that make women unequal in marriage and divorce, 
that make the child born out of wedlock and the “legally born” 
child unequal and that give privileges to the male and humiliate 
and degrade womankind. 

The yoke of capital, the oppression of “sacred private 
property”, the despotism of philistine obtuseness, the avarice of 
the smal! property-owner—these are the things that have pre- 
vented the most democratic bourgeois republics from abolishing 
these foul and filthy laws. 

The Soviet Republic, the republic of workers and peasants, 
wiped out these laws at one stroke and did not leave standing a 
single stone of the edifice of bourgeois lies anu bourgeois hypo- 
crisy. 

Down with this lie! Down with the liars who speak about 
freedom and equality for all, while there is an oppressed sex, 
oppressing classes, private ownership of capital and shares and 
people with bursting bins who use their surplus grain to enslave 
the hungry. Instead of freedom for all, instead of equality for all, 
let there be struggle against the oppressors and exploiters, let the 
opportunity to oppress and exploit be abolished. That is our 
slogan! 

Freedom and equality for the oppressed sex! 

Freedom and equality for the workers and labouring peasants! 

Struggle against the oppressors, struggle against the capitalists, 
struggle against the kulak profiteers! 

This is our fighting slogan, this is our proletarian truth, the truth 
of the fight against capital, the truth that we hurl in the face of the 
world of capital with its honeyed, hypocritical] and pompous 
phrases about freedom and equality in general, about freedom 
and equality for all. 

And it is because we have laid bare this hypocrisy, because, 
with revolutionary vigour, we are ensuring freedom and full rights 
for the oppressed working people, against the oppressors, against 
the capitalists, against the kulaks—precisely because of 
this Soviet rule has become so dear to the workers of the whole 
world. 

It is because of this, the sympathies of the working masses, the 
sympathies of the oppressed and exploited in all countries of the 
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world are with us on this occasion of the second anniversary of 
Soviet rule. 

Because of this, on the occasion of the second anniversary of 
Soviet rule, despite the famine and cold, despite all the suffering 
caused by the imperialists’ invasion of the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic, we are fully convinced of the justness of our cause, firmly 
convinced of the inevitable victory of Soviet power on a world 
scale. 


Pravda No. 249, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
November 6, 1919 pp. 120-23 
Signed: N. Lenin 


From SPEECH AT A JOINT SESSION 
OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, THE MOSCOW SOVIET OF WORKERS’ 
AND RED ARMY DEPUTIES, 

THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
TRADE UNIONS, AND FACTORY COMMITTEES, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
NOVEMBER 7, 1919 


Comrades, two years ago, when the imperialist war was still 
raging, it seemed to all the supporters of the bourgeoisie in 
Russia, to the masses of the people and, I dare say, to most of the 
workers in other countries, that the uprising of the Russian prole- 
tariat and their conquest of political power was a bold but hope- 
less enterprise. At that time world imperialism appeared such a 
tremendous and invincible force that it seemed stupid of the 
workers of a backward country to attempt to revolt against it. 
Now, however, as we glance back over the past two years, we see 
that even our opponents are increasingly admitting that we were 
right. We see that imperialism, which seemed such an insuperable 
colossus, has proved before the whole world to be a colossus with 
feet of clay, and the two years through which we have passed and 
during which we have had to fight, mark with ever-growing clarity 
the victory not only ot the Russian, but also of the international 
proletariat. 

Comrades, during the first year of the existence of Soviet power 
we had to experience the might of German imperialism, to suffer 
the coercive and predatory peace that was forced on us; we were 
alone in issuing our call to revolution, and met with no support or 
response. The first year of our rule was also the first year of our 
struggle against imperialism, and we soon became convinced that 
the struggle of the different parts of this gigantic international 
imperialism was nothing but its death throes, and that both 
German impenalism and the imperialism of the Anglo-French 
bourgeoisie had an interest in this struggle. During that year we 
established that this struggle only strengthened, only increased 
and restored our forces and enabled us to direct them against 
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imperialism as a whole. We created such a situation during the 
first year but, during the whole of the second year, we stood face 
to face with our enemy. There were pessimists who even last year 
severely attacked us; even last year they said that Britain, France 
and America were such a huge, such a colossal force that they 
would crush our country. The year has passed, and as you see, 
while the first year may be called that of the might of international 
imperialism, the second year will be called that of the onslaught of 
Anglo-American imperialism and of victory over that onslaught, 
of victory over Kolchak and Yudenich, and the beginning of 
victory over Denikin. 

Now we know perfectly well that all the military forces sent 
against us have been directed from a definite source. We know 
that the imperialists have given them all the military supplies, all 
the arms needed; we know that they have handed over their 
global navies in part to our enemies and now are doing all they 
can to help and build up forces both in the south of Russia and in 
Archangel. But we know perfectly well that all these seemingly 
huge and invincible forces of international imperialism are unre- 
liable, and hold no terrors for us, that at the core they are rotten, 
that they are making us stronger and stronger, and that this added 
strength will enable us to win victory on the external front and to 
make it a thorough-going one. I shall not dwell on this point as it 
will be dealt with by Comrade Trotsky. 

It seems to me that we must now try to draw general lessons 
from the two years of heroic constructive work. 

What, in my opinion, is the most important conclusion to be 
drawn from the two years of developing the Soviet Republic, 
what, in my view, is most important for us, is the lesson we have 
had in organising working-class power. It seems to me that in this 
we must not confine ourselves to the various concrete facts that 
concern the work of some commissariat and which most of you 
know of from your own experience. It seems to me that, in 
glancing back over what we have gone through, we must draw a 
general lesson from this work of Construction, a lesson that we 
shall learn and carry further afield among working people. The 
lesson is that only workers’ Participation in the general adminis- 


tration of the state has enabled us to hold out amidst such incre- 


dible difficulties, and that only by following this path shall we 
achieve complete victory. Another lesson to be drawn is that we 
must maintain the right attitude to the peasantry, to the many 
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millions of peasants, for that attitude alone has made it possible 
for us to carry on successfully amid all our difficulties, and it 
alone shows us the path along which we are achieving one success 
after another. 

If you recall the past, if you recall the first steps of Soviet 
power, if you recall the entire work of developing all branches of 
the administration of the Republic, not excluding the military 
branch, you will see that the establishment of working-class rule 
two years ago, in October, was only the beginning. Actually, at 
that time, the machinery of state power was not yet in our hands, 
and if you glance back over the two years that have since elapsed 
you will agree with me that in each sphere—military, political and 
economic—we have had to win every position inch by inch, in 
order to establish real machinery of state power, sweeping aside 
those who before us had been at the head of the industrial workers 
and working people in general. 

It is particularly important for us to understand the develop- 
ment that has taken place in this period, because there is develop- 
ment along the same lines all over the world. The industrial 
workers and other working people do not take their first steps 
with their real leaders; the proletariat themselves are now taking 
over the administration of state, political power, and at their head 
we see everywhere leaders who are destroying the old prejudices of 
petty-bourgeois democracy, old prejudices the vehicles of which 
in our country are the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
and throughout Europe are the representatives of bourgeois 
governments. Previously this was an exception, now it has become 
the general rule. Two years ago, in October, the bourgeois 
government in Russia—their alliance or coalition with the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries—was smashed, but we 
know how, in carrying on our work, we had subsequently to re- 
organise every branch of administration in such a way that 
genuine representatives, revolutionary workers, the vanguard of 
the proletariat, really took in hand the organisation of state 
power. That was in October, two years ago, when the work went 
on at terrific pressure; nevertheless we know, and we must say it, 
that this work is not finished even now. We know how those who 
formerly ran the state resisted us, how officials at first tried 
refusing to administrate, but this gross sabotage was stopped in a 

tew weeks by the proletarian government. It showed that not the 
slightest impression could be made on it by such refusal; and 
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after we had put an end to this gross sabotage this same enemy 
tried other methods. 

Time and again it has happened that supporters of the bour- 
geoisie have been found even at the head of workers’ organisa- 
tions; we had to get down to the business of making the fullest use 
of the workers’ strength. Take, for example, what we experienced 
when the railway administration, the railway proletariat were 
headed by people who led them along the bourgeois, and not the 
proletarian path.8? We know that in all spheres wherever we 
could get rid of the bourgeoisie, we did so, but at what a price! In 
each sphere we gained ground inch by inch, and promoted the 
best of our workers, those who had gone through the hard school 
of organising the administration. Viewed from the side, all this is, 
perhaps, not very difficult, but actually, if you go into the matter, 
you will see with what difficulty the workers, who had been 
through all the stages of the struggle, asserted their rights, how 
they set things going—from workers’ control to workers’ manage- 
ment of industry, or how on the railways, beginning from the 
notorious Vikzhel,* they got an efficient organisation working; 
you will see how representatives of the working class are gradually 
making their way into all our organisations and strengthening them 
by their activity. Take the co-operatives, for example, where we 
see huge numbers of workers’ representatives. We know that 
formerly they consisted almost entirely of non-working-class 
people. Furthermore, in the old co-operatives, there were people 
steeped in the views and interests of the old bourgeois society. 
In this respect the workers had to wage a long struggle before they 
could take power into their own hands and subordinate the co- 
operatives to their interests, before they could carry on more 
fruitful work. 

But our most important work has been the re-organisation of 
the old machinery of state, and although this has been a difficult 
job, over the last two years we have seen the results of the efforts 
of the working class and we can say that in this sphere we have 
thousands of working-class representatives who have been all 
through the fire of the struggle, forcing out the representatives of 
bourgeois rule step by step. We see workers not only in state 
bodies: we see them in the food supply services, in the sphere 


* Vikzhel—All-Russia Executive Committee of the Railwaymen’s Trade 
Union. —Ed. i 
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that was controlled almost exclusively by representatives of 
the old bourgeois government, of the old bourgeois state. The 
workers have created a food supply apparatus, and although 
a year ago we could not yet fully cope with the work, although a 
year ago workers made up only 30 per cent of it, we now have as 
many as 80 per cent workers in the food supply organisations. 
These simple and striking figures express the step taken by our 
country, and for us the important thing is that we have achieved 
great results in organising proletarian power after the political 
revolution. 

Furthermore, the workers have done and are continuing to do 
the important job of producing proletarian leaders. Tens and 
hundreds of thousands of valiant workers are emerging from our 
midst and are going into battle against the whiteguard generals. 
Step by step we are gaining power from our enemy, formerly 
workers were not very skilful in this field, but we are now gradual- 
ly winning area after area from our enemy, and there are no 
difficulties that can stop the proletariat. The proletariat -is 
gaining in every sphere, gradually, one after another, despite all 
difficulties, and is attracting representatives of the proletarian 
masses so that in every branch of administration, in every little 
unit, from top to bottom, representatives of the proletariat them- 
selves go through the school of administration, and then train tens 
and hundreds of thousands of people capable of independently 
conducting ail the affairs of state administration, of building the 
state by their own efforts. 


Pravda No. 251, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
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From ADDRESS TO THE SECOND ALL-RUSSIA 
CONGRESS OF COMMUNIST ORGANISATIONS 
OF THE PEOPLES OF THE EAST 
NOVEMBER 22, 1919+ 


Permit me, in conclusion, to say something about the situation 
that is developing in respect of the nationalities of the East. You 
are representatives of the communist organisations and Commun- 
ist Parties of various Eastern peoples. I must say that the Russian 
Bolsheviks have succeeded in forcing a breach in the old imperial- 
ism, in undertaking the exceedingly difficult, but also exceedingly 
noble task of blazing new paths of revolution, whereas you, the 
representatives of the working people of the East, have before you 
a task that is still greater and newer. It is becoming quite clear 
that the socialist revolution which is impending for the whole 
world will not be merely the victory of the proletariat of each 
country over its own bourgeoisie. That would be possible if revo- 
lutions came easily and swiftly. We know that the imperialists will 
not allow this, that all countries are armed against their domestic 
Bolshevism and that their one thought is how to defeat 
Bolshevism at home. That is why in every country a civil war is 
brewing in which the old socialist compromisers are enlisted on 
the side of the bourgeoisie. Hence, the socialist revolution will not 
be solely, or chiefly, a struggle of the revolutionary proletarians in 
each country against their bourgeoisie—no, it will be a struggle of 
all the imperialist-oppressed colonies and countries, of all depen- 
dent countries, against international imperialism. Characterising 
the approach of the world social revolution in the Party 
Programme we adopted last March, we said that the civil war of 
the working people against the imperialists and exploiters in all 
the advanced countries is beginning to be combined with national 
wars against international imperialism. That is confirmed by the 
course of the revolution, and will be more and more confirmed as 
time goes on. It will be the same in the East. 
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We know that in the East the masses will rise as tndependent 
participants, as builders of a new lite, because hundreds ot 
millions of the people belong to dependent, underprivileged 
nations, which until now have been objects of international impe- 
rialist policy, and have only existed as material to fertilise capi- 
talist culture and civilisation. And when they talk of handing out 
mandates for colonies, we know very well that it means handing 
out mandates for spoliation and plunder—handing out to an 
insignificant section of the world’s population the right to exploit 
the majority of the population of the globe. That majority, which 
up till then had been completely outside the orbit of historical 
progress, because it could not constitute an independent revolu- 
tionary force, ceased, as we know, to play such a passive role at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. We know that 1905 was 
followed by revolutions in Turkey, Persia and China, and that a 
revolutionary movement developed in India. The imperialist war 
likewise contributed to the growth of the revolutionary move- 
ment, because the European imperialists had to enlist whole colo- 
nial regiments in their struggle. The imperialist war aroused the 
East also and drew its peoples into international politics, Britain 
and France armed colonial peoples and helped them to fami- 
liarise themselves with military technique and up-to-date ma- 
chines. That knowledge they will use against the imperialist 
gentry. The period of the awakening of the East in the contempor- 
ary revolution is being succeeded by a period in which all the 
Eastern peoples will participate in deciding the destiny of the 
whole world, so as not to be simply objects of the enrichment of 
others. The peoples of the East are becoming alive to the need for 
practical action, the need for every nation to take part in shaping 
the destiny of all mankind. 

That is why I think that in the history of the development of the 
world revolution—which, judging by its beginning, will continue 
for many years and will demand much effort—that in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, in the revolutionary movement you will be called 
upon to play a big part and to merge with our struggle against 
international imperialism. Your participation in the international 
revolution will confront you with a complicated and difficult task, 
the accomplishment of which will serve as the foundation for 
our common success, because here the majority of the people for 
the first time begin to act independently and will be an active 
factor in the fight to overthrow international imperialism. 
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Most of the Eastern peoples are in a worse position than the 
most backward country in Europe—Russia. But in our struggle 
against feudal survivals and capitalism, we succeeded in uniting 
the peasants and workers of Russia; and it was because the 
peasants and workers united against capitalism and feudalism 
that our victory was so easy. Here contact with the peoples of the 
East is particularly important, because the majority of the Eastern 
peoples are typical representatives of the working people—not 
workers who have passed through the school of capitalist 
factories, but typical representatives of the working and exploited 
peasant masses who are victims of medieval oppression. The 
Russian revolution showed how the proletarians, after defeating 
capitalism and uniting with the vast diffuse mass of working 
peasants, rose up victoriously against medieval oppression. Our 
Soviet Republic must now muster all the awakening peoples of 
the East and, together with them, wage a struggle against interna- 
tional imperialism. 

In this respect you are confronted with a task which has not 
previously confronted the Communists of the world: relying upon 
the general theory and practice of communism, you must adapt 
yourselves to specific conditions such as do not exist in the Euro- 
pean countries; you must be able to apply that theory and prac- 
tice to conditions in which the bulk of the population are 
peasants, and in which the task is to wage a struggle against 
medieval survivals and not against capitalism. That is a difficult 
and specific task, but a very thankful one, because masses that 
have taken no part in the struggle up to now are being drawn into 
it, and also because the organisation of communist cells in the 
East gives you an opportunity to maintain the closest contact with 
the Third International. You must find specific forms for this 
alliance of the foremost proletarians of the world with the 
labouring and exploited masses of the East whose conditions are 
in many Cases medieval. We have accomplished on a small scale 
in our country what you will do on a big scale and in big 
countries. And that latter task you will, I hope, perform with 
success. Thanks to the communist organisations in the East, of 
which you here are the representatives, you have contact with the 
advanced revolutionary proletariat. Your task is to continue to 
ensure that communist propaganda is carried on in every country 
in a language the people understand. 

It is self-evident that final victory can be won only by the prole- 
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tariat of all the advanced countries of the world, and we, the 
Russians, are beginning the work which the Bnitish, French or 
German proletariat will consolidate. But we see that they will not 
be victorious without the aid of the working people of all the 
oppressed colonial nations, first and foremost, of Eastern nations. 
We must realise that the transition to communism cannot be 
accomplished by the vanguard alone. The task is to arouse the 
working masses to revolutionary activity, to independent action 
and to organisation, regardless of the level they have reached; to 
translate the true communist doctrine, which was intended for the 
Communists of the more advanced countries, into the language 
of every people; to carry out those practical tasks which must 
be carried out immediately, and to join the proletarians of other 
countries in a common struggle. 

Such are the problems whose solution you will not find in any 
communist book, but will find in the common struggle begun by 
Russia. You will have to tackle that problem and solve it through 
your own independent experience. In that you will be assisted, on 
the one hand, by close alliance with the vanguard of the working 
people of other countries, and on the other, by ability to find the 
right approach to the peoples of the East whom you here rep- 
resent. You will have to base yourselves on the bourgeois nation- 
alism which is awakening, and must awaken, among those 
peoples, and which has its historical justificauon. At the same 
time, you must find your way to the working and exploited masses 
of every country and tell them in a language they understand that 
their only hope of emancipation lies in the victory of the interna- 
tional revolution, and that the international proletariat is the only 
ally of all the hundreds of millions of the working and exploited 
peoples of the East. 

Such is the immense task which confronts you, and which, 
thanks to the era of revolution and the growth of the revolu- 
tionary movement—of that there can be no doubt—will, by the 
joint efforts of the communist organisations of the East, be 
successfully accomplished and crowned by complete victory over 
international imperialism. 

Bulletin of the C.C., Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
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THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 
AND THE DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE PROLETARIAT 


The symposium issued by the Socialist-Revolutionaries, A Year 
of the Russian Revolution. 1917-18 (Moscow, Zemlya i Volya 
Publishers, 1918), contains an extremely interesting article by 
N. V. Svyatitsky: “Results of the All-Russia Constituent 
Assembly Elections (Preface). The author gives the returns for 
54 constituencies out of the total of 79. 

The author's survey covers nearly all the gubernias of Euro- 
pean Russia and Siberia, only the following being omitted: 
Olonets, Estonian, Kaluga, Bessarabian, Podolsk, Orenburg, 
Yakut and Don gubernias. 

First of all I shall quote the main returns published by 


N. V. Svyatitsky and then discuss the political conclusions to be 
drawn from them. 


The total number of votes polled in the 54 constituencies in 
November 1917 was 36,262,560. The author gives the figure of 
36,257,960, distributed over seven regions (plus the Army and 
Navy), but the figures he gives for the various Parties total up to 
what I give. 

The distribution of the votes according to parties is as follows: 
the Russian Socialist-Revolutionaries polled 16.5 million votes; if 
we add the votes polled by the Socialist-Revolutionaries of the | 
other nations (Ukrainians, Moslems, and other), the total will be 
20.9 million, i.e., 58 per cent. 

The Mensheviks polled 668,064 votes, but if we add the votes 
polled by the analogous groups of Popular Socialists (312,000), 
Yedinstvo (25,000), Co-operators (51.000), Ukrainian Social- 
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Democrats (95,000), Ukrainian socialists ($07,000), German 
socialists (44,000) and Finnish socialists (14,000), the total will 
be 1.7 million. 

The Bolsheviks polled 9,023,963 votes. 

The Cadets polled 1,856,639 votes. By adding the Association 
of Rural Proprietors and Landowners (215,000), the Right 
groups (292,000), Old Believers (73,000), nationalists—Jews 
(550,000), Moslems (576,000), Bashkirs (195,000), Letts 
(67,000), Poles (155,000), Cossacks (79,000), Germans 
(130,000), Byelorussians (12,000}—and the “lists of various 
groups and organisations” (418,000), we get a total for the 
landowning and bourgeois parties of 4.6 million. 

We know that the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Menshe- 
viks formed a bloc during the whole period of the revolution from 
February to October 1917. Moreover, the entire development of 
events during that period and after it showed definitely that those 
two parties together represent petty-bourgeois democracy, which 
mistakenly imagines it is, and calls itself, socialist, like all the 
parties of the Second International. 

Uniting the three main groups of parties in the Constituem 
Assembly elections, we get the following total: 


Party of the proletariat (Bolsheviks) . . . . 9.02 million = 25 per cent 
Petty-bourgeois democratic parties 
(Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, 


EEN e 8 AUS ie & Sk ae ER 2262 ” += 62 ” 
Parties of landowners and bourgeoisie 
(Cadets, etc.) 2... 2.2.22 2 eee 462 ” #=13 ” 
Total. ....... 36.26 million = 100 per cent 


Here are N. V. Svyatitsky’s returns by regions. 


Vetes Polled (thousands) 
Regions’ (and ae fel 
armed forces = z - 
a 3 
as & & & = 
Northem. ..... 1,140.0 38 11772 a 393.0 13 2,975.1 
Central-Indusirial . 1,987.9 38 2,305.6 “ 550.2 10 5,242.5 
Volga-Biack Eanh . 4.739 7 1.1156 16 267.0 4 6,764.3 
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Western ...... 1,242.1 43 1,282.2 “4 48.1 2 2,961.0 

East-Urais ..... 1,547.7 43 443.9 12 181.3 $ 3,583.5 
(62°*) 

Siberia... 2,094.8 75 273.9 10 87.5 3 2,786.7 

The Ukraine... . 1,878.1 25 754.0 10 277.5 4 7,581.3 
(7T#**) 

Army and Navy .. 1,885.1 3 1,671.3 38 519 1 4,363.6 


From these figures it is evident that during the Constituent 
Assembly elections the Bolsheviks were the party of the proleta- 
riat and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the party of the peasantry. 
In the purely peasant districts, Great-Russian (Volga-Black 
Earth, Siberia, East-Urals) and Ukrainian, the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries polled 62-77 per cent. In the industrial centres the 
Bolsheviks had a majority over the Socalist-Revolutionaries. This 
Majority is understated in the district figures given by 
N. V. Svyatitsky, for he combined the most highly industrialised 
districts with little industrialised and non-industrial areas. For 
example, the gubernia figures of the votes polled by the Socialist- 
Revolutionary, Bolshevik, and Cadet parties, and by the “na- 
tional and other groups”, show the following: 

In the Northern Region the Bolshevik majority seems to be 
insignificant: 40 per cent against 38 per cent. But in this region 
non-industrial areas (Archangel, Vologda, Novgorod and Pskov 
gubernias) where the Socialist-Revolutionaries predominate, are 
combined with industrial areas: Petrograd City—Bolsheviks 
45 per cent (of the votes), Socialist-Revolutionaries 16 per cent: 
Petrograd Gubernia—Bolsheviks 50 per cent, Socialist-Revo- 
lutionanes 26 per cent; Baltic—Bolsheviks 72 per cent, Socialist- 
Revolutionaries—0. 


* The author divides Russia into districts in a rather unusual wav: North- 
ern: Archangel, Vologda. Petrograd. Novgorod. Pskov. Baltic. Central-In- 
dustrial: Vladimir, Kostroma, Moscow, Nizhni-Novgorod, Ryazan, ‘lula. 
Tver, Yarosliavi. Volga-Black Earth: Astrakhan, Voronezh, Kursk, Orel, 
Penza, Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, Tambov. Western: Vitebsk, Minsk, Mogi- 
lev. Smolensk. Eası-Urals: Vyatka. Kazan. Perm. Ufa. Siberia: Tobolsk. 
Tomsk, Altai. Yeniseisk. Irkutsk. Fransbaikal. Amur. The Ukraine: Volhynia. 
Ekaterinoslav, Kiev, Poltava, Taurida, Kharkov, Kherson, Chernigov. 

** Svyatitsky obtains the figure in brackets, 62 per cent, by adding the 
Moslem and Chuvash Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
“** The figure in brackets, 77 per cent, is mine, obtained by adding the 
Ukrainian Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
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In the Central-Industrial Region the Bolsheviks in Moscow 
Gubemia polled 56 per cent and the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
25 per cent; in Moscow City the Bolsheviks polled 50 per cent 
and the Socialist-Revolutionaries 8 per cent; in Tver Gubernia the 
Bolsheviks polled 54 per cent and the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
39 per cent; in Vladimir Gubernia the Bolsheviks polled 56 per 
cent and the Socialist-Revolutionaries 32 per cent. 

Let us note, in passing, how ridiculous, in face of such facts, is 
the talk about the Bolsheviks having only a “minority” of the 
proletariat behind them! And we hear this talk from the Menshe- 
viks (668,000 votes, and with Transcaucasia another 700,000- 
800,000, against 9,000,000 votes polled by the Bolsheviks), 
and also from the social-traitors of the Second International. 


ll 


How could such a miracle have occurred? How could the 
Bolsheviks, who polled one-fourth of the votes, have won a 
victory over the petty-bourgeois democrats, who were in alliance 
(coalition) with the bourgeoisie, and who together with the bour- 
geoisie polled three-fourths of the votes? 

To deny this victory now, after the Entente®°—the almighty 
Entente—has been helping the enemies of Bolshevism for two 
years, is simply ridiculous. 

The point is that the fanatical political hatred of those who have 
been deteated, including all the supporters of the Second Interna- 
tional, prevents them from even raising seriously the extremely 
interesting historical and political question of why the Bolsheviks 
were victorious. The point is that this is a “miracle” only from the 
standpoint of vulgar petty-bourgeois democracy, the abysmal 
ignorance and deep-rooted prejudices of which are exposed by 
this question and the answer to it. 

From the standpoint of the class struggle and socialism, from 
that standpoint, which the Second [International has abandoned, 
the answer to the question is indisputable. 

The Bolsheviks were victorious, first of all, because they had 
behind them the vast majority of the proletariat, which included 
the most class-conscious, energetic and revolutionary section, the 
real vanguard, of that advanced class. 

Take the two metropolitan cities, Petrograd and Moscow. The 
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total number of votes polled during the Constituent Assembly 
elections was 1,765,100, of which 


Socialist-Revolutionaries polled 218,000, 
Bolsheviks ” ` 837,000, 
Cadets ” 515,400. 


No matter how much the petty-bourgeois democrats who call 
themselves socialists and Social-Democrats (the Chernovs, Mar- 
tovs, Kautskys, Longuets, MacDonalds and Co.) may beat their 
breasts and bow to the goddesses of “equality”, “universal 
suffrage“, “democracy”, “pure democracy”, or “consistent 
democracy”, it does not do away with the economic and political 
fact of the inequality of town and country. 

“ That fact is inevitable under capitalism in general, and in the 
period of transition from capitalism to communism in particular. 

The town cannot be equal to the country. The country cannot 
be equal to the town under the historical conditions of this epoch. 
The town inevitably leads the country. The country inevitably 
follows the town. The only question is which class, of the “urban” 
classes, will succeed in leading the country, will cope with this 
task, and what forms will leadership by the town assume? 

In November 1917, the Bolsheviks had behind them the vast 
majority of the proletariat. By that time, the party which 
competed with the Bolsheviks among the proletariat, the Menshe- 
vik party, had been utterly defeated (9,000,000 votes against 
1,400,000, if we add together 668,000 and 700,000-800,000 in 
Transcaucasia). Moreover, that party was defeated in the fifteen- 
year struggle (1903-17) which steeled, enlightened and organised 
the vanguard of the proletariat, and forged it into a genuine 
revolutionary vanguard. Furthermore, the first revolution, that of 
1905, prepared the subsequent development, determined in a 
practical way the relations between the two parties, and served as 
the general rehearsal of the great events of 1917-19. 

The petty-bourgeois democrats who call themselves socialists of 
the Second International are fond of dismissing this extremely 
important historical question with honeyed phrases about the 
benefits of proletarian “unity”. When they use these honeyed 
phrases they forget the historical fact of the accumulation of 
opportunism in the working-class movement of 1871-1914: they 
forget (or do not want) to think about the causes of the collapse of 
opportunism in August 1914, about the causes of the split in 
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international socialism in 1914-17. 

Unless the revolutionary section of the proletariat is thoroughly 
prepared in every way for the expulsion and suppression of 
opportunism it is useless even thinking about the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. That is the lesson of the Russian revolution which 
should be taken to heart by the leaders of the “independent” 
German Social-Democrats,”® French socialists, and so forth, 
who now want to evade the issue by means of verbal recognition 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. To continue. The Bolsheviks 
had behind them not only the majority of the proletariat, not only 
the revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat which had been 
steeled in the long and persevering struggle against opportunism; 
they had, if it ıs permissible to use a military term, a powerful 
“striking force” in the metropolitan cities. 

An overwhelming superiority of forces at the decisive point at 
the decisive moment—this “law” of military success is also the 
law of political success, especially in that fierce, seething class war 
which is called revolution. 

Capitals, or, in general, big commercial and industrial centres 
(here in Russia the two coincided, but they do not everywhere 
coincide), to a considerable degree decide the political fate of a 
nation, provided, of course, the centres are supported by sufficient 
local, rural forces, even if that support does not come imme- 
diately. 

In the two chief cities, in the two principal commercial and 
industrial centres of Russia, the Bolsheviks had an overwhelming, 
decisive superiority of forces. Here our forces were nearly four 
times as great as those of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. We had 
here more than the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Cadets put 
together. Moreover, our adversaries were split up, for the “coali- 
tion” of the Cadets with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks (in Petrograd and Moscow the Mensheviks polled only 3 
per cent of the votes) was utterly discredited among the working 
people. Real unity between the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks and the Cadets against us was quite out of the ques- 
tion at that time.* It will be remembered that in November 1917, 
even the leaders of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, 
who were a hundred times nearer to the idea of a bloc with the 

* It is interesting to note that the above figures also reveal the unity and 
solidarity of the party of the prolctariat and the extremely fragmented 
state of the parties of the petty bourgeoisie and of the bourgeoisie. 
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Cadets than the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik workers 
and peasants, even those leaders thought (and bargained with us) 
about a bloc with the Bolsheviks without the Cadets! 

We were certain of winning Petrograd and Moscow in Octo- 
ber-November 1917, for we had an overwhelming superiority of 
forces and the most thorough political preparation, insofar as con- 
cern both the assembly, concentration, training, testing and bat- 
tle-hardening of the Bolshevik “armies”, and the disintegration, 
exhaustion, disunity and demoralisation of the “enemy's” “armies”. 

And being certain of winning the two metropolitan cities, the 
two centres of the capitalist state machine (economic and politic- 
al), by a swift, decisive blow, we, in spite of the furious resistance 
of the bureaucracy and intelligentsia, despite sabotage, and so 
forth, were able with the aid of the central apparatus of state 
power to prove by deeds to the non-proletarian working people 
that the proletariat was their only reliable ally, friend and leader. 


HI 


But before passing on to this most important question—that of 
the attitude of the proletariat towards the non-proletarian work- 
ing people—we must deal with the armed forces. 

The flower of the people's forces went to form the army during 
the imperialist war; the opportunist scoundrels of the Second 
International (not only the social-chauvinists, i.e., the Scheide- 
manns and Renaudels who directly went over to the side of ‘de- 
fence of the fatherland”, but also the Centrists) by their words 
and deeds strengthened the subordination of the armed forces to 
the leadership of the imperialist robbers of both the German and 
Anglo-French groups, but the real proletarian revolutionaries 
never forgot what Marx said in 1870: “The bourgeoisie will give 
the proletariat practice in arms!™91 Only the Austro-German and 
Anglo-Franco-Russian betrayers of socialism could talk about 
“defence of the fatherland” in the imperialist war, i.e., a war that 
was predatory on both sides; the proletarian revolutionaries, how- 
ever (from August 1914 onwards), turned all their attention to rev- 
olutionising the armed forces, to utilising them against the impe- 
rialist robber bourgeoisie, to converting the injust and predato- 
ry war between the two groups of imperialist predators into a just 
and legitimate war of the proletarians and oppressed working 


people in each country against “their own", “national” bour- 
geoisie. 
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During 1914-17 the betrayers of socialism did not make prepa- 
rations to use the armed forces against the imperialist government 
of each nation. 

The Bolsheviks prepared for this by the whole of their propa- 
ganda, agitation and underground organisational work from 
August 1914 onwards. Of course, the betrayers of socialism, the 
Scheidemanns and Kautskys of all nations, got out of this by 
talking about the demoralisation of the armed forces by Bolshevik 
agitation, but we are proud of the fact that we performed our duty 
in demoralising the forces of our class enemy, in winning away 
from him the armed masses of the workers and peasants for the 
Struggle against the exploiters. 

The results of our work were seen in, among other things, the 
votes polled in the Constituent Assembly elections in November 
1917, in which, in Russia, the armed forces also participated. 

The following are the principal results of the voting as given by 
N. V. Svyatitsky: 

Number of Votes Polled in the Constituent Assembly Elections, 
November 1917 (thousands) 


Z 3 
Amy pne nary - R z HF 

e Zu 7 

h a 3 zag & 
Northern Front... . 2400 490.0 ? 60.0*° 780.0 
Westem ”"..... 180.6 653.4 16.7 125.2 976.0 
South-Western Front . 029 300.1 13.7 290.6 1,007.4 
Rumanian Front... 6794 1670 14 200.1 1,128.6 
Caucasian” ..... 300 @0 ? = 42.0 
Baltic Fleet ...... = (120.0)* = - (120.0)* 
Black Sea Fleet... 9 22 108 = 19.5 525 
Tosi... 1,885.1 16113 518 156.0 43645 

+(120.0)* +? + (120.0)* 
+? 


1,791.3 


* The figure is approximate. Two Bolsheviks were elected. N. V. Svya- 
titsky counts an average of 60,000 votes per elected person. That is why I 
give the figure 120.000. 

*- No information is given as to which party polled 19.500 votes in the 
Black Sea Fleet. The other figures in this column evidently apply almost en- 
tirely to the Ukrainian socialists for 10 Ukrainian socialists and one Social- 
Democrat (i.e., a Menshevik) were elected. 
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Summary: the Socialist-Revolutionaries polled 1,885,100 
votes; the Bolsheviks polled 1,671,300 votes. If to the latter we 
add the 120,000 votes (approximately) polled in the Baltic Fleet, 
the total votes polled by the Bolsheviks will be 1,791,300. 

The Bolsheviks, therefore, polled a little less than the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. 

And so, by October-November 1917, the armed forces were 
half Bolshevik. 

If that had not been the case we could not have been victorious. 

We polled nearly half the votes of the armed forces as a whole, 
but had an overwhelming majority on the fronts nearest to the 
metropolitan cities and, in general, on those not too far away. If 
we leave out the Caucasian Front, the Bolsheviks obtained on the 
whole a majority over the Socialist-Revolutionaries. And if we 
take the Northern and Western fronts, the votes polled by the 
Bolsheviks will amount to over one million, compared with 
420,000 votes polled by the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

Thus, in the armed forces, too, the Bolsheviks already had a 
political “striking force”, by November 1917, which ensured 
them an overwhelming superiority of forces at the decisive point 
at the decisive moment. Resistance on the part of the armed 
forces to the October Revolution of the proletariat, to the winning 
of political power by the proletariat, was entirely out of the ques- 
tion, considering that the Bolsheviks had an enormous majority 
on the Northern and Western fronts, while on the other fronts, far 
removed from the centre, the Bolsehviks had the time and oppor- 


tunity to win the peasants away from the Socialist- Revolutionary 
Party. With this we shall deal later. 


IV 


On the basis of the returns of the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions we have studied the three conditions which determined the 
victory of Bolshevism: 1) an overwhelming majority among the 
proletariat; 2) almost half of the armed forces; 3) an overwhelm- 
ing superionty of forces at the decisive moment at the decisive 
points, namely: in Petrograd and Moscow and on the war fronts 
near the centre. 

But these conditions could have ensured only a very short-lived 
and unstable victory had the Bolsheviks been unable to win to 
their side the majonity of the non-proletarian working masses. to 
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win them from the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the other petty- 
bourgeois parties. 

That is the main thing. 

And the chief reason why the “socialists (read: petty- 
bourgeois democrats) of the Second International fail to under- 
stand the dictatorship of the proletariat is that they fail to under- 
stand that 


State power in the hands of one class, the proletariat, can and 
must become an instrument for winning to the side of the prole- 
tariat the non-proletarian working masses, an instrument for 
winning those masses from the bourgeoisie and from the petty- 
bourgeois parties. 


Filled with petty-bourgeois prejudices, forgetting the most 
important thing in the teachings of Marx about the state, the “so- 
cialists’ of the Second Intenational regard state power as 
something holy, as an idol, or as the result of formal voting, the 
absolute of “consistent democracy” (or whatever else they call 
this nonsense). They fail to see that state power is simply an 
instrument which different classes can and must use (and how to 
use) for their class aims. 

The bourgeoisie has used state power as an instrument of 
the capitalist class against the proletariat, against all the 
working people. That has been the case in the most demo- 
cratic bourgeois republics. Only the betrayers of Marxism 
have “forgotten” this. 

The proletariat must (after mustering sufficiently strong poli- 
tical and military “striking forces”) overthrow the bourgeoisie, 
take state power from it in order to use that instrument for its 
class aims. 

What are the class aims of the proletariat? 

Suppress the resistance of the bourgeoisie; 

Neutralise the peasantry and, if possible, win them over—at 
any rate the majority of the labouring, non-exploiting section—to 
the side of the proletariat; 

Organise large-scale machine production, using factories, and 
means of production in general, expropriated from the bour- 
geoisie; 

Organise socialism on the ruins of capitalism. 


+s. 
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in mockery of the teachings of Marx, those gentlemen, the 
vupportunists, including the Kautskyites, “teach” the people that 
the proletariat must first win a majority by means of universal 
suffrage, then obtain state power, by the vote of that majority, 
and only after that, on the basis of “consistent” (some call it 
“‘pure’’) democracy, organise socialism. 

But we say on the basis of the teachings of Marx and the expe- 
rience of the Russian revolution: 

the proletariat must first overthrow the bourgeoisie and win for 
itself state power, and then use that state power, that is, the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, as an instrument of its class for the 
purpose of winning the sympathy of the majority of the working 
people. 


How can state power in the hands of the proletariat become the 
instrument of its class struggle for influence over the non-proleta- 
rian working people, of the struggle to draw them to its side, to 
win them over, to wrest them from the bourgeoisie? 

First, the proletariat achieves this not by putting into operation 
the old apparatus of state power, but by smashing it to pieces, 
levelling it with the ground (in spite of the howls of frightened 
philistines and the threats of saboteurs), and building a new state 
apparatus. That new state apparatus is adapted to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and to its struggle against the bourgeoisie to win 
the non-proletarian working people. That new apparatus is not 
anybody's invention, it grows out of the proletarian class struggle 
as that struggle becomes more widespread and intense. That new 
apparatus of state power, the new type of state power, is Soviet 
power. 

The Russian proletariat, immediately, a few hours after winning 
State power, proclaimed the dissolution of the old state apparatus 
(which, as Marx showed, had been for centuries adapted to serve 
the class interests of the bourgeoisie, even in the most democratic 
republic?) and transferred all power to the Soviets; and only the 
working and exploited people could enter the Soviets, all exploi- 
ters of every kind were excluded. 

In that way the proletariat at once, at one stroke, immediately 
after it had taken state power, won from the bourgeoisic the vast 
mass of its supporters in the petty-bourgeois and “socialist” 
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parties; for that mass, the working and exploited people who had 
been deceived by the bourgeoisie (and by its yes-men, the Cher- 
novs, Kautskys, Martovs and Co.), on obtaining Soviet power, 
acquiered, for the first time, an instrument of mass struggle 
for their interests against the bourgeoisie. 

Secondly, the proletariat can, and must, at once, or at all events 
very quickly, win from the bourgeoisie and from petty-bourgeois 
democrats “their” masses, i.e.. the masses which follow 
them—win them by satisfying their most urgent economic needs 
in a revolutionary way by expropriating the landowners and the 
bourgeoisie. 

‘The bourgeoisie cannot do that, no matter how “mighty” its 
State power may be. 

The proletariat can do that on the very next day after it has won 
state power, because for this it has both an apparatus (the Soviets) 
and economic means (the expropriation of the landowners and 
the bourgeoisie). 

That is exactly how the Russian proletariat won the peasantry 
from the Socialist-Revolutionaries, and won them literally a few 
hours after achieving state power; a few hours after the victory 
over the bourgeoisie in Petrograd, the victorious proletariat issued 
a “decree on land”, and in that decree it entirely, at once, with 
revolutionary swiftness, energy and devotion, satisfied all the most 
urgent economic needs of the majority of the peasants, It expro- 
priated the landowners, entirely and without compensation. 

To prove to the peasants that the proletarians did not want to 
steam-roller them, did not want to boss them, but to help them 
and be their friends, the victorious Bolsheviks did not put a single 
word of their own into that “decree on land”, but copied it, word 
- for word, from the peasant mandates (the most revolutionary ot 
them, of course) which the Socialist-Revolutionaries had pub- 
lished in the Socialist- Revolutionary newspaper. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries fumed and raved, protested and 
howled that “the Bolsheviks had stolen their programme”, but 
they were only laughed at tor that; a fine party, indecd, which had 
to be defeated and driven from the government in order that 
everything in its programme that was revolutionary and of benefit 
to the working people could be carried out! 

The traitors, blockheads and pedants of the Second Interna- 
tional could never understand such dialectics; the proletariat can- 
not achieve victory if it does not win the majority of the popula- 
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tion to its side. But to limit that winning to polling a majority of 
votes in an election under the rule of the bourgeoisie, or to make 
it the condition for it, is crass stupidity, or else sheer deception of 
the workers. In order to win the majority of the population to its 
side the proletariat must, in the first place, overthrow the bour- 
geoisie and seize state power; secondly, it must introduce Soviet 
power and completely smash the old state apparatus, whereby it 
immediately undermines the rule, prestige and influence of the 
bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeois compromisers over the non-pro- 
letarian working people. Thirdly, it must entirely destroy the 
influence of the bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeois compromisers 
over the majority of the non-proletarian masses by satisfying their 
economic needs in a revolutionary way at the expense of the 
exploiters. 

It is possible to do this, of course, only when capitalist develop- 
ment has-reached a certain level. Failing that fundamental condi- 
tion, the proletariat cannot develop into a separate class, nor can 
success be achieved in its prolonged training, education, instruc- 
tion and trial in battle during long years of strikes and demonstra- 
tions when the opportunists are disgraced and expelled. Failing 
that fundamental condition, the centres will not play that 
economic and political role which enables the proletanat, after 
their capture, to lay hold of state power in its entirety, or more 
correctly, of its vital nerve, its core, its node. Failing that funda- 
mental condition, there cannot be the kinship, closeness and bond 
between the position of the proletariat and that of the non-prole- 
tarian working people which (kinship, closeness and bond) are 


necessary for the proletariat to influence those masses, for its 
influence over them to be effective. 


v 


Let us proceed further. 

The proletariat can win state power, establish the Soviet 
system, and satisfy the economic needs of the majority of the 
working people at the expense of the exploiters. 

Is that sufficient for achieving complete and final victory? 

No, it is not. 

The petty-bourgeois democrats. their chief present-day repre- 
sentatives, the “socialists” and “Social-Democrats”, are suffering 
from illusions when they imagine that the working people are 
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capable, under capitalism, ot acquiring the high degree of class- 
consciousness, firmness of character, perception and wide polit- 
ical outlook that will enable them to decide, merely by voting, or 
at all events, to decide in advance, without long experience of 
struggle, that they will follow a particular class, or a particular 
party. 

It is a mere illusion. It is a sentimental story invented by 
pedants and sentimental socialists of the Kautsky, Longuet and 
MacDonald type. 

Capitalism would not be capitalism if it did not, on the one 
hand, condemn the masses to a downtrodden, crushed and terri- 
fied state of existence, to disunity (the countryside!) and igno- 
rance, and if it (capitalism) did not, on the other hand, place in 
the hands of the bourgeoisie a gigantic apparatus of falsehood 
and deception to hoodwink the masses of workers and peasants, 
to stultify their minds, and so forth. 

That is why only the proletariat can lead the working people 
out of capitalism to communism. It is no use thinking that the 
petty-bourgeois or semi-petty-bourgeois masses can decide in 
advance the extremely complicated political question: “to be with 
the working class or with the bourgeoisie’. The vacillation of the 
non-proletarian sections of the working people is inevitable; and 
inevitable also is their own practical experience, which will enable 
them to compare leadership by the bourgeoisie with leadership by: 
the proletariat. 

This is the circumstance that is constantly lost sight of by those 
who worship “consistent democracy” and who imagine that 
extremely important political problems can be solved by voting. 
Such problems are actually solved by civil war if they are acute 
and aggravated by struggle, and the experience of the non-prole- 
tarian masses (primarily of the peasants), their experience of 
comparing the rule of the proletariat with the rule of the bour- 
geoisie, is of tremendous importance in that war. 

The Constituent Assembly elections in Russia in November 
1917, compared with the two-year civil war of 1917-19, are 
highly instructive in this respect. 

See which districts proved to be the least Bolshevik. First, the 
East-Urals and the Siberian where the Bolsheviks polled 12 per 
cent and 10 per cent of the votes respectively. Secondly, the 
Ukraine where the Bolsheviks polled 10 per cent of the votes. Of 
the other districts, the Bolsheviks polled the smallest percentage 
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of votes in the peasant district of Great Russia, the Volga-Black 
Earth district, but even there the Bolsheviks polled 16 per cent of 
the votes. 

It was precisely in the districts where the Bolsheviks polled the 
lowest percentage of votes in November 1917 that the counter- 
revolutionary movements, the revolts and the organisation of 
counter-revolutionary forces had the greatest success. It was pre- 
cisely in those districts that the rule of Kolchak and Denikin 
lasted for months and months. 

The vacillation of the petty-bourgeois population was partic- 
ularly marked in those districts where the influence of the proletar- 
iat is weakest. Vacillation was at first in favour of the Bolsheviks 
when they granted land and when the demobilised soldiers 
brought the news about peace; later—against the Bolsheviks 
when, to promote the international development of the revolution 
and to protect its centre in Russia, they agreed to sign the Treaty 
of Brest and thereby “offended” patriotic sentiments, the deepest 
of petty-bourgeois sentiments. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
was particularly displeasing to the peasants in those places where 
there were the largest stocks of surplus grain, when the Bolshe- 
viks showed that they would strictly and firmly secure the transfer 
of those surplus stocks to the state at fixed prices. The peasants in 
the Urals, Siberia and the Ukraine turned to Kolchak and Deni- 
kin. 

Further, the experience of Kolchak and Denikin “democracy”, 
about which every hack writer in Kolchakia and Denikia shouted 
in every issue of the whiteguard newspapers, showed the peasants 
that phrases about democracy and about the “Constituent 
Assembly” serve only as a screen to conceal the dictatorship of 
the landowners and capitalists. ; 

Another turn towards Bolshevism began and peasant revolts 
spread in the rear of Kolchak and Denikin. The peasants 
welcomed the Red troops as liberators. 

In the long run, it was this vacillation of the peasantry, the main 
body of the petty-bourgeois working people, that decided the fate 
of Soviet rule and of the rule of Kolchak and Denikin. But this 
“long run“ was preceded by a fairly lengthy period of severe 
Struggle and painful trial, which have not ended in Russia after 
two years, have not ended precisely in Siberia and in the Ukraine. 
And there is no guarantee that they will end completely within, 
Say, another year or so. 
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The supporters of “consistent? democracy have not given 
thought to the importance of this historic fact. They invented, and 
are still inventing, nursery tales about the proletariat under capital- 
ism being able to “convince” the majority of the working people 
and win them firmly to its side by voting. But reality shows that 
only in the course of a long and fierce struggle does the stern 
experience of the vacillating petty bourgeoisie lead it to the con- 
clusion, after comparing the dictatorship of the proletariat with 
the dictatorship of the capitalists, that the former is better than 
the latter. 

In theory, all socialists who have studied Marxism and are 
willing to take into account the lessons of the nineteenth-century 
political history of the advanced countries recognise that the 
vacillation of the petty bourgeoisie between the proletariat and 
the capitalist class is inevitable. The economic roots of this vacil- 
lation are clearly revealed by economic science, the truths of 
which have been repeated millions of times in the newspapers, 
leaflets and pamphlets issued by the socialists of the Second 
Intemational. 

But these people cannot apply those truths to the peculiar 
epoch of the dictatorship of the proletariat. They substitute petty- 
bourgeois-democratic prejudices and illusions (about class 
“equality”, about “consistent” or “pure” democracy, about solv- 
ing great historic problems by voting, and so forth) tor the class 
struggle. They will not understand that after capturing state power 
the proletariat does not thereby cease its class struggle, but 
continues it in a different form and by different means. The dicta- 
torship of the proletariat is the class struggle of the proletariat 
conducted with the aid of an instrument like state power, a class 
struggle, one of whose aims is to demonstrate to the non-proleta- 
rian sections of the working people by means of their long expe- 
rience and a long list of practical examples that it is more to their 
advantage to side with the dictatorship of the proletariat than with 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, and that there can be no third 
course. 

ihe returns of the Constituent Assembly elections held in 
November 1917 give us the main background to the picture of the 
development of the civil war that has raged for two years since 
those elections. The main forces in that war were already Clearly 
evident during the Constituent Assembly elections—the role of 
the “striking force” of the proletarian army, the role of the vacil- 
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lating peasantry, and the role of the bourgeoisie were already 
apparent. In his article N. V. Svyatitsky writes: “The Cadets 
were most successful in the same regions where the Bolsheviks 
were most successful—in the Northern and Central-Industrial 
regions” (p. 119). Naturally, in the most highly developed capi- 
talist centres, the intermediary elements standing between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie were the weakest. Naturally, in 
those centres, the class struggle was most acute. It was there that 
the main forces of the bourgeoisie were concentrated and there, 
only there, could the proletariat defeat the bourgeoisie. Only the 
proletariat could rout the bourgeoisie, and only after routing the 
bourgeoisie could the proletariat definitely win the sympathy and 
support of the petty-bourgeois strata of the population by using 
an instrument like state power. 

If properly used, if correctly read, the returns of the Constituent 
Assembly elections reveal to us again and again the fundamental 
truths of the Marxist doctrine of the class struggle. 

These returns, incidentally, also reveal the role and importance 
of the national question. Take the Ukraine. At the last confe- 
rences on the Ukrainian question some comrades accused the 
writer of these lines of giving too much “prominence” to the 
National question in the Ukraine. The returns of the Constituent 
Assembly elections show that in the Ukraine, as early as 
November 1917, the Ukrainian Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
socialists polled a majority (3.4 million votes + 0.5 = 3.9 million 
against 1.9 million polled by the Russian Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, out of a total poll in the whole of the Ukraine of 7.6 
million votes). In the army on the South-Western and Rumanian 
fronts the Ukrainian socialists polled 30 per cent and 34 per cent 
of the total votes (the Russian Socialist-Revolutionares polled 40 
per cent and 59 per cent). 

Under these circumstances, to ignore the importance of the 
national question in the Ukraine—a sin of which Great Russians 
are often guilty (and of which the Jews are guilty perhaps only a 
little less often than the Great Russians}—is a great and dan- 
gerous mistake. The division between the Russian and Ukrainian 
Socialist-Revolutionaries as early as 1917 could not have been 
accidental. As internationalists it is our duty, first, to combat 
vigorously the survivals (sometimes unconscious) of Great-Rus- 
sian imperialism and chauvinism among ‘Russian Com- 
munists: and secondly, it is our duty, precisely on the national 
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question, which is a relatively minor one (for an internationalist 
the question of state frontiers is a secondary, if not a tenth-rate, 
question), to make concessions. There are other questions—the 
fundamental interests of the proletarian dictatorship; the interests 
of the unity and discipline of the Red Army which is fighting 
Denikin; the leading role of the proletariat in relation to the 
peasantry—that are more important; the question whether the 
Ukraine will be a separate state is far less important. We must not 
be in the least surprised, or frightened, even by the prospect of the 
Ukrainian workers and peasants trying out different systems, and 
in the course of, say, several years, testing by practice union with 
the R.S.F.S.R., or seceding from the latter and forming an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian S.S.R., or various forms of their close alliance, 
and so on, and so forth. 

To attempt to settle this question in advance, once and for all, 
“firmly” and “irrevocably”, would be narrow-mindedness or 
sheer stupidity, for the vacillation of the non-proletarian working 
people on such a question is quite natural, even inevitable, but not 
in the least frightful for the proletariat. It is the duty of the prole- 
tarian who is really capable of being an internationalist to treat 
such vacillation with the greatest caution and tolerance, it is his 
duty to leave it to the non-proletarian masses themselves to get rid 
of this vacillation as a result of their own experience. We must be 
intolerant and ruthless, uncompromising and inflexible on other, 
more fundamental questions, some of which I have already 
pointed to above. 


VI 


The comparison of the Constituent Assembly elections in 
November 1917 with the development of the proletarian revolu- 
tion in Russia from October 1917 to December 1919 enables us 
to draw conclusions concerning bourgeois parliamentarism and 
the proletarian revolution in every capitalist country. Let me try 
briefly to formulate, or at least to outline, the principal conclu- 
sions. 

1. Universal suffrage is an index of the level reached by the 
various classes in their understanding of their problems. It shows 
how the various classes are inclined to solve their problems. The 
actual solution of those problems is not provided by voting, but 
by the class struggle in all its forms, including civil war. 

2. The socialists and Social-Democrats of the Second Interna- 
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tional take the stand of vulgar petty-bourgeois democrats and 
share the prejudice that the fundamental problems of the class 
struggle can be solved by voting. 

3. The party of the revolutionary proletariat must take part in 
bourgeois parliaments in order to enlighten the masses; this can 
be done during elections and in the struggle between parties in 
parliament. But limiting the class struggle to the parliamentary 
struggle, or regarding the latter as the highest and decisive form, 
to which all the other forms of struggle are subordinate, is actually 
desertion to the side of the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. 

4. All the representatives and supporters of the Second 
International, and all the leaders of the German, so-called “inde- 
pendent”, Social-Democratic Party, actually go over to the bour- 
geoisie in this way when they recognise the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in words, but in deeds, by their propaganda, imbue the 
proletariat with the idea that it must first obtain a formal expres- 
sion of the will of the majority of the population under capitalism 
(i.e., a majority of votes in the bourgeois parliament) to transfer 
political power to the proletariat, which transfer is to take place 
later. 

All the cries, based on this premise, of the German “indepen- 
dent” Social-Democrats and similar leaders of decayed socialism 
against the “dictatorship of a minority”, and so forth, merely 
indicate that those leaders fail to understand the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie, which actually reigns even in the most demo- 
cratic republics, and that they fail to understand the conditions 
for its destruction by the class struggle of the proletariat. 

5. This failure to understand consists, in particular, in the 
following: they forget that, to a very large degree, the bourgeois 
parties are able to rule because they deceive the masses of the 
people, because of the yoke of capital, and to this is added self- 
deception concerning the nature of capitalism, a self-deception 
which is characteristic mostly of the petty-bourgeois parties, 
which usually want to substitute more or less disguised forms of 
class Conciliation for the class struggle. 

“First let the majority of the population, while private property 
still exists, i.e., while the rule and yoke of capital still exist, express 
themselves in favour of the party of the proletariat, and only then 
can and should the party take power’’—so say the petty- 
bourgeois democrats who call themselves socialists but who are in 
reality the servitors of the bourgeoisie. 
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“Let the revolutionary proletariat first overthrow the bour- 
geoisie, break the yoke of capital, and smash the bourgeois state 
apparatus, then the victorious proletariat will be able rapidly to 
gain the sympathy and support of the majority of the non-proleta- 
rian working people by satisfying their needs at the expense of the 
exploiters '—say we. The opposite will be rare exception in 
history (and even in such an exception the bourgeoisie can resort 
to civil war, as the example of Finland? showed). 

6. Or in other words: 

“First we shail pledge ourselves to recognise the principle of 
equality, or consistent democracy, while preserving private 
property and the yoke of capital (i.e., actual inequality under 
formal equality), and try to obtain the decision of the majority on 
this basis '—say the bourgeoisie and their yes-men, the petty- 
bourgeois democrats who call themselves socialists and Social- 
Democrats. 

“First the proletarian class struggle, winning state power, will 
destroy the pillars and foundations of actual inequality, and then 
the proletariat, which has defeated the exploiters, will lead all 
working people to the abolition of classes, i.e., to socialist equal- 
ity, the only kind that is not a deception”—-say we. 

7. In all capitalist countries, besides the proletariat, or that part 
of the proletariat which is conscious of its revolutionary aims and 
is capable of fighting to achieve them, there are numerous polit- 
ically immature proletarian, semi-proletarian, semi-petty- 
bourgeois strata which follow the bourgeoisie and bourgeois 
democracy (including the ‘socialists’ of the Second Internation- 
al) because they have been deceived, have no confidence in their 
own strength, or in the strength of the proletariat, are unaware of 
the possibility of having their urgent needs satisfied by means of 
the expropriation of the exploiters. 

These strata of the working and exploited people provide the 
vanguard of the proletariat with allies and give it a stable majority 
of the population; but the proletariat can win these allies only 
with the aid of an instrument like state power, that is to say, only 
after it has overthrown the bourgeoisie and has destroyed the 
bourgeois state apparatus. 

8. The strength of the proletariat in any capitalist country is far 
greater than the proportion it represents of the total population. 
That is because the proletariat economically dominates the 
centre and nerve of the entire economic system of capitalism, 
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and also because the proletariat expresses economically and polit- 
ically the real interests of the overwhelming majority of the 
working people under capitalism. 

Therefore, the proletariat, even when it constitutes a minority 
of the population (or when the class-conscious and really revolu- 
tionary vanguard of the proletariat constitutes a minority of the 
population), is capable of overthrowing the bourgeoisie and, after 
that, of winning to its side numerous allies from a mass of semi- 
proletarians and petty bourgeoisie who never declare in advance 
in favour of the rule of the proletariat, who do not understand the 
conditions and aims of that rule, and only by their subsequent 
experience become convinced that the proletarian dictatorship is 
inevitable, proper and legitimate. 

9. Finally, in every capitalist country there are always very 
broad strata of the petty bourgeoisie which inevitably vacillate 
between capital and labour. To achieve victory, the proletariat 
must, first, choose the right moment for its decisive assault on the 
bourgeoisie, taking into account, among other things, the disunity 
between the bourgeoisie and its petty-bourgeois allies, or the 
instability of their alliance, and so forth. Secondly, the proletariat 
must, after its victory, utilise this vacillation of the petty bour- 
geoisie in such a way as to neutralise them, prevent their siding 
with the exploiters; it must be able to hold on for some time in 
Spite of this vacillation, and so on, and so forth. 

_ 10. One of the necessary conditions for preparing the proletar- 
lat for its victory is a long, stubborn and ruthless struggle against 
opportunism, reformism, social-chauvinism, and similar 
bourgeois influences and trends, which are inevitable, since the 
proletariat is Operating in a capitalist environment. If there is no 
such struggle, if opportunism in the working-class movement is 
not utterly defeated beforehand, there can be no dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Bolshevism would not have defeated the bour- 
geoisie in 1917-19 if before that, in 1903-17, it had not learned to 
defeat the Mensheviks, i.e., the opportunists, reformists, social- 
chauvinists, and ruthlessly expel them from the party of the prole- 
tarian vanguard. 

At the Present time, the verbal recognition of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat by the leaders of the German “Independents”, or 
by the French Longuetists, and the like, who are actually 
continuing the old, habitual policy of big and small concessions to 
and conciliation with opportunism, subservience to the prejudices 
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of bourgeois democracy (“consistent democracy” or “pure 
democracy” as they call it) and bourgeois parliamentarism, and 
so forth, is the most dangerous self-deception—and sometimes 
sheer fooling of the workers. 

December 16, 1919 


Published in December 1919 Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
pp. 253-75 
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From SPEECH AT THE FOURTH CONFERENCE 
OF GUBERNIA EXTRAORDINARY COMMISSIONS 
FEBRUARY 6, 1920 


To achieve such a concentration of forces we were forced to 
resort to measures of compulsion despite all the lamentations, 
outcries and complaints. Up to and after the October Revolution 
we held the view that the emergence of a new system is impossible 
without revolutionary violence, that all complaints and outcries 
on the part of the non-Party petty-bourgeois intellectuals are 
nothing but reaction. History, which is motivated by a desperate 
class struggle, has shown that when the landowners and capitalists 
felt that the last and decisive battle was at hand they did not stop 
at anything. 

History showed us that without revolutionary violence it is 
impossible to achieve victory. Without revolutionary violence 
directed against the blatant enemies of the workers and peasants 
it is impossible to break the resistance of these exploiters. On the 
other hand, revolutionary violence must also be applied to the 
wavering, unstable elements of the working masses themselves. 

We have witnessed the stupendous victories of the Red Army 
and now, looking back on the past two years of Soviet power and 
pondering over the ground we have crossed to achieve those 
victories, we cannot but remember that the October Revolution 
began when the army was in a state of complete disintegration and 
there was a complete lack of military organisation. We did not 
have an army and we had to knock one together, rally, muster and 
consolidate this army anew through our own sustained and 
arduous efforts. While creating this new, disciplined Red Army, 
we had to resort to revolutionary violence. This revolutionary 
violence was quite correctly applied to the self-seeking elements. 
While the advanced sections of the people were devoting all their 
forces to the struggle against the counter-revolution and sacrific- 
ing thousands of lives on the battlefields, the backward elements 
among the peasantry, who had already received land, and the 
backward elements among the of workers were working for their 
own ends. At that time the advanced section was establishing 
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and consolidating a new discipline which was maintained by 
revolutionary violence and which could only be maintained at 
all if all politically-conscious workers and peasants and the 
working masses in general welcomed this violence in the 
realisation that without iron discipline we would not have 
created the Red Army and would not have withstood the 
two years of fighting and held our own in the struggle against 
organised and united capital. And in this respect the task of 
inculcating and maintaining discipline and rallying our forces 
in order to hold out in the forthcoming struggle are now 
gradually changing in character. At first we had to devote all our 
forces, all the forces of our devastated country to the war effort. 
This sentenced the entire country to still greater ruin. 

Two years ago no one would believe that Russia—a country 
ruined by four years of the imperialist war, could have endured a 
further two years of civil war. If at the end of October 1917 we 
had been asked whether we would be able to withstand another 
two years of the civil war against world bourgeoisie, I am not sure 
if there would have been many of us who would have answered in 
the affirmative. But the developments have shown that the fervour 
developed by the masses of workers and peasants was greater 
than had been expected by those people who carried out the 
October Revolution. It has been proved to us and the home fronts 
have shown that the source of new strength was greater than we 
had expected. At the same time it has become clear that the Red 
Army which knows how to win victories at the military fronts is 
encountering new difficulties on the home fronts and especially as 
regards transport. Of course, the food situation is difficult, short- 
age of food and fuel is more acute than ever before, but since we 
have liberated the provinces with the largest grain stocks the food 
situation is now improving and the main crisis is now in the field 
of transport. It should be pointed out that a similar crisis exists 
even in the richest countries which have not experienced such a 
protracted war as we have. Even those countries are experiencing 
a shortage of railway trucks. So it is not hard to imagine the situa- 
tion prevailing in Russia, which has spent six years at war and 
where railway bridges and locomotives have been deliberately 
destroyed. 


First published in 1957 Collected Works, Fifth 
in the magazine Kommunist Russian edition. Vol. 40 
No. 5 pp. 116-14 
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From “LEFT-WING” COMMUNISM—AN INFANTILE 
DISORDER™ 


IN WHAT SENSE WE CAN SPEAK 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


In the first months after the proletariat in Russia had won 
political power (October 25 [November 7], 1917), it might 
have seemed that the enormous difference between backward 
Russia and the advanced countries of Western Europe would lead 
to the proletarian revolution in the latter countries bearing very 
little resemblance to ours. We now possess quite considerable in- 
ternational experience, which shows very definitely that certain 
fundamental features of our revolution have a significance that is 
not local, or peculiarly national, or Russian alone, but internați- 
onal. I am not speaking here of international significance in the 
broad sense of the term: not merely several but all the primary fe- 
atures of our revolution, and many of its secondary features, are of 
international significance in the meaning of its effect on all 
countries. | am speaking of it in the narrowest sense of the word, 
taking international significance to mean the international validity 
or the historical inevitability of a repetition, on an international 
scale, of what has taken place in our country. It must be admitted 
that certain fundamental features of our revolution do possess 
that significance. 

It would, of course, be grossly erroneous to exaggerate this 
truth and to extend it beyond certain fundamental features of our 
revolution. It would also be erroneous to lose sight of the fact 
that, soon after the victory of the proletarian revolution in at least 
one of the advanced countries, a sharp change will probably come 
about: Russia will cease to be the model and will once again 
become a backward country (in the “Soviet” and the socialist 
sense). 

At the present moment in history, however, it is the Russian 
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model that reveals to all countries something—and something 
highly significant—of their near and inevitable future. Advanced 
workers in all lands have long realised this; more often than not, 
they have grasped it with their revolutionary class instinct rather 
than realised it. Herein lies the international ‘‘significance”’ (in the 
narrow sense of the word) of Soviet power, and of the fundamen- 
tals of Bolshevik theory and tactics. The “revolutionary” leaders 
of the Second International, such as Kautsky in Germany and 
Otto Bauer and Friedrich Adler in Austria, have failed to under- 
stand this, which is why they have proved to be reactionaries and 
advocates of the worst kind of opportunism and social treachery. 
Incidentally, the anonymous pamphlet entitled The World Revo- 
lution (Weltrevolution), which appeared in Vienna in 1919 
(Sozialistische Bücherei, Heft 11; Ignaz Brand*), very clearly 
reveals their entire thinking and their entire range of ideas, or, 
rather, the full extent of their stupidity, pedantry, baseness and 
betrayal of working-class interests—and that, moreover, under 
the guise of “defending” the idea of “world revolution”. 

We shall, however, deal with this pamphlet in greater detail 
some other time. We shall here note only one more point: in 
bygone days, when he was still a Marxist and not a renegade, 
Kautsky, dealing with the question as an historian, foresaw the 
possibility of a situation arising in which the revolutionary spirit 
of the Russian proletariat would provide a model to Western 
Europe. This was in 1902, when Kautsky wrote an article for the 
revolutionary /skra.95 entitled ‘The Slavs and Revolution”. Here 
is what he wrote in the article: 


“At the present time [in contrast with 1848]°* it would seem that not only 
have the Slavs entered the ranks of the revolutionary nations, but that the centre 
of revolutionary thought and revolutionary action is shifting more and more to 
the Slavs. The revolutionary centre is shifting from the West to the East. in the 
first half of the nineteenth century it was located in France, at times in England. 
In 1848 Germany too joined the ranks of the revolutionary nations.... The new 
century has begun with events which suggest the idea that we are approaching 
a further shift of the revolutionary centre, namely, to Russia.... Russia, which 
has borrowed so much revolutionary initiative trom the West, is now perhaps 
herself ready to serve the West as a source of revolutionary energy. The Russian 
revolutionary movement that is now flaring up will perhaps prove to be the most 


* Ignaz Brand, Socialist Library, Vol. 11.—Ed. 
** Interpolations in brackets within quotations are by Lenin, unless, 
otherwise indicated.—Ed. 
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potent means of exorcising the spint of flabby philistinism and coidly calcu- 
tating politics that 1s beginning to spread in our midst. and it may cause the 
fighting spirit and the passionate devotion to our great ideals to flare up again. 
To Western Europe. Russia has long ceased to be a bulwark of reaction and 
absotutism. | think the reverse rs true today. Western Europe is becoming Rus- 
sia’s bulwark of reaction and absolutism.... The Russian revolutionanes might 
perhaps have coped with the tsar long ago had they not been compelled at the 
same time to tight his ally—European capital. Let us hope that this time they 
will succeed in coping with both enemies, and that the new ‘Holy Alliance’ will 
collapse more rapidly than its predecessors did. However the present struggie 
in Russia may end, the blood and suffering of the martyrs whom. unfortunately, 
it will produce in too great numbers, will not have been in vain. They will 
nounsh the shoots of social revolution throughout the civilised worid and make 
them grow more luxunantly and rapidly. In 1848 the Slavs were a killing frost 
which blighted the flowers of the people's spring. Perhaps they are now destined 
to be the storm that will break the ice of reaction and irresistibly bring with it 
a new and happy spring for the nations” (Kari Kautsky, “The Siavs and Revolu- 
tion”, Iskra, Russian Social-Democratic revolutionary newspaper, No 18, 
March 10, 1902). 


How well Karl Kautsky wrote eighteen years ago! 


vu 


SHOULD WE PARTICIPATE IN BOURGEOIS 
PARLIAMENTS? 


The “Left” Communists have a great deal to Say in praise of us 
Bolsheviks. One sometimes feels like telling them to praise us less 
and to try to get a better knowledge of the Bolsheviks’ tactics. We 
took part in the elections to the Constituent Assembly, the 
Russian bourgeois parliament, in September-November 1917. 
Were our tactics correct or not? If not, then this should be clearly 
stated and proved, for it is necessary in evolving the correct tactics 
for international communism. If they were correct, then certain 
conclusions must be drawn. Of course, there can be no question 
of placing conditions in Russia on a par with conditions in 
Westem Europe. But as regards the particular question of the 
meaning of the concept that “parliamentarianism has become 
politically obsolete”, due account should be taken of our exper- 
ience, for unless concrete experience is taken into account such 
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concepts very easily tum into empty phrases. In September- 
November 1917, did we, the Russian Bolsheviks, not have more 
right than any Western Communists to consider that parliamenta- 
rianism was politically obsolete in Russia? Of course we did, for 
the point is not whether bourgeois parliaments have existed for a 
long time or a short time, but how far the masses of the working 
people are prepared (ideologically, politically and practically) to 
accept the Soviet system and to dissolve the bourgeois-democratic 
parliament (or allow it to be dissolved). It is an absolutely incon- 
testable and fully established historical fact that, in September- 
November 1917, the urban working class and the soldiers and 
peasants of Russia were, because of a number of special condi- 
tions, exceptionally well prepared to accept the Soviet system and 
to disband the most democratic of bourgeois parliaments. 
Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks did not boycott the Constituent 
Assembly, but took part in the elections both before and after the 
proletariat conquered political power. That these elections yielded 
exceedingly valuable (and to the proletariat, highly useful) polit- 
ical results has, I make bold to hope, been proved by me in the 
above-mentioned article, which analyses in detail the returns of 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly in Russia.* 

The conclusion which follows from this is absolutely incontro- 
vertible: it has been proved that, far from causing harm to the 
revolutionary proletariat, participation in a bourgeois-democratic 
parliament, even a few weeks before the victory of a Soviet 
republic and even after such a victory, actually helps that proletar- 
iat to prove to the backward masses why such parliaments 
deserve to be done away with; it facilitates their successful disso- 
lution, and helps to make bourgeois parliamentarianism ‘“‘polit- 
ically obsolete”. To ignore this experience, while at the same time 
claiming affiliation to the Communist /nternational, which must 
work out its tactics internationally (not as narrow or exclusively 
national tactics, but as international tactics), means committing a 
gross error and actually abandoning internationalism in deed, 
while recognising it in word. 

Now let us examine the “Dutch-Left” arguments in favour of 
non-participation in parliaments. The following is the text of 
Thesis No. 4, the most important of the above-mentioned 
“Dutch” theses: 


* See present book, pp. 236-57.—Ed. 
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“When the capitalist system of production has broken down, and society is 
in a state of revolution, parliamentary action gradually loses importance as 
compared with the action of the masses themselves. When, in these conditions, 
parliament becomes the centre and organ of the counter-revolution, whilst, on 
the other hand, the labouring class builds up the instruments of its power in the 
Soviets, it may even prove necessary to abstain from all and any participation 
in parliamentary action.” 


The first sentence is obviously wrong, since action by the 
masses, a big strike, for instance, is more important than parlia- 
mentary activity at all times, and not only during a revolution or 
in a revolutionary situation. This obviously untenable and histor- 
ically and politically incorrect argument merely shows very 
clearly that the authors completely ignore both the general Euro- 
pean experience (the French experience before the revolutions of 
1848 and 1870; the German experience of 1878-90, etc.) and the 
Russian experience (see above) of the importance of combining 
legal and illegal struggle. This question is of immense importance 
both in general and in particular, because in all civilised and 
advanced countries the time is rapidly approaching when such a 
combination will more and more become—and has already part- 
ly become—mandatory on the party of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat, inasmuch as civil war between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie is maturing and is imminent, and because of savage perse- 
cution of the Communists by republican governments and 
bourgeois governments generally, which resort to any violation of 
legality (the example of America is edifying enough), etc. The 
Dutch, and the Lefts in general, have utterly failed to understand 
this highly important question. 

The second sentence is, in the first place, historically wrong. We 
Bolsheviks participated in the most counter-revolutionary parlia- 
ments, and experience has shown that this participation was not 
only useful but indispensable to the party of the revolutionary 
proletariat, after the first bourgeois revolution in Russia (1905), 
so as to pave the way for the second bourgeois revolution (Feb- 
ruary 1917), and then for the socialist revolution (October 1917). 
In the second place, this sentence is amazingly illogical. If a 
parliament becomes an organ and a “centre” (in reality it never 
has been and never can be a “centre”, but that is by the way) of 
counter-revolution, while the workers are building up the instru- 
ments of their power in the form of the Soviets, then it follows that 
the workers must prepare—ideologically, Politically and techni- 
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cally—for the struggle of the Soviets against parliament, for the 
dispersal of parliament by the Soviets. But it does not at all follow 
that this dispersal is hindered, or is not facilitated, by the presence 
of a Soviet opposition within the counter-revolutionary parlia- 
ment. In the course of our victorious struggle against Denikin and 
Kolchak, we never found that the existence of a Soviet and prole- 
tarian opposition in their camp was immaterial to our victories. 
We know perfectly well that the dispersal of the Constituent 
Assembly on January 5, 1918 was not hampered but was actually 
facilitated by the fact that, within the counter-revolutionary Con- 
stituent Assembly which was about to be dispersed, there was a 
consistent Bolshevik, as well as an inconsistent, Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary Soviet opposition. The authors of the thesis are 
engaged in muddled thinking; they have forgotten the experience 
of many. if not all, revolutions, which shows the great usefulness, 
during a revolution, of a combination of mass action outside a 
reactionary parliament with an opposition sympathetic to (or, 
better still, directly supporting) the revolution within it. The 
Dutch, and the “Lefts” in general, argue in this respect like 
doctrinaires of the revolution, who have never taken part in a real 
revolution, have never given thought to the history of revolutions, 
or have naively mistaken subjective “rejection” of a reactionary 
institution for its actual destruction by the combined operation of 
a number of objective factors. The surest way of discrediting and 
damaging a new political (and not only political) idea is to reduce 
it to absurdity on the plea of defending it. For any truth, if “over- 
done” (as Dietzgen Senior put it), if exaggerated, or if carried 
beyond the limits of its actual applicability, can be reduced to an 
absurdity, and is even bound to become an absurdity under these 
conditions. That is just the kind of disservice the Dutch and 
German Lefts are rendering to the new truth of the Soviet form of 
government being superior to bourgeois-democratic parliaments. 
Of course, anyone would be in error who voiced the outmoded 
viewpoint or in general considered it impermissible, in all and any 
circumstances, to reject participation in bourgeois parliaments. I 
cannot attempt here to formulate the conditions under which a 
boycott is useful, since the object of this pamphlet is far more 
modest, namely, to study Russian experience in connection with 
certain topical questions of international communist tactics. Rus- 
sian experience has provided us with one successful and correct 
instance (1905), and another that was incorrect (1906), of the use 
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of a boycott by the Bolsheviks. Analysing the first case, we see 
that we succeeded in preventing a reactionary government from 
convening a reactionary parliament in a situation in which extra- 
parliamentary revolutionary mass action (strikes in particular) 
was developing at great speed, when not a single section of the 
proletariat and the peasantry could support the reactionary 
government in any way, and when the revolutionary proletariat 
was gaining influence over the backward masses through the 
strike struggle and through the agrarian movement. It is quite 
obvious that this experience is not applicable to present-day Euro- 
pean conditions. It is likewise quite obvious—and the foregoing 
arguments bear this out—that the advocacy, even if with reserva- 
tions, by the Dutch and the other “Lefts” of refusal to participate 
in parliaments is tundamentally wrong and detrimental to the 
cause of the revolutionary proletariat. 

In Western Europe and America, parliament has become most 
odious to the revolutionary vanguard of the working class. That 
cannot be denied. It can readily be understood, for it is difficult to 
imagine anything more infamous, vile or treacherous than the 
behaviour of the vast majority of socialist and Social-Democratic 
parliamentary deputies during and after the war. It would, 
however, be not only unreasonable but actually criminal to yield 
to this mood when deciding how this generally recognised evil 
should be fought. In many countries of Western Europe, the 
revolutionary mood, we might say, is at present a “novelty”, or a 
“rarity”, which has all too long been vainly and impatiently 
awaited; perhaps that is why people so easily yield to that mood. 
Certainly, without a revolutionary mood among the masses, and 
without conditions facilitating the growth of this mood, revolu- 
tionary tactics will never develop into action. In Russia, however, 
lengthy, painful and sanguinary experience has taught us the truth 
that revolutionary tactics cannot be built on a revolutionary mood 
alone. Tactics must be based on a sober and strictly objective 
appraisal of all the class forces in a particular state (and of the 
States that surround it, and of all states the world over) as well as 
of the experience of revolutionary movements. It is very easy to 
show one’s “revolutionary” temper merely by hurling abuse at 
parliamentary opportunism, or merely by repudiating participa- 
tion in parliaments; its very ease, however, cannot tum this into a 
solution of a difficult, a very difficult, problem. It is far more diffi- 
cult to create a really revolutionary parliamentary group in a 
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European parliament than it was in Russia. That stands to reason. 
But it is only a particular expression of the general truth that it 
was easy for Russia, in the specific and historically unique situa- 
tion of 1917, to start the socialist revolution, but it will be more 
difficult for Russia than for the European countries to continue 
the revolution and bring it to its consummation. I had occasion to 
point this out already at the beginning of 1918, and our exper- 
ience of the past two years has entirely confirmed the correctness 
of this view. Certain specific conditions, viz., 1) the possibility of 
linking up the Soviet revolution with the ending, as a consequence 
of this revolution, of the imperialist war, which had exhausted the 
workers and peasants to an incredible degree; 2) the possibility of 
taking temporary advantage of the mortal conflict between the 
world’s two most powerful groups of imperialist robbers, who 
were unable to unite against their Soviet enemy; 3) the possibility 
of enduring a comparatively lengthy civil war, partly owing to the 
enormous size of the country and to the poor means of communi- 
cation; 4) the existence of such a profound bourgeois-democratic 
revolutionary movement among the peasantry that the party of 
the proletariat was able to adopt the revolutionary demands of 
the peasant party (the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, the majority 
of whose members were definitely hostile to Bolshevism) and 
realise them at once, thanks to the conquest of political power by 
the proletariat—all these specific conditions do not at present 
exist in Western Europe, and a repetition of such or similar condi- 
tions will not occur so easily. Incidentally, apart from a number of 
other causes, that is why it is more difficult for Western Europe to 
Start a socialist revolution than it was for us. To attempt to “‘cir- 
cumvent”’ this difficulty by “skipping” the arduous job of utilising 
reactionary parliaments for revolutionary purposes is absolutely 
childish. You want to create a new society, yet you fear the diffi- 
culties involved in forming a good parliamentary group made up 
of convinced, devoted and heroic Communists, in a reactionary 
parliament! [s that not childish? If Karl Liebknecht in Germany 
and Z. Höglund in Sweden were able, even without mass support 
from below, to set examples of the truly revolutionary utilisation 
of reactionary parliaments, why should a rapidly growing revolu- 
tionary mass party, in the midst of the post-war disillusionment 
and embitterment of the masses, be unable to forge a communist 
group in the worst of parliaments? It is because, in Western 
Europe, the backward masses of the workers and—to an even 
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greater degree—of the small peasants are much more imbued 
with bourgeois-democratic and parliamentary prejudices than 
they were in Russia; because of that, it is only from within such 
institutions as bourgeois parliaments that Communists can (and 
must) wage a long and persistent struggle, undaunted by any diffi- 
culties, to expose, dispel and overcome these prejudices. 

The German “Lefts” complain of bad “leaders” in their party, 
give way to despair, and even arrive at a ridiculous “negation” of 
“leaders”. But in conditions in which it is often necessary to hide 
“leaders” underground, the evolution of good “leaders”, reliable, 
tested and authoritative, is a very difficult matter; these difficulties 
cannot be successfully overcome without combining legal and 
illegal work, and without testing the “leaders”, among other 
ways, in parliaments. Criticism—the most keen, ruthless and 
uncompromising criticism—should be directed, not against par- 
liamentarianism or parliamentary activities, but against those lea- 
ders who are unable—and still more against those who are 
unwilling—to utilise parliamentary elections and the parlia- 
mentary rostrum in a revolutionary and communist manner. Only 
such criticism—combined, of course, with the dismissal of incap- 
able leaders and their replacement by capable ones—will consti- 
tute useful and fruitful revolutionary work that will simultan- 
eously train the “leaders” to be worthy of the working class and 
of all working people, and train the masses to be able properly to 
understand the political situation and the often very complicated 
and intricate tasks that spring from that situation.” 


* T have had too little opportunity to acquaint myself with “Left-wing” 
communism in Italy. Comrade Bordiga and his faction of Abstentionist 
Communists (Comunista astensionista) are certainly wrong in advocating 
non-participation in parliament. But on one point, it seems to me, Comrade 
Bordiga is right—as far as can be judged from two issues of his paper, 
Il Soviet (Nos. 3 and 4, January 18 and February 1, 1920), from four issues 
of Comrade Serrati's excellent periodical, Comunismo (Nos. 1-4, October 
1-November 30, 1919), and from separate issues of Italian bourgeois papers 
which I have seen. Comrade Bordiga and his group are right in attacking 
Turati and his Partisans, who remain in a party which has recognised Soviet 
power and the dictatorship of the proletariat, and yet continue their former 
pernicious and opportunist policy as members of parliament. Of course, in 
tolerating this, Comrade Serrati and the entire Italian Socialist Party are 
making a mistake which threatens to do as much harm and give rise to the 
Same Gangers as it did in Hungary, where the Hungarian Turatis sabotaged 
both the party and the Soviet government from within. Such a mistaken, 
inconsistent, or spineless attitude towards the opportunist parliamentarians 
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SEVERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Russian bourgeois revolution of 1905 revealed a highly 
original turn in world history: in one of the most backward capi- 
talist countries, the strike movement attained a scope and power 
unprecedented anywhere in the world. In the first month of 1905 
alone, the number of strikers was ten times the annual average for 
the previous decade (1895-1904); from January to October 1905, 
strikes grew all the time and reached enormous proportions. 
Under the influence of a number of unique historical conditions, 
backward Russia was the first to show the world, not only the 
growth, by leaps and bounds, of the independent activity of the 
oppressed masses in time of revolution (this had occurred in all 
great revolutions), but also that the significance of the proletariat 
is infinitely greater than its proportion in the total population; it 
showed a combination of the economic strike and the political 
strike, with the latter developing into an armed uprising, and the 
birth of the Soviets, a new form of mass struggle and mass organi- 
sation of the classes oppressed by capitalism. 

The revolutions of February and October 1917 led to the all- 
round development of the Soviets on a nation-wide scale and to 
their victory in the proletarian socialist revolution. In less than 
two years, the international character of the Soviets, the spread of 
this form of struggle and organisation to the world working-class 
movement and the historical mission of the Soviets as the grave- 
digger, heir and successor of bourgeois parliamentarianism and of 
bourgeois democracy in general, all became clear. 

But that is not all. The history of the working-class movement 
now shows that, in all countries, it is about to go through (and is 
already going through) a struggle waged by communism— 
emergent, gaining strength and advancing towards victo- 
ry—against, primarily, Menshevism, i.e., opportunism and social- 
chauvinism (the home brand in each particular country), and then 
as a complement, so to say, Left-wing communism. The former 


gives rise to “Left-wing” communism, on the one hand, and to a certain 
extent justifies its existence, on the other. Comrade Serrati is obviously wrong 
when he accuses Deputy Turati of being “inconsistent” (Comunismo No. 3), 
for it is the Italian Socialist Party itself that is inconsistent in tolerating such 
opportunist parliamentarians as Turati and Co. 
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struggle has developed in all countries, apparently without any 
exception, as a duel between the Second International (already 
virtually dead) and the Third International. The latter struggle is 
to be seen in Germany, Great Britain, Italy, America (at any rate, 
a certain section of the Industrial Workers of the World’ and of 
the anarcho-syndicalist trends uphold the errors of Left-wing 
communism alongside of an almost universal and almost unre- 
served acceptance of the Soviet system), and in France (the atti- 
tude of a section of the former syndicalists towards the political 
party and parliamentarianism, also alongside of the acceptance of 
the Soviet system); in other words, the struggle is undoubtedly 
being waged, not only on an international, but even on a world- 
wide scale. 

But while the working-class movement is everywhere going 
through what is actually the same kind of preparatory school for 
victory over the bourgeoisie, it is achieving that development in its 
own way in each country. The big and advanced capitalist 
countries are travelling this road far more rapidly than did 
Bolshevism, to which history granted fifteen years to prepare itself 
for victory, as an organised political trend. In the brief space of a 
year, the Third International has already scored a decisive 
victory; it has defeated the yellow, social-chauvinist Second 
International, which only a few months ago was incomparably 
stronger than the Third International, seemed stable and power- 
ful. and enjoyed every possible support—direct and indirect, 
material (Cabinet posts, passports, the press) and ideologi- 
cal—from the world bourgeoisie. 

It is now essential that Communists of every country should 
quite consciously take into account both the fundamental objec- 
tives of the struggle against opportunism and “Left” doctrinair- 
ism, and the concrete features which this struggle assumes and 
must inevitably assume in each country, in conformity with the 
specific. character of its economics, politics, culture, and national 
composition (Ireland, etc.), its colonies, religious divisions, and so 
on and so forth. Dissatisfaction with the Second International is 
felt everywhere and is spreading and growing, both because of its 
opportunism and because of its inability or incapacity to create a 
really centralised and really leading centre capable of directing 
the international tactics of the revolutionary proletariat in its 
struggle for a world Soviet republic. It should be clearly realised 
that such a leading centre can never be built up on stereotyped, 
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mechanically equated, and identical tactical rules of struggle. As 
long as national and state distinctions exist among peoples and 
countries—and these will continue to exist for a very long time to 
come, even after the dictatorship of the proletariat has been estab- 
lished on a world-wide scale—the unity of the international 
tactics of the communist working-class movement in all countries 
demands, not the elimination of variety or the suppression of 
national distinctions (which is a pipe dream at present), but the 
application of the fundamental principles of communism (Soviet 
power and the dictatorship of the proletariat), which will correctly 
modify these principles in certain particulars, correctly adapt and 
apply them to national and national-state distinctions. To seck 
out, investigate, predict, and grasp that which is nationally 
specific and nationally distinctive, in the concrete manner in 
which each country should tackle a single international task: 
victory over opportunism and Left doctrinairism within the work- 
ing-class movement, the overthrow of the bourgeoisie: the estab- 
lishment ot a Soviet republic and a proletarian dictatorship—such 
is the basic task in the historical period that all the advanced 
countries (and not they alone) are going through. The chief 
thing—though, of course, far from everything—the chief thing, 
has already been achieved: the vanguard of the working class has 
been won over, has ranged itself on the side of Soviet government 
and against parliamentarianism, on the side of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and against bourgeois democracy. All efforts and 
all attention should now be concentrated on the next step, which 
may seem—and from a certain viewpoint actually is—less funda- 
mental, but, on the other hand, is actually closer to a practical 
accomplishment of the task. That step is: the search after forms of 
the transition or the approach to the proletarian revolution. 

The proletarian vanguard has been won over ideologically. 
That is the main thing. Without this, not even the first step 
towards victory can be made. But that is still quite a long way 
from victory. Victory cannot be won with a vanguard alone. To 
throw only the vanguard into the decisive battle, before the entire 
class, the broad masses have taken up a position either of direct 
support for the vanguard, or at least of sympathetic neutrality 
towards it and of precluded support for the enemy, would be, not 
merely foolish but criminal. Propaganda and agitation alone are 
not enough for an entire class, the broad masses of the working 
people, those oppressed by capital, to take up such a stand. For 
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that, the masses must have their own political experience. Such is 
the fundamental law of all great revolutions, which has been 
confirmed with compelling force and vividness, not only in Russia 
but in Germany as well. To tum resolutely towards communism, 
it was necessary, not only for the ignorant and often illiterate 
masses of Russia, but also for the literate and well-educated 
masses of Germany, to realise from their own bitter experience 
the absolute impotence and spinelessness, the absolute helpless- 
ness and servility to the bourgeoisie, and the utter vileness of the 
government of the paladins of the Second International; they had 
to realise that a dictatorship of the extreme reactionaries (Kor- 
nilov in Russia; Kapp and Co. in Germany) is inevitably the only 
alternative to a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The immediate objective of the class-conscious vanguard of the 
international working-class movement, i.e., the Communist Par- 
ties, groups and trends, is to be able to lead the broad masses 
(who are still, for the most part, apathetic, inert, dormant and 
convention-ridden) to their new position, or, rather, to be able to 
lead, not only their own party but also these masses in their 
advance and transition to the new position. While the first histor- 
ical objective (that of winning over the class-conscious vanguard 
of the proletanat to the side of Soviet power and the dictatorship 
of the working class) could not have been reached without a 
complete ideological and political victory over opportunism and 
social-chauvinism, the second and immediate objective, which 
consists in being able to lead the masses to a new position 
ensuring the victory of the vanguard in the revolution, cannot be 
reached without the liquidation of Left doctrinairism, and without 
a full elimination of its errors. 

As long as it was (and inasmuch as it still is) a question of 
winning the proletariat’s vanguard over to the side of commu- 
nism, priority went and still goes to propaganda work; even pro- 
paganda circles, with all their parochial limitations, are useful un- 
der these conditions, and produce good results. But when it is a 
question of practical action by the masses, of the disposition, if 
one may so put it, of vast armies, of the alignment of all the class 
forces in a given society for the final and decisive battle, then 
propagandist methods alone, the mere repetition of the truths of 
“pure” communism, are of no avail. In these circumstances, one 
must not count in thousands, like the propagandist belonging to a 
small group that has not yet given leadership to the masses; in 
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these circumstances one must count in millions and tens of 
millions. In these circumstances, we must ask ourselves, not only 
whether we have convinced the vanguard of the revolutionary 
class, but also whether the historically effective forces of ail 
classes—positively of all the classes in a given society, without 
exception—are arrayed in such a way that the decisive battle is at 
hand—in such a way that: (1) all the class forces hostile to us 
have become sufficiently entangled, are sufficiently at loggerheads 
with each other, have sufficiently weakened themselves in a 
struggle which is beyond their strength; (2) all the vacillating and 
unstable, intermediate elements—the petty bourgeoisie and the 
petty-bourgeois democrats, as distinct from the bour- 
geoisie—have sufficiently exposed themselves in the eyes of the 
people, have sufficiently disgraced themselves through their prac- 
tical bankruptcy, and (3) among the proletariat, a mass senti- 
ment favouring the most determined, bold and dedicated revolu- 
tionary action against the bourgeoisie has emerged and begun to 
grow vigorously. Then revolution is indeed ripe; then, indeed, if 
we have correctly gauged all the conditions indicated and 
summarised above, and if we have chosen the right moment, our 
victory is assured. 

The differences between the Churchills and the Lloyd 
Georges—with insignificant national distinctions, these political 
types exist in all countries—on the one hand, and between the 
Hendersons and the Lloyd Georges on the other, are quite minor 
and unimportant from the standpoint of pure (i.e., abstract) 
communism, i.e., communism that has not yet matured to the 
stage of practical political action by the masses. However, from 
the standpoint of this practical action by the masses, these differ- 
ences are most important, To take due account of these differ- 
ences, and to determine the moment when the inevitable conflicts 
between these “friends”, which weaken and enfeeble all the 
“friends” taken together, will have come to a head—that is the 
concem, the task, of a Communist who wants to be, not merely a 
class-conscious and convinced propagandist of ideas, but a prac- 
tical leader of the masses in the revolution. It is necessary to link 
the strictest devotion to the ideas of communism with the ability 
to effect all the necessary practical compromises, tacks, concil- 
iatory manoeuvres, zigzags, retreats and so on, in order to speed 
up the achievement and then loss of political power by the 
Hendersons (the heroes of the Second International, if we are not 
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to name individual representatives of petty-bourgeois democracy 
who call themselves socialists); to accelerate their inevitable bank- 
ruptcy in practice, which will enlighten the masses in the spirit of 
our ideas, in the direction of communism; to accelerate the inevi- 
table friction, quarrels, conflicts and complete disintegration 
among the Hendersons, the Lloyd Georges and the Churchills 
(the Mensheviks, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Constitu- 
tional-Democrats, the monarchists; the Scheidemanns, the bour- 
geoisie and the Kappists, etc.); to select the proper moment when 
the discord among these “pillars of sacrosanct private property” 
is at its height, so that, through a decisive offensive, the proletariat 
will defeat them all and capture political power. 

History as a whole, and the history of revolutions in particular, 
is always richer in content, more varied, more multiform, more 
lively and ingenious than is imagined by even the best parties, the 
most class-conscious vanguards of the most advanced classes. 
This can readily be understood, because even the finest of vang- 
uards express the class-consciousness, will, passion and imagina- 
tion of tens of thousands, whereas at moments of great upsurge 
and the exertion of all human capacities, revolutions are made by 
the class-consciousness, will, passion and imagination of tens of 
millions, spurred on by a most acute struggle of classes. Two very 
important practical conclusions follow from this: first, that in 
order to accomplish its task the revolutionary class must be able 
to master all forms or aspects of social activity without exception 
(completing after the capture of political power—sometimes at 
great risk and with very great danger—what it did not complete 
before the capture of power); second, that the revolutionary class 
must be prepared for the most rapid and brusque replacement of 
one form by another. 

One will readily agree that any army which does not train to 
use all the weapons, all the means and methods of warfare that 
the enemy possesses, or may possess, is behaving in an unwise or 
even criminal manner. This applies to politics even more than it 
does to the art of war. In politics it is even harder to know in 
advance which methods of struggle will be applicable and to our 
advantage in certain future conditions. Unless we learn to apply 
all the methods of struggle, we may suffer grave and sometimes 
even decisive defeat, if changes beyond our control in the position 
of the other classes bring to the forefront a form of activity in 
which we are especially weak. If, however, we learn to use all the 
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methods of struggle, victory will be certain, because we represent 
the interests of the really foremost and really revolutionary class, 
even if circumstances do not permit us to make use of weapons 
that are most dangerous to the enemy, weapons that deal the 
swiftest mortal blows. Inexperienced revolutionaries often think 
that legal methods of struggle are opportunist because, in this 
field, the bourgeoisie has most frequently deceived and duped the 
workers (particularly in “peaceful” and non-revolutionary times). 
while illegal methods ot struggle are revolutionary. bhat, how- 
ever, is wrong. The truth is that those parties and leaders are 
opportunists and traitors to the working class that are unable or 
unwilling (do not say, “I can't’; say, “I shan’t’) to use illegal 
methods of struggle in conditions such as those which prevailed, 
for example, during the imperialist war of 1914-18, when the 
bourgeoisie of the freest democratic countries most brazenly and 
brutally deceived the workers, and smothered the truth about the 
predatory character of the war. But revolutionaries who are incap- 
able of combining illegal forms of struggle with every form of 
legal struggle are poor revolutionaries indeed. It is not difficult to 
be a revolutionary when revolution has already broken out and is 
in spate, when all people are joining the revolution just because 
they are carried away, because it is the vogue, and sometimes 
even from careerist motives. After its victory, the proletariat has 
to make most strenuous efforts, even the most painful, so as to 
“liberate” itself from such pseudo-revolutionaries. It is far more 
difficult—and far more precious—to be a revolutionary when the 
conditions tor direct, open, really mass and really revolutionary 
struggle do not yet exist, to be able to champion the interests of 
the revolution (by propaganda, agitation and organisation) in 
non-revolutionary bodies, and quite often in downright reac- 
tionary bodies, in a non-revolutionary situation, among the mass- 
es who are incapable of immediately appreciating the need for 
revolutionary methods of action. To be able to seek, find and 
correctly determine the specific path or the particular turn of 
events that will lead the masses to the real,- decisive and final 
revolutionary struggle—such is the main objective of communism 
in Western Europe and in America today. 

Britain is an example. We cannot tell—no one can tell in 
advance—how soon a real proletarian revolution will flare up 
there, and what immediate cause will most serve to rouse, kindle, 
and impel into the struggle the very wide masses, who are stiy 
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dormant. Hence, it is our duty to carry on all our preparatory 
work in such a way as to be “well shod on all four feet” (as the 
late Plekhanov, when he was a Marxist and revolutionary, was 
fond of saying). It is possible that the breach will be forced, the ice 
broken, by a parliamentary crisis, or by a crisis arising from colo- 
nial and imperialist contradictions, which are hopelessly entangled 
ana are becoming increasingly paintul and acute, or perhaps by 
some third cause, etc. We are not discussing the kind of struggle 
that will determine the fate of the proletarian revolution in Great 
Britain (no Communist has any doubt on that score; for all of us 
thi is a foregone conclusion): what we are discussing is the imme- 
diate cause that will bring into motion the now dormant proletar- 
ian masses, and lead them right up to revolution. Let us not 
forget that in the French bourgeois republic, tor example, in a 
situation which, from both the international and the national 
viewpoints, was a hundred times less revolutionary than it is 
today, such an “unexpected” and “petty” cause as one of the 
many thousands of fraudulent machinations of the reactionary 
military caste (the Dreyfus case’) was enough to bring the 
people to the brink of civil war! 

In Great Britain the Communists should constantly, 
unremittingly and unswervingly utilise parliamentary elections 
and all the vicissitudes of the Irish, colonial and world-imperialist 
policy of the British Government, and all other fields, spheres and 
aspects of public life, and work in all of them in a new way, in a 
communist way, in the spirit of the Third, not the Second, 
Intemational. I have neither the time nor the space here to 
describe the “Russian”, “Bolshevik” methods of participation in 
parliamentary elections and in the parliamentary struggle; I can, 
however, assure foreign Communists that they were quite unlike 
the usual West-European parliamentary campaigns. From this the 
conclusion is often drawn: “Well, that was in Russia; in our 
country parliamentarianism is different.” This is a false conclu- 
sion. Communists, adherents of the Third International in all 
countries, exist for the purpose of changing—ail along the line, in 
all spheres of life—the old socialist, trade unionist, syndicalist, 
and parliamentary type of work into a new type of work, the 
communist. In Russia, too, there was always an abundance of 
opportunism, purely bourgeois sharp practices and capitalist rig- 
ging in the elections. In Western Europe and in America, the 
Communists must learn to create a new, uncustomary, non- 
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opportunist, and non-careerist parliamentarianism, the Commun- 
ist parties must issue their slogans; true proletarians, with the help 
of the unorganised and downtrodden poor, should distribute leaf- 
lets, canvass workers’ houses and cottages of the rural proletar- 
ians and peasants in the remote villages (fortunately there are 
many times fewer remote villages in Europe than in Russia, and 
in Britain the number is very small); they should go into the 
public houses, penetrate into unions, societies and chance gather- 
ings of the common people, and speak to the people, not in 
learned (or very parliamentary) language; they should not at all 
strive to “get seats” in parliament, but should everywhere try to 
get people to think, and draw the masses into the struggle, to take 
the bourgeoisie at its word and utilise the machinery it has set up, 
the elections it has appointed, and the appeals it has made to the 
people; they should try to explain to the people what Bolshevism 
is, in a way that was never possible (under bourgeois rule) outside 
of election times (exclusive, of course, of times of big strikes, when 
in Russia a similar apparatus for widespread popular agitation 
worked even more intensively). It is very difficult to do this in 
Western Europe and extremely difficult in America, but it can 
and must be done, for the objectives of communism cannot be 
achieved without effort. We must work to accomplish practical 
tasks, ever more varied and ever more closely connected with all 
branches of social life, winning branch after branch, and sphere 
after sphere from the bourgeoisie. 

In Great Britain, further, the work of propaganda, agitation 
and organisation among the armed forces and among the 
oppressed and underprivileged nationalities in their “own” state 
(Ireland, the colonies) must also be tackled in a new fashion (one 
that is not socialist, but communist; not reformist, but revolu- 
tionary). That is because, in the era of imperialism in general and 
especially today after a war that was a sore trial to the peoples 
and has quickly opened their eyes to the truth (i.e., the fact that 
tens of millions were killed and maimed for the sole purpose of 
deciding whether the British or the German robbers should 
plunder the largest number of countries), all these spheres of 
social life are heavily charged with inflammable material and are 
creating numerous causes of conflicts, crises and an intensifica- 
tion of the class struggle. We do not and cannot know which 
spark—of the innumerable sparks that are flying about in all 
countries as a result of the world economic and political 
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crisis—will kindle the conflagration, in the sense of raising up the 
masses; we must, therefore, with our new and communist prin- 
ciples, set to work to stir up all and sundry, even the oldest, 
mustiest and seemingly hopeless spheres, for otherwise we shall 
not be able to cope with our tasks, shall not be comprehensively 
prepared, shall not be in possession of all the weapons and shall 
not prepare ourselves either to gain victory over the bourgeoisie 
(which arranged all aspects of social life—and has now disar- 
‘ranged them—in its bourgeois fashion), or to bring about the 
impending communist reorganisation of every sphere of life, fol- 
lowing that victory. 

Since the proletarian revolution in Russia and its victories on 
an international scale, expected neither by the bourgeoisie nor the 
philistines, the entire world has become different, and the bour- 
geoisie everywhere has become different too. It is terrified of 
“Bolshevism”, exasperated by it almost to the point of frenzy, and 
for that very reason it is, on the one hand, precipitating the 
progress of events and, on the other, concentrating on the forcible 
suppression of Bolshevism, thereby weakening its own position in 
a number of other fields. In their tactics the Communists in all the 
advanced countries must take both these circumstances into 
account. j 

When the Russian Cadets and Kerensky began furiously to 
hound the Bolsheviks—especially since April 1917, and more 
particularly in June and July 1917—they overdid things. Millions 
of copies of bourgeois papers, clamouring in every key against the 
Bolsheviks, helped the masses to make an appraisal of Bolshev- 
ism; apart from the newspapers, all public life was full of discus- . 
sions about Bolshevism, as a result of the bourgeoisie’s “zeal”. 
Today the millionaires of all countries are behaving on an 
international scale in a way that deserves our heartiest thanks. 
They are hounding Bolshevism with the same zeal as Kerensky 
and Co. did; they, too, are overdoing things and helping us just as 
Kerensky did. When the French bourgeoisie makes Bolshevism 
the central issue in the elections, and accuses the comparatively 
moderate or vacillating socialists of being Bolsheviks; when the 
American bourgeoisie, which has completely lost its head, seizes 
thousands and thousands of people on suspicion of Bolshevism, 
creates an atmosphere of panic, and broadcasts stories of 
Bolshevik plots; when, despite all its wisdom and experience, the 
British bourgeoisie—the most “solid” in the world—makes incre- 
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dible blunders, founds richly endowed “‘anti-Bolshevik societies”, 
creates a special literaturé on Bolshevism, and recruits an extra 
number of scientists, agitators and clergymen to combat it, we 
must salute and thank the capitalists. They are working for us. 
They are helping us to get the masses interested in the essence and 
significance of Bolshevism, and they cannot do otherwise, for 
they have already failed to ignore Bolshevism and stifle it. 

But at the same time, the bourgeoisie sees practically only one 
aspect of Bolshevism—insurrection, violence, and terror; it there- 
fore strives to prepare itself for resistance and opposition 
primarily in this field. It is possible that, in certain instances, in 
certain countries, and for certain brief periods, it will succeed in 
this. We must reckon with such an eventuality, and we have abso- 
lutely nothing to fear if it does succeed. Communism is emerging 
in positively every sphere of public life; its beginnings are to be 
seen literally on all sides. The “contagion” (to use the favourite 
metaphor of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois police, the one 
mostly to their liking) has very thoroughly penetrated the 
organism and has completely permeated it. If special efforts are 
made to block one of the channels, the “contagion” will find 
another one, sometimes very unexpectedly. Life will assert itself. 
Let the bourgeoisie rave, work itself into a frenzy, go to extremes, 
commit follies, take vengeance on the Bolsheviks in advance, and 
endeavour to kill off (as in India, Hungary, Germany, etc.) more 
hundreds, thousands, and hundreds of thousands of yesterday’s 
and tomorrow's Bolsheviks. In acting thus, the bourgeoisie is 
acting as all historically doomed classes have done. Communists 
should know that, in any case, the future belongs to them; there- 
fore, we can (and must) combine the most intense passion in the 
great revolutionary struggle, with the coolest and most sober 
appraisal of the frenzied ravings of the bourgeoisie. The Russian 
revolution was cruelly defeated in 1905; the Russian Bolsheviks 
were defeated in July 1917; over 15,000 German Communists 
were killed as a result of the wily provocation and cunning 
manoeuvres of Scheidemann and Noske, who were working hand 
in glove with the bourgeoisie and the monarchist generals; White 
terror is raging in Finland and Hungary. But in all cases and in all 
countries, communism is becoming steeled and is growing; its 
roots are so deep that persecution does not weaken or debilitate it, 
but only strengthens it. Only one thing is lacking to enable us to 
march forward more confidently and firmly to victory, namely, 
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the universal and thorough awareness of all Communists in all 
countries, of the necessity to display the utmost flexibility in their 
tactics. The communist movement, which is developing mag- 
nificently, now lacks, especially in the advanced countries, this 
awareness and the ability to apply it in practice. 

That which happened to such leaders of the Second Interna- 
tional, such highly erudite Marxists devoted to socialism as 
Kautsky, Otto Bauer and others, could (and should) provide a 
useful lesson. They fully appreciated the need for flexible tactics; 
they themselves learned Marxist dialectic and taught it to others 
(and much of what they have done in this field will always remain 
a valuable contribution to socialist literature); however, in the 
application of this dialectic they committed such an error, or 
proved to be so undialectical in practice, so incapable of taking 
into account the rapid change of forms and the rapid acquisition 
of new content by the old forms, that their fate is not much more 
enviable than that of Hyndman, Guesde and Plekhanov. The 
principal reason for their bankruptcy was that they were hypno- 
tised by a definite form of growth of the working-class movement 
and socialism, forgot all about the one-sidedness of that form, 
were afraid to see the break-up which objective conditions made 
inevitable, and continued to repeat simple and, at first glance, 
incontestable axioms that had been learned by rote, like: “three is 
more than two”. But politics is more like algebra than arithmetic, 
and still more like higher than elementary mathematics. In reality, 
all the old forms of the socialist movement have acquired a new 
content, and, consequently, a new symbol, the “minus” sign, has 
appeared in front of all the figures; our wiseacres, however, have 
stubbornly continued (and still continue) to persuade themselves 
and others that “minus three” is more than “minus two”. 

We must see to it that Communists do not make a similar 
mistake, only in the opposite sense, or rather, we must see to it 
that a similar mistake, only made in the opposite sense by the 
“Left” Communists, is corrected as soon as possible and elimi- 
nated as rapidly and painlessly as possible. It is not only Right 
doctrinairism that is erroneous; Left doctrinairism is erroneous 
too. Of course, the mistake of Left doctrinairism in communism is 
at present a thousand times less dangerous and less significant 
than that of Right doctrinairism (i.e., social-chauvinism and 
Kautskyism); but, after all, that is only due to the fact that Left 
communism is a very young trend, is only just coming into being. 
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It is only for this reason that, under certain conditions, the disease 
can be easily eradicated, and we must set to work with the utmost 
energy to eradicate it. 

The old forms burst asunder, for it turned out that their new 
content—anti-proletarian and reactionary—had attained an 
inordinate development. From the standpoint of the development 
of international communism, our work today has such a durable 
and powerful content (for Soviet power and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat) that it can and must manifest itself in any form, 
both new and old; it can and must regenerate, conquer and subju- 
gate all forms, not only the new, but also the old—not for the 
purpose of reconciling itself with the old, but for the purpose of 
making all and every form—new and old—a weapon for the 
complete and irrevocable victory of communism. 

The Communists must exert every effort to direct the working- 
class movement and social development in general along the 
straightest and shortest road to the victory of Soviet power and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat on a world-wide scale. That is 
an incontestable truth. But it is enough to take one little step 
farther—a step that might seem to be in the same direction—and 
truth turns into error. We have only to say, as the German and 
British Left Communists do, that we recognise only one road, 
only the direct road, and that we will not permit tacking, conci- 
liatory manoeuvres, or compromising—and it will be a mistake 
which may cause, and in part has already caused and is causing, 
very grave prejudice to communism. Right doctrinairism persisted 
in recognising only the old forms, and became utterly bankrupt, 
for it did not notice the new content. Left doctrinairism persists 1n 
the unconditional repudiation of certain old forms, failing to see 
that the new content is forcing its way through all and sundry 
forms, that it is our duty as Communists to master all forms, to 
learn how, with the maximum rapidity, to supplement one form 
with another, to substitute one for another, and to adapt our 
tactics to any such change that does not come from our class or 
from our efforts. 

World revolution has been so powerfully stimulated and accele- 
rated by the horrors, vileness and abominations of the world 
imperialist war and by the hopelessness of the situation created by 
it, this revolution is developing in scope and depth with such 
splendid rapidity, with such a wonderful variety of changing 
forms, with such an instructive practical refutation of all doctri- 
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nairism, that there is every reason to hope for a rapid and 
complete recovery of the intemational communist movement 
trom the infantile disorder of “Left-wing” communism. 
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(Prolonged applause.) Comrades, we have gathered here today to 
commemorate our proletariat’s days of struggle and our revolu- 
tionary achievements. Today we can celebrate our victory. Des- 
pite the unparalleled difficulties of life and the unparalleled efforts 
of our enemies, we have won. We have been winning for three 
years. This is a gigantic victory, one that previously none of us 
would have believed possible. Three years ago, when we were at 
Smolny, the Petrograd workers’ uprising showed us that it was 
more unanimous than we could have expected, but had we been 
told that night that, three years later, we would have what now 
exists, that we would have this victory of ours, nobody, not even 
the most incurable optimist, would have believed it. We knew at 
that time that our victory would be a lasting one only when our 
cause had triumphed the world over, and so when we began 
working for our cause we counted exclusively on the world revo- 
lution. The imperialist war changed alj the forms of life we had 
lived in till then, and we had no way of knowing what forms 
would be assumed by the struggle, which had dragged on much 
longer than could have been expected. Now, after three years, it 
tums out that we are immeasurably stronger than we were before, 
but the world bourgeoisie are still very strong, too; yet, despite the 
fact that they are far stronger than we are, we can say that we 
have won. We have directed all our energies to disintegrating this 
bourgeoisie, and in this respect our work has not been without 
success. The reason for this is that we staked our chances on 
world revolution, and were undoubtedly nght in doing so. We 
knew that the whole world was heading for destruction; we knew 
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that, after the imperialist war, things could not go on in the old 
way because the imperialist war had thoroughly destroyed all the 
old economic and legal relations, all the conditions of existence 
on which the old order had till then been based. And if, at a time 
when the imperialist war had done a thousand times more 
than our propaganda did to pave the way for a débâcle, the pro- 
letariat in even a single country took action ending in victory, 
this would be sufficient to undermine the forces of the world 
bourgeoisie. 

If we now cast a glance at the international situation—and we 
have always stressed that we regard things from the international 
standpoint—and examine the history of the wars that have been 
waged against Soviet Russia, we shall see that we are at peace 
with almost all the little bourgeois states bordering on us, states in 
which Bolsheviks are persecuted and executed. These states are 
servants and slaves to the Entente, and they want to ruin and 
destroy Soviet Russia, yet we have concluded peace with 
them—against the Entente’s wishes. Three such mighty powers as 
Britain, France and America could not unite against us, and were 
defeated in a war they had begun against us with their joint forces. 
Why has that been? It has been because their economies and life 
in their countries have been undermined, because they are mori- 
bund, because they cannot go on living in the old way, and 
because the class at whose will they exist—the bourgeois 
class—has gone rotten. That class drove over 10 million people 
into the imperialist war and to destruction. For what purpose? For 
the purpose of partitioning the world among a handful of capital- 
ists. In doing so, however, it has come to the end of its strength, 
and has undermined the foundations of its own existence: 
however strong it may seem militarily, it is internally impotent. 
This is no longer a proclamation in the Bolshevik spirit, but a fact 
that has been proved with fire and sword. However rich and 
strong that class may be, it is doomed, whereas we are a class 
that is advancing towards victory. Even though we are weaker 
than our enemies, we have been winning for three years, and 
we have the right to say, without the least boasting, that we have 
won. 

In saying that, we should not forget another aspect of the 
matter. We should not forget that we have won no more than half 
of the victory. We have won because we have been able to hold 
out against states that are stronger than we are, and moreover 
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have joined forces with our émigré exploiters—the landowners 
and capitalists. We have always known and shail never forget that 
ours is an international cause, and until the revolution takes place 
in all lands, including the richest and most highly civilised ones, 
our victory will be only a half-victory, perhaps still less. At 
present we are gaining the upper hand in the fighting against 
Wrangel; we are expecting news that will bear out our expecta- 
tions. We are confident that if we do not succeed in capturing the 
Crimea within the next few days, we shall do so several days later, 
but we have no guarantee that this is the last effort against us on 
the part of the world bourgeoisie. On the contrary, facts in our 
possession show that this effort will be repeated in the spring. We 
know that their chances of success will be negligible, and we know 
too that our military forces will be more powerful than those of 
any other country. For all that, however, the danger is not yet 
over; it still exists and will continue to do so until the revolution 
is victorious in one or in several advanced countries. 

We know that things are moving in that direction; we know that 
the Second Congress of the Third International, which was held in 
Moscow during the summer, did an immense job, one that has no 
precedent.98 Some of you may have been present when Comrade 
Zinoviev delivered his report, in which he dealt in detail with the 
congress of German Independents at Halle. Many of: you may 
have heard his graphic description of developments in a country 
in which the chances of a revolution are the greatest. Similar 
things are taking place in all countries. Communism has devel- 
oped, grown strong, and created parties in all the leading 
countries. During this period, the cause of the international revo- 
lution has suffered a number of reverses in some small countries, 
where assistance in crushing the movement has come from such 
huge predators as Germany, which helped to crush the Finnish 
revolution, or those giants of capitalism, Britain, France and 
Austria, which crushed the revolution in Hungary. By doing so, 
however, they have multiplied a thousandfold the elements of 
revolution in their own countries. Today the main reason why 
they have been weakened by the struggle is that their rear lines are 
not assured, because in ali countries the workers and peasants do 
not want to fight against us, and heroic sailors have come to the 
fore, not only in our country, in Kronstadt, but also in their 
countries. Throughout France the names of the sailors who served 
in our Black Sea are associated with recollections of the Russian 
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revolution; the French workers know that those who are now 
serving terms of penal servitude in France mutinied in the Black 
Sea because they refused to become butchers of the Russian 
workers and peasants. That is why the Entente has grown weak; 
that is why we say with confidence that our position is secure in 
the international field. 

However, our victory is far from complete, comrades; we have 
won less than half of it. Yes, we have won a gigantic victory 
thanks to the self-sacrifice and enthusiasm of the Russian workers 
and peasants; we have been able to show that Russia is capable of 
producing not only the individual heroes who entered the struggle 
against tsarism and died at a time when the workers and peasants 
did not support them. We were right when we said that Russia 
would produce such heroes from among the masses, that she 
would be able to do so by the hundreds and thousands. We said 
that it would come about, and that then capitalism would be a 
lost cause. The main reason of our victory, its chief source, is the 
heroism, the self-sacrifice, and the unparalleled tenacity displayed 
by our Red Army men who have laid down their lives at the front, 
and by the workers and peasants who have suffered so much, 
especially the industrial workers, most of whom have suffered 
more during these three years than the workers did during the 
early years of capitalist slavery. They have endured cold, hunger 
and suffering—all this in order to retain power. Thanks to this 
tenacity and this heroism, they have created a rear that has 
proved the only strong rear existing at the moment among the 
belligerent forces. That is why we are strong and firm, whereas the 
Entente is steadily disintegrating before our very eyes. 

However, with this enthusiasm and heroism alone, the cause of 
the revolution cannot be completed, carried on to full victory. 
These qualities were sufficient to hurl back the enemy when he 
flung himself on-us and tried to strangle us; they were sufficient 
for victory in a bloody conflict, but not for the ultimate goal. They 
are not enough because we are now faced with the second half of 
our task, the major and more difficult part. Our triumph of today, 
our confidence that we shall win, must be imbued with a quality 
that will enable us to gain a victory just as decisive in the second 
half of the task. Mere enthusiasm, the mere readiness of the 
workers and peasants to face death in accomplishing the second 
half of our task are not enough, because the second task is a most 
difficult one of constructive and creative work. From capitalism 
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we inherited not only a ruined culture, not only wrecked factories, 
not only a despairing intelligentsia; we inherited a disunited and 
backward mass of individual proprietors; we inherited inexper- 
rience, an absence of the team spirit and of an understanding that 
the past must be buried. 

Such are the problems we have to solve today. We must 
remember that today’s temper has to be put to work for a long 
time to come, so that fragmentation of our economic life may be 
done away with. We cannot retum to the old ways. By over- 
throwing the rule of the exploiters we have already accomplished 
the greater part of the job. We must now unite all working men 
and women and get them to work together. We have come here 
like conquerors entering new territory; yet, despite difficult condi- 
tions we are working in, we have been victorious at the front. We 
see that our work is progressing today better than it did a year 
ago. We know that we cannot provide sufficient food for all, and 
we are not certain that hunger and cold will not knock at the 
doors of homes and cottages, but we do know that we have won. 
We know that our productive power is enormous even now, after 
the severe imperialist and civil wars; we know that we shall not let 
the workers and peasants starve and freeze; however, to be able to 
do that, we must count all our resources and share them out 
properly. We do not yet know how to do that because capitalism 
taught every petty proprietor to look after his own interests, to 
think of how to get rich, and become one of the money-bags as 
quickly as possible; it did not teach anybody how to wage a 
common struggle for some definite idea. We must now be guided 
by another principle. The other and more difficult part of our task 
now faces us. The enthusiasm that now fills us may last another 
year, perhaps even five years. However we should remember that 
the struggle we shall have to wage is made up of ordinary 
workaday tasks. Around us are small-scale economic tasks. 
Furthermore, you know that the little units that keep our 
economic life going are the same that served in the past—petty 
officials, petty bureaucrats accustomed to the old and selfish way 
of doing things. The struggle against such things must become the 
task of the hour. On the occasion of these festivities, the occasion 
of this triumphant mood of ours, the occasion of the third anni- 
versary of the establishment of Soviet rule we must become 
imbued with the labour enthusiasm, the will to work, and the 
persistence on which the speedy salvation of the workers and 
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peasants, the salvation of the national economy now depends. We 
shall then see that our victory in the accomplishment of this task 
will be more effective and lasting than in all bloody battles of the 
past. (Prolonged applause.) 


Published in 1920 in Collected Works, Vol. 31, 
Verbatim Reports of the pp. 397-402 

Plenums of the Moscow 

Soviet of Workers’, 

Peasants’ and Red Army 

Deputies 


INTERNATIONAL WORKING WOMEN'S DAY 


The gist of Bolshevism and the Russian October Revolution is 
getting into politics the very people who were most oppressed 
under capitalism. They were downtrodden, cheated and robbed 
by the capitalists, both under the monarchy and in the bourgeois- 
democratic republics. So Jong as the land and the factories were 
privately owned this oppression and deceit and the plunder of the 
people’s labour by the capitalists were inevitable. 

The essence of Bolshevism and the Soviet power is to expose 
the taisehood and mummery of bourgeois democracy, to abolish 
the private ownership of land and the factories and concentrate 
all state power in the hands of the working and exploited masses. 
They, these masses, get hold of politics, that is, of the business of 
building the new society. This is no easy task: the masses are 
downtrodden and oppressed by capitalism, but there is no other 
way—and there can be no other way—out of the wage-slavery 
and bondage of capitalism. 

But you cannot draw the masses into politics without drawing 
in the women as well. For under capitalism the female half of the 
human race is doubly oppressed. The working woman and the 
peasant woman are oppressed, by capital, but over and above 
that, even in the most democratic of the bourgeois republics, they 
remain, firstly, deprived of some rights because the law does not 
give them equality with men, and secondly—and this is the main 
thing—they remain in “household bondage”, they continue to be 
“household slaves”, for they are overburdened with the drudgery 
of the most squalid, backbreaking and stultifying toil in the 
kitchen and the family household. 


No party or revolution in the world has ever dreamed of 
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striking so deep at the roots of the oppression and inequality of 
women as the Soviet, Bolshevik revolution is doing. Over here, in 
Soviet Russia, no trace is left of any inequality between men and 
women under the law. The Soviet power has eliminated all there 
was of the especially disgusting, base and hypocritical inequality 
in the laws on marriage and the family and inequality in respect of 
children. 

This is only the first step in the liberation of woman. But none 
of the bourgeois republics, including the most democratic, has 
dared to take even this first step. The reason is awe of “sacrosanct 
private property”. 

The second and most important step is the abolition of the 
private ownership of land and the factories. This and this alone 
opens up the way towards a complete and actual emancipation of 
woman, her liberation from “household bondage” through transi- 
tion from petty individual housekeeping to large-scale socialised 
domestic services. 

This transition is a difficult one, because it involves the 
remoulding of the most deep-rooted, inveterate, hide-bound and 
rigid “order” (indecency and barbarity would be nearer the 
truth). But the transition has been started, the thing has been set 
in motion, we have taken the new path. 

And so on this international working women’s day countless 
meetings of working women in all countries of the world will send 
greetings to Soviet Russia, which has been the first to tackle this 
unparalleled and incredibly hard but great task, a task that is 
universally great and truly liberatory. There will be bracing ‘calls 
not to lose heart in face of the fierce and frequently savage 
bourgeois reaction. The “freer’ or “more democratic” a 
bourgeois country iš, the wilder the rampage of its gang of capi- 
talists against the workers’ revolution, an example of this 
being the democratic republic of the United States of North 
America. But the mass of workers have already awakened. The 
dormant, somnolent and inert masses in America, Europe 
and even in backward Asia were finally roused by the imperialist 
war. 

The ice has been broken in every corner of the world. 

Nothing can stop the tide of the peoples’ liberation from the 
imperialist yoke and the liberation of working men and women 
from the yoke of capital. This cause is being carried forward by 
tens and hundreds of millions of working men and women 
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in town and countryside. That is why this cause of labour's 
freedom from the yoke of capital will triumph all over the 
world. 


March 4, 1921 


Published on March 8, 1921, Collected Works, Vol. 32, 
in a Supplement to Pravda pp. 161-63 
No. 51 


Signed: N. Lenin 


THIRD CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 
JUNE 22-JULY 12, 19219% 


From SPEECH IN DEFENCE OF THE TACTICS 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 
JULY 1 


It is very important to be critical of one’s mistakes. We began 
with that. If anyone, after a struggle in which hundreds of thous- 
ands have taken part, comes out against this struggle and 
behaves like Levi, then he should be expelled. And that is what 
was done. But we must draw a lesson from this. Had we really 
prepared for an offensive? (Radek: “We had not even prepared 
for defence.”) Indeed only newspaper articles talked of an offen- 
sive. This theory as applied to the March action in Germany in 
1921190 was incorrect—we have to admit that—but, in general, 
the theory of the revolutionary offensive is not at all false. 

We were victorious in Russia, and with such ease, because we 
prepared for our revolution during the imperialist war. That was 
the first condition. Ten million workers and peasants in Russia 
were armed, and our slogan was: an immediate peace at all costs. 
We were victorious because the vast mass of the peasants were re- 
volutionarily disposed against the big landowners. The Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, the adherents of the Second and the Two-and-a- 
Half Internationals,!°! were a big peasant party in November 
1917. They demanded revolutionary methods but, like true 
heroes of the Second and the Two-and-a-Half Internationals, 
lacked the courage to act in a revolutionary way. In August and 
September 1917 we said: “Theoretically we are fighting the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries as we did before, but practically we are 
ready to accept their programme because only we are able to put 
it into effect.” We did just what we said. The peasantry, ill- 
disposed towards us in November 1917, after our victory, who 
sent a majority of Socialist-Revolutionaries into the Constituent 
Assembly, were won over by us, if not in the course of a few 
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days—as I mistakenly expected and predicted—at any rate in the 
course of a few weeks. The difference was not great. Can you 
point out any country in Europe where you could win over the 
majority of the peasantry in the course of a few weeks? Italy 
perhaps? (Laughter.) If it is said that we were victorious in Russia 
in spite of not having a big party, that only proves that those who 
say it have not understood the Russian revolution and that they 
have absolutely no understanding of how to prepare for a revolu- 
tion. 

Our first step was to create a real Communist Party so as to 
know whom we were talking to and whom we could fully trust. 
The slogan of the First and Second congresses was “Down with 
the Centrists!’’ We cannot hope to master even the ABC of 
communism, unless all along the line and throughout the world 
we make short shrift of the Centrists and semi-Centrists, whom in 
Russia we call Mensheviks. Our first task is to create a genuinely 
revolutionary party and to break with the Mensheviks. But that is 
only a preparatory school. We are already convening the Third 
Congress, and Comrade Terracini keeps saying that the task of 
the preparatory school consists in hunting out, pursuing and 
exposing Centrists and semi-Centrists. No, thank you! We have 
already done this long enough. At the Second Congress we said 
that the Centrists are our enemies. But, we must go forward 
really. The second stage, after organising into a party, consists in 
learning to prepare for revolution. In many countries we have not 
even learned how to assume the leadership. We were victorious in 
Russia not only because the undisputed majority of the working 
class was on our side (during the elections in 1917 the over- 
whelming majority of the workers were with us against the Men- 
sheviks), but also because half the army, immediately after our 
seizure of power, and nine-tenths of the peasants, in the course of 
some weeks, came over to our side; we were victorious because 
we adopted the agrarian programme of the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries instead of our own, and put it into effect. Our victory lay in 
the fact that we carried out the Socialist-Revolutionary pro- 
gramme; that is why this victory was so easy. Is it possible that 
you in the West can have such illusions? It is ridiculous! Just 
compare the concrete economic conditions, Comrade Terracini 
and all of you who have signed the proposed amendments! In 
spite of the fact that the majority so rapidly came to be on our 
side, the difficulties confronting us after our victory were yery 
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great. Nevertheless we won through because we kept in mind not 
only our aims but also our principles, and did not tolerate in our 
Party those who kept silent about principles but talked of aims, 
“dynamic tendencies” and the “transition from passivity to activi- 
ty”. Perhaps we shall be blamed for preferring to keep such 
gentlemen in prison. But dictatorship is impossible in any other 
way. We must prepare for dictatorship, and this consists in 
combating such phrases and such amendments. (Laughter.) 
Throughout, our theses speak of the masses. But, comrades, we 
need to understand what is meant by masses. The German 
Communist Workers’ Party,!0? the Left-wing comrades, misuse 
this word. But Comrade Terracini, too, and all those who have 
signed these amendments, do not know how the word “masses” 
should be read. 

I have been speaking too long as it is; hence I wish to say only 
a few words about the concept of “masses”. It is one that changes 
in-accordance with the changes in the nature of the struggle. At 
the beginning of the struggle it took only a few thousand 
genuinely revolutionary workers to warrant talk of the masses. If 
the party succeeds in drawing into the struggle not only its own 
members, if it also succeeds in arousing non-party people, it is 
well on the way to winning the masses. During our revolutions 
there were instances when several thousand workers represented 
the masses. In the history of our movement, and of our struggle 
against the Mensheviks, you will find many examples where 
several thousand workers in a town were enough to give a clearly 
mass character to the movement. You have a mass when several 
thousand non-party workers, who usually live a philistine life and 
drag out a miserable existence, and who have never heard 
anything about politics, begin to act in a revolutionary way. If the 
movement spreads and intensifies, it gradually develops into a 
real revolution. We saw this in 1905 and 1917 during three revo- 
lutions, and you too will have to go through all this. When the 
revolution has been sufficiently prepared, the concept “masses” 
becomes different: several thousand workers no longer constitute 
the masses. This word begins to denote something else. The 
concept of “masses” undergoes a change so that it implies the 
majority, and not simply a majority of the workers alone, but the 
majority of all the exploited. Any other kind of interpretation is 
impermissible for a revolutionary, and any other sense of the 
word becomes incomprehensible. It is possible that even a small 
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party, the British or American party, for example, after it has 
thoroughly studied the course of political development and 
become acquainted with the life and customs of the non-party 
masses, will at a favourable moment evoke a revolutionary move- 
ment (Comrade Radek has pointed to the miners’ strike 103 as a 
good example). You will have a mass movement ìf such a party 
comes forward with its slogans at such a moment and succeeds in 
getting millions of workers to follow it. I would not altogether 
deny that a revolution can be started by a very smail party and 
brought to a victorious conclusion. But one must have a knowl- 
edge of the methods by which the masses can be won over. For 
this thoroughgoing preparation of revolution is essential. But here 
you have comrades coming forward with the assertion that we 
should immediately give up the demand for “big” masses. They 
must be challenged. Without thoroughgoing preparation you will 
not achieve victory in any country. Quite a small party is 
sufficient to lead the masses. At certain times there is no necessity 
for big organisations. 

But to win, we must have the sympathy of the masses. An abso- 
lute majority is not always essential; but what is essential to win 
and retain power is not only the majority of the working class—I 
use the term “working class” in its West-European sense, i.e., in 
the sense of the industrial proletariat—but also the majority of the 
working and exploited rural population. Have you thought about 
this? Do we find in Terracini’s speech even a hint at this thought? 
He speaks only of “dynamic tendency” and the “transition from 
passivity to activity”. Does he devote even a single word to the 
food question? And yet the workers demand their victuals, 
although they can put up with a great deal and go hungry, as we 
have seen to a certain extent in Russia. We must, therefore, win 
over to our side not only the majority of the working class, but > 
also the majority of the working and exploited rural population. 
Have you prepared for this? Almost nowhere. 

And so, I repeat: 1 must unreservedly defend our theses and I 
feel I am bound to do it. We not only condemned the Centnsts 
but expelled them from the Party. Now we must deal with another 
aspect, which we also consider dangerous. We must tell the 
comrades the truth in the most polite form (and in our theses it is 
told in a kind and considerate way) so that no one feels insulted: 
we are confronted now by other, more important questions than 
that of attacks on the Centrists. We have had enough of this ques- 
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tion. It has already become somewhat boring. Instead, the 
comrades ought to learn to wage a real revolutionary struggle. 
The German workers have already begun this. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of proletarians in that country have been fighting hero- 
ically. Anyone who opposes this struggle should be immediately 
expelled. But after that we must not engage in empty word- 
spinning but must immediately begin to learn, on the basis of the 
mistakes made, how to organise the struggle better. We must not 
conceal our mistakes from the enemy. Anyone who is afraid of 
this is no revolutionary. On the contrary, if we openly declare to 
the workers: “Yes, we have made mistakes”, it will mean that 
they will not be repeated and we shall be able better to choose the 
moment. And if during the struggle itself the majority of the 
working people prove to be on our side—not only the majority of 
the workers, but the majority of all the exploited and 
oppressed—then we shall really be victorious. (Prolonged, stormy 
applause.) 


Newspaper report published Collected Works, Vol. 32, 
July 5, 1921 in Pravda No. 144 pp. 473-77 

and Izvestia VTsIK No. 144 

Published in full July 8, 1921 

in Bulletin of the Third Congress 

of the Communist International 


SPEECHES AT A MEETING OF MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN, 
POLISH, CZECHOSLOVAK, HUNGARIAN 
AND ITALIAN DELEGATIONS 
JULY 11 


1 


I read certain reports yesterday in Pravda which have 
persuaded me that the moment for an offensive is perhaps nearer 
than we thought at the congress, and for which the young 
comrades attacked us. I shali deal with these reports later, 
however. Just now I want to say that the nearer the general offen- 
sive is, the more “‘opportunistically” must we act. You will now 
all return home and tell the workers that we have become more 
reasonable than we were before the Third Congress. You should 
not be put out by this; you will say that we made mistakes and 
now wish to act more carefully; by doing so we shall win the 
masses over from the Social-Democratic and Independent Social- 
Democratic parties, masses, who, objectively, by the whole course 
of events, are being pushed towards us, but who are afraid of us. 
I want to cite our own example to show you that we must act 
more carefully. 

At the beginning of the war we Bolsheviks adhered to a single 
slogan—that of civil war, and a ruthless one at that. We branded 
as a traitor everyone who did not support the idea of civil war. 
But when we came back to Russia in March 1917 we changed our 
position entirely. When we returned to Russia and spoke to the 
peasants and workers, we saw that they all stood for defence of 
the homeland, of course in quite a different sense from the 
Mensheviks, and we could not call these ordinary workers and 
peasants scoundrels and traitors. We described this as “honest 
defencism”. I intend to write a big article about this and publish 
all the material. On April 7 I published my theses, in which I 
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called for caution and patience.* Our onginal stand at the 
beginning of the war was correct: it was important then to form a 
definite and resolute core. Our subsequent stand was correct too. 
It proceeded from the assumption that the masses had to be won 
over. At that time we already rejected the idea of the immediate 
overthrow of the Provisional Government. I wrote: “Jt should be 
overthrown, for it is an oligarchic, and not a people's government, 
and ts unable to provide peace or bread. But it cannot be over- 
thrown just now, for it is being kept in power by the workers’ 
Soviets and so far enjoys the confidence of the workers. We are 
not Blanquists, we do not want to rule with a minority of the 
working class against the majority.”** The Cadets, who are 
shrewd politicians, immediately noticed the contradiction be- 
tween our former position and the new one, and called us hypo- 
cnites. But as, in the same breath, they had called us spies, trai- 
tors, scoundrels and German agents, the former appellation made 
No impression. The first crisis occurred on April 20. Milyukov's 
Note on the Dardanelles! showed the government up for what 
it was—an imperialist goverment. After this the armed masses of 
the soldiery moved against the building of the government and 
overthrew Milyukov. They were led by a non-Party man named 
Linde. This movement had not been organised by the Party. We 
characterised that movement at the time as follows: something 
more than an armed demonstration, and something less than an 
armed uprising. At our conference on April 22, the Left trend 
demanded the immediate overthrow of the Government. The 
Central Committee, on the contrary, declared against the slogan 
of civil war, and we instructed all agitators in the provinces to 
deny the outrageous lie about the Bolsheviks wanting civil war. 
On April 22, I wrote that the slogan “Down with the Provisional 
Government” was incorrect. since if we did not have the majority 
of the people behind us this slogan would be either an empty 
phrase or adventurism.* ** 

We did not hesitate in face of our enemies to call our Leftists 
“adventunists”. The Mensheviks crowed over this and talked 
about our bankruptcy. But we said that any attempt to be slightly, 
if only a wee bit, left of the C.C. was folly, and those who stood 


* See Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 19-26.—Ed. 


** Ihid.. p. 40.—Ed. 
+*+ Ibid., pp. 210-11. —E4. 
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left of the C.C. had lost ordinary common sense. We refuse to be 
intimidated by the fact that our enemies rejoice at our slips. 

Our sole strategy now is to become stronger, hence cleverer, 
more sensible, more “opportunistic”, and that is what we must 
tell the masses. But after we shall have won over the masses by 
our reasonableness. we shall use the tactic of offensive in the 
strictest sense of that word. 

Now about the three repons: 

1) The strike of Berlin's municipal workers. Municipal workers 
are mostly conservative people, who belong to the Social-Demo- 
crats of the majority and to the Independent Social-Democratic 
Party: they are well off, but are compelled to strike. 

2) The strike of the textile workers in Lille. 

3) The third fact is the most important. A meeting was held in 
Rome to organise the struggle against the fascists, in which 
56.000 workers took pan—representing all paries—Com- 
munists, socialists and also republicans. Five thousand ex- 
servicemen came to the meeting in their uniforms and not a 
single fascist dared to appear on the street. This shows that there 
is more inflammable material in Europe than we thought. Lazzari 
praised our resolution on tactics. It is an important achievement 
of our congress. If Lazzari admits it, then the thousands of 
workers who back him are bound to come to us, and their leaders 
will not be able to scare them away from us. "Il faut reculer, pour 
mieux sauter” (you have to step back to make a better jump). 
This jump is inevitable, since the situation, objectively, is 
becoming insufferable. 

So we are beginning to apply our new tactic. We mustn't get 
nervy, we cannot be fate, rather we may Start too early, and when 
you ask whether Russia will be able to hold out so long. we 
answer that we are now fighting a war with the petty bourgeoisie. 
with the peasantry, an economic war, which is much more 
dangerous for us than the last war. But as Clausewitz said, the 
element of war is a danger and we have never been out of that 
danger for a moment. I am sure that if we act more cautiously. if 
we make concessions in time, we shall win this war too, even if it 
lasts over three years. 

Summing up: 

1) All of us, unanimously throughout Europe. shall sav that we 
are applying the new tactic, and in this way we shall win the 
masses. 
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2) Co-ordination of the offensive in the most important 
countries: Germany, Czechoslovakia, Italy. We need here prepa- 
ration, constant co-ordination. Europe is pregnant with revolu- 
tion, but it is impossible to make up a calendar of revolution 
beforehand. We in Russia will hold out, not only five years, but 
more. The only correct strategy is the one we have adopted. I am 
confident that we shall win positions for the revolution which the 
Entente wili have nothing to put up against, and that will be the 
beginning of victory on a world scale. 


2 


Šmeral seemed to be pleased with my speech, but he interprets 
it one-sidedly. I said in the committee that in order to find the 
correct line Smeral had to make three steps to the left, and Krei- 
bich one step to the right. Smeral, unfortunately, said nothing 
about taking these steps. Nor did he say anything about his views 
on the situation. Concerning the difficulties, Smeral merely repe- 
ated the old arguments and said nothing new. Smeral said that I 
had dispelled his fears. In the spring he was afraid that the com- 
munist leadership would demand of him untimely action, but 
events dispelled these fears. But what worries us now is this: will 
things really come to the stage of preparation for the offensive in 
Czechoslovakia, or will they be confined merely to talk about dif- 
ficulties. The Left mistake is simply a mistake, it isn’t big and is 
easily rectified. But if the mistake pertains to the resolution to act, 
then this is by no means a small mistake, it is a betrayal. These 
mistakes do not bear comparison. The theory that we shall make 


a revolution, but only after others have acted first, is utterly 
fallacious. 


3 


The retreat made at this Congress can, I think, be compared 
with our actions in 1917 in Russia, and therefore prove that this 
retreat must serve as preparation for the offensive. Our opponents 
will say that we are not saying today what we said before. It will 
do them little good, but the working-class masses will understand 
us if we tell them in what sense the March action is to be consi- 
dered a success and why we criticise its mistakes and say that we 
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should make better preparations in future, I agree with Terracini 
when he says that the interpretations of Šmeral and Burian are 
wrong. If co-ordination is to be understood as our having to wait 
until another country has started, a country that is richer and has 
a bigger population, then this is not a communist interpretation, 
but downright deception. Co-ordination should consist in com- 
rades from other countries knowing exactly what moments are 
significant. The really important interpretation of co-ordination is 
this: the best and quickest imitation of a good example. That of 
the workers of Rome is a good example. 


First published in 1958: Collected Works, Vol. 42, 
first speech in full, second pp. 324-28 

and third in abridged form 

in the journal 

Voprosi Istorii KPSS No. 5 


From NEW TIMES AND OLD MISTAKES 
IN A NEW GUISE 


Every specific tum in history causes some change in the form of 
petty-bourgeois wavering, which always occurs alongside the pro- 
letariat, and which, in one degree or another, always penetrates its 
midst. 

This wavering flows in two “streams”: petty-bourgeois reform- 
ism, i. e., Servility to the bourgeoisie covered by a cloak of senti- 
mental democratic and “Sociai-Democratic phrases and fatuous 
wishes: and petty-bourgeois revolutionism—menacing, blustering 
and boastful in words, but a mere bubble of disunity, disruption 
and brainlessness in deeds. This wavering will inevitably occur 
until the taproot of capitalism is cut. Its form is now changing 
owing to the change taking place in the economic policy of the 
Soviet government. 

The leitmouf of the Mensheviks is: “The Bolsheviks have 
reverted to capitalism: that is where they will meet their end. The 
revolution, including the October Revolution, has turned out to 
be a bourgeois revolution after all! Long live democracy! Long 
live reformism!” Whether this is said in the purely Menshevik 
spinit or in the spirit of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, in the spirit 
of the Second International or in the spirit of the Two-and-a-Half 
Intemational, it amounts to the same thing. 

The leitmotif of semi-anarchists like the German “Communist 
Workers’ Party”, or of that section of our former Workers’ Oppo- 
sition which has left or is becoming estranged from the Party, is: 
“The Bolsheviks have lost faith in the working class.” The slogans 
they deduce from this are more or less akin to the “Kronstadt” 
slogans of the spring of 1921.105 

In contrast to the whining and panic of the philistines from 
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among reformists and of the philistines from among revolu- 
tionaries, the Marxists must weigh the alignment of actual class 
forces and the incontrovertible facts as soberly and as accurately 
as possible. 

Let us recall the main stages of our revolution. The first stage, 
the purely political stage, so to speak, from October 25 to 
January 5, when the Constituent Assembly was dissolved. In a 
matter of ten weeks we did a hundred times more to actually and 
completely destroy the survivals of feudalism in Russia than the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionanes did during the eight 
months they were in power—from February to October 1917. At 
that time, the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionanes in Rus- 
sia, and all the heroes of the Two-and-a-Half International 
abroad, acted as miserable accomplices of reaction. As for the 
anarchists, some stood aloof in perplexity, while others helped us. 
Was the revolution a bourgeois revolution at that time? Of course 
it was, insofar as our function was to complete the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, insofar as there was as yet no class 
struggle among the “peasantry”. But, at the same time, we 
accomplished a great deal over and above the bourgeois revolu- 
tion for the socialist, proletarian revolution: (1) we developed the 
forces of the working class for its utilisation of state power to an 
extent never achieved before; (2) we struck a blow that was felt all 
over the world against the fetishes of petty-bourgeois democracy, 
the Constituent Assembly and bourgeois “liberties” such as free- 
dom of the press for the rich; (3) we created the Soviet type of 
State, which was a gigantic step in advance of 1793 and 1871. 

The second stage. The Brest-Litovsk peace. There was a not of 
revolutionary phrase-mongering against peace—the semi-jingoist 
phrase-mongering of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks, and the “Left” phrase-mongering of a certain section of the 
Bolsheviks. “Since you have made peace with imperialism you 
are doomed,” argued the philistines, some in panic and some with 
malicious glee. But the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Menshe- 
viks made peace with imperialism as participants in the bourgeois 
robbery of the workers. We “made peace”, surrendering to the 
robbers part of our property, only in order to save the workers 
rule, and in order to be able to strike heavier blows at the robbers 
later on. At that time we heard no end of talk about our having 
“lost faith in the forces of the working class’; but we did not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by this phrase-mongenng. 
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The third stage. The civil War, beginning with the Czechoslo- 
vaks and the Constituent Assembly crowd and ending with 
Wrangel, from 1918 to 1920. At the beginning of the war our Red 
Army was non-existent. Judged as a material force, this army is 
even now insignificant compared with the army of any of the 
Entente powers. Nevertheless, we emerged victorious from the 
struggle against the mighty Entente. The alliance between the 
peasants and the workers led by proletarian rule—this achieve- 
ment of epoch-making importance—was raised to an unprece- 
dented level. The Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries acted 
as the accomplices of the monarchy overtly (as Ministers, organ- 
isers and propagandists and covertly (the more “subtle” and 
despicable method adopted by the Chernovs and Martovs, who 
pretended to wash their hands of the affair but actually used their 
pens against us). The anarchists too vacillated helplessly, one 
section of them helping us, while another hindering us by their 
clamour against military discipline or by their scepticism. 

The fourth stage. The Entente is compelled to cease (for how 
long?) its intervention and blockade. Our unprecedentedly dislo- 
cated country is just barely beginning to recover, is only just 
realising the full depth of its ruin, is suffering the most terrible 
hardships—stoppage of industry, crop failures, famine, epidem- 
ics. 

We have risen to the highest and at the same time the most dif- 
ficult stage of our historic struggle. Our enemy at the present 
moment and in the present period is not the same one that faced 
us yesterday. He is not the hordes of whiteguards commanded by 
the landowners and supported by all the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, by the whole international bourgeoisie. 
He is everyday economics in a small-peasant country with a 
ruined large-scale industry. He is the petty-bourgeois element 
which surrounds us like the air, and penetrates deep into the ranks 
of the proletariat. And the proletariat is declassed, i. e., dislodged 
from its class groove. The factories and mills are idle—the prole- 
tanat is weak, scattered, enfeebled. On the other hand, the petty- 
bourgeois element within the country is backed by the whole 
international bourgeoisie, which still retains its power throughout 
the world. 

Is this not enough to make people quail, especially heroes like 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the knights of the 
Two-and-a-Half Intemational, the helpless anarchists and the 
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lovers of “Left” phrases? “The Bolsheviks are reverting to capi- 
talism; the Bolsheviks are done for. Their revolution, too, has not 
gone beyond the confines of a bourgeois revolution.” We hear 
plenty of wails of this sort. 

But we have grown accustomed to them. 

We do not belittle the danger. We look it straight in the face. 
We say to the workers and peasants: The danger is great; more 
solidarity, more staunchness, more coolness; tum the pro-Men- 
shevik and pro-Socialist-Revolutionary panic-mongers and tub- 
thumpers out with contempt. 

The danger is great. The enemy is far stronger than we are 
economically, just as yesterday he was far stronger than we were 
militarily. We know that; and in that knowledge lies our strength. 
We have already done so tremendously much to purge Russia of 
feudalism, to develop all the forces of the workers and peasants, 
to promote the world-wide struggle against imperialism and to 
advance the international proletarian movement, which is freed 
from the banalities and baseness of the Second and Two-and-a- 
Half Internationals, that panicky cries no longer affect us. We 
have more than fully “justified” our revolutionary activity, we 
have shown the whole world by our deeds what proletarian 
revolutionism is capable of in contrast to Menshevik-Socialist- 
Revolutionary “democracy”? and cowardly reformism decked 
with pompous phrases. 

Anyone who fears defeat on the eve of a great struggle can call 
himself a socialist only out of sheer mockery of the workers. 

It is precisely because we are not afraid to look danger in the 
face that we make the best use of our forces for the struggle—we 
weigh the chances more dispassionately, cautiously and 
prudently—we make every concession that will strengthen us and 
break up the forces of the enemy (now even the biggest fool can 
see that the “Brest peace” was a concession that strengthened us 
and dismembered the forces of international imperialism). 


Pravda No. 190, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
pp. 21-25 


August 28, 1921 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


The fourth anniversary of October 25 (November 7) is 
approaching. 

The farther that great day recedes from us, the more clearly we 
see the significance of the proletarian revolution in Russia, and 
the more deeply we reflect upon the practical experience of our 
work as a whole. 

Very briefly and, of course, in very incomplete and rough 
outline, this significance and experience may be summed up as 
follows. 

The direct and immediate objectives of the revolution in Rus- 
sia was a bourgeois-democratic one, namely, to destroy the survi- 
vals of medievalism and sweep them away completely, to purge 
Russia of this barbarism, of this shame, and to remove this im- 
mense obstacle to all culture and progress in our country. 

And we can justifiably pride ourselves on having carried out 
that purge with greater determination and much more rapidly, 
boldly and successfully, and, from the point of view of its effect on 
the masses, much more widely and deeply, than the great French 
Revolution over one hundred and twenty-five years ago. 

Both the anarchists and the petty-bourgeois democrats (i. e., 
the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are the 
Russian counterparts of that international social type) have talked 
and are still talking an incredible lot of nonsense about the rela- 
tion between the bourgeois-democratic revolution and the social- 
ist (that is, proletarian) revolution. The last four years have 
proved to the hilt that our interpretation of Marxism on this point, 
and our estimate of the experience of former revolutions were 
correct. We have consummated the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
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tion as nobody had done before. We are advancing towards the 
socialist revolution consciously, firmly and unswervingly, know- 
ing that it is not separated from the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion by a Chinese Wall, and knowing too that (in the last analysis) 
struggle alone will determine how far we shall advance, what part 
of this immense and lofty task we shall accomplish, and to 
what extent we shall succeed in consolidating our victories. 
Time will show. But we see even now that a tremendous amount— 
tremendous for this ruined, exhausted and backward country— 
has already been done towards the socialist transformation of 
society. 

re us, however, finish what we have to say about the 
bourgeois-democratic content of our revolution. Marxists must 
understand what that means. To explain, let us take a few striking 
examples. 

The bourgeois-democratic content of the revolution means that 
the social relations (system, institutions) of the country are purged 
of medievalism, serfdom, feudalism. 

What were the chief manifestations, survivals, remnants of serf- 
dom in Russia up to 1917? The monarchy, the system of social 
estates, landed proprietorship and land tenure, the status of 
women, religion, and national oppression. Take any one of these 
Augean stables, which, incidentally, were left largely uncleansed 
by all the more advanced states when they accomplished their 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions one hundred and twenty-five, 
two hundred and fifty and more years ago (1649 in England); 
take any of these Augean stables, and you will see that we have 
cleansed them thoroughly. In a matter of ten weeks, from Octo- 
ber 25 (November 7), 1917 to January 5, 1918, when the Con- 
stituent Assembly was dissolved, we accomplished a thousand 
times more in this respect than was accomplished by the 
bourgeois democrats and liberals (the Cadets) and by the petty- 
bourgeois democrats (the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo- 
jutionaries) during the eight months they were in power. 

Those poitroons, gas-bags, vainglorious Narcissuses and petty 
Hamlets brandished their wooden swords—but did not even de- 
stroy the monarchy! We cleansed out all that monarchist muck as 
nobody had ever done before. We left not a stone, not a brick of 
that ancient edifice, the social-estate system (even the most 
advanced countries, such as Britain, France and Germany, have 
not completely eliminated the survivals of that system to this 
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day!), standing. We tore out the deep-seated roots of the social- 
estate system, namely, the remnants of feudalism and serfdom in 
the system of landownership, to the last. “One may argue” (there 
are plenty of quill-drivers, Cadets, Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries abroad to indulge in such arguments) as to what 
“in the long run” will be the outcome of the agrarian reform 
effected by the Great -October Revolution. We have no desire at 
the moment to waste time on such controversies, for we are 
deciding this, as well as the mass of accompanying controversies, 
by struggle. But the fact cannot be denied that the petty-bourgeois 
democrats “compromised” with the landowners, the custodians 
of the traditions of serfdom, for eight months, while we 
completely swept the landowners and all their traditions from 
Russian soil in a few weeks. 

Take religion, or the denial of rights to women, or the oppres- 
sion and inequality of the non-Russian nationalities. These are all 
problems of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. The vulgar 
petty-bourgeois democrats talked about them for eight months. In 
not a single one of the most advanced countries in the world have 
these questions been completely settled on bourgeois-democratic 
lines. In our country they have been settled completely by the 
legislation of the October Revolution. We have fought and are 
fighting religion in earnest. We have granted all the non-Russian 
nationalities their own republics or autonomous regions. We in 
Russia no longer have the base, mean and infamous denial of 
rights to women or inequality of the sexes, that disgusting survival 
of feudalism and medievalism, which is being renovated by 
the avaricious bourgeoisie and the dull-witted and frightened 
petty bourgeoisie in every other country in the world without 
exception. 

All this goes to make up the content of the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution. A hundred and fifty and two hundred and fifty 
years ago the progressive leaders of that revolution (or of those 
revolutions, if we consider each national variety of the one 
general type) promised to rid mankind of medieval privileges, of 
sex inequality, of state privileges for one religion or another (or 
“religious ideas”, “the church” in general), and of national 
inequality. They promised, but did not keep their promises. They 
could not keep them, for they were hindered by their “res- 
pect”——for the “sacred right of private property”. Our proletarian 
revolution was not afflicted with this accursed “respect” for this 
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thrice-accursed medievalism and for the “sacred right of private 
property”. 

But in order to consolidate the achievements of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution for the peoples of Russia, we were obliged 
to go farther; and we did go farther. We solved the problems of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution in passing, as a “by-prod- 
uct” of our main and genuinely proletarian-revolutionary, 
socialist activities. We have always said that reforms are a by- 
product of the revolutionary class struggle. We said—and proved 
it by deeds—that bourgeois-democratic reforms are a by-product 
of the proletarian, i. e., of the socialist revolution. Incidentally, 
the Kautskys, Hilferdings, Martovs, Chernovs, Hillquits, Long- 
uets, MacDonalds, Turatis and other heroes of “‘Two-and-a- 
Half’ Marxism were incapable of understanding this relation 
beween the bourgeois-democratic and the proletarian-socialist 
revolutions. The first develops into the second. The second, in 
passing, solves the problems of the first. The second consolidates 
the work of the first. Struggle, and struggle alone, decides how far 
the second succeeds in outgrowing the first. 

The Soviet system is one of the most vivid proofs, or manifesta- 
tions, of how the one revolution develops into the other. The 
Soviet system provides the maximum of democracy for the 
workers and peasants; at the same time, it marks a break with 
bourgeois democracy and the rise of a new, epoch-making type of 
democracy, namely, proletarian democracy, or the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

Let the curs and swine of the moribund bourgeoisie and of the 
petty-bourgeois democrats who trail behind them heap impreca- 
tions, abuse and derision upon our heads for our reverses and 
mistakes in the work of building up our Soviet system. We do not 
forget for a moment that we have committed and are committing 
numerous mistakes and are suffering numerous reverses. How can 
reverses and mistakes be avoided in a matter so new in the history 
of the world as the building of an unprecedented type of state 
edifice! We shall work steadfastly to set our reverses and mistakes 
right and to improve our practical application of Soviet prin- 
ciples, which is still very, very far from being perfect. But we have 
a right to be and are proud that to us has fallen the good fortune 
to begin the building of a Soviet state, and thereby to usher in a 
new era in world history, the era of the rule of a new class, a class 
which is oppressed in every capitalist country, but which every- 
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where is marching forward towards a new life, towards victory 
over the bourgeoisie, towards the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
towards the emancipation of mankind from the yoke of capital 
and from imperialist wars. 

The question of imperialist wars, of the international policy of 
finance capital which now dominates the whole world, a policy 
that must inevitably engender new imperialist wars, that must 
inevitably cause an extreme intensification of national oppression, 
pillage, brigandry and the strangulation of weak, backward and 
small nationalities by a handful of “advanced” powers—that 
question has been the keystone of all policy in all the countries of 
the globe since 1914. It is a question of life and death for millions 
upon millions of people. It is a question of whether 20,000,000 
people (as compared with the 10,000,000 who were killed in the 
war of 1914-18 and in the supplementary *minor” wars that are 
still going on) are to be slaughtered in the next impenialist war, 
which the bourgeoisie are preparing, and which is growing out of 
capitalism before our very eyes. It is a question of whether in that 
future war, which is inevitable (if capitalism continues to exist), 
60,000,000 people are to be maimed (compared with the 
30,000,000 maimed in 1914-18). In this question, too, our 
October Revolution marked the beginning of a new era in world 
history. The lackeys of the bourgeoisie and its yes-men—the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, and the petty- 
bourgeois, allegedly “socialist”, democrats all over the 
world—dended our slogan “convert the imperialist war into a 
civil war”. But that slogan proved to be the truth—it was the only 
truth, unpleasant, blunt, naked and brutal, but nevertheless the 
truth, as against the host of most refined jingoist and pacifist lies. 
Those lies are being dispelled. The Brest peace has been exposed. 
And with every passing day the significance and consequences of 
a peace that is even worse than the Brest peace—the peace of 
Versailles—are being more relentlessly exposed. And the millions 
who are thinking about the causes of the recent war and of the 
approaching future war are more and more clearly realising the 
grim and inexorable truth that it is impossible to escape impe- 
rialist war, and imperialist peace (if the old orthography were still 
in use, I would have written the word mir in two ways, to give it 
both its meanings)* which inevitably engenders imperialist war, 


* In Russian, the word mir has two meanings (world and peace) and had 
two different spellings in the old orthography.—7r. 
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that it is impossible to escape that inferno, except by a Bolshevik 
struggle and a Bolshevik revolution. 

Let the bourgeoisie and the pacifists, the generals and the petty 
bourgeoisie, the capitalists and the philistines, the pious Chris- 
tians and the knights of the Second and the Two-and-a-Half 
Internationals vent their fury against that revolution, No torrents 
of abuse, calumnies and lies can enable them to conceal the 
historic fact that for the first time in hundreds and thousands of 
years the slaves have replied to a war between slave-owners by 
openly proclaiming the slogan: “Convert this war between slave- 
owners for the division of their loot into a war of the slaves of all 
nations against the slave-owners of all nations.” 

For the first time in hundreds and thousands of years that 
slogan has grown from a vague and helpless waiting into a clear 
and definite political programme, into an effective struggle waged 
by millions of oppressed people under the leadership of the prole- 
tariat; it has grown into the first victory of the proletariat, the first 
victory in the struggle to abolish war and to unite the workers of 
all countries against the united bourgeoisie of different nations, 
against the bourgeoisie that makes peace and war at the expense 
of the slaves of capital, the wage-workers, the peasants, the 
working people. 

This first victory is nor yet the final victory, and it was achieved 
by our October Revolution at the price of incredible difficulties 
and hardships, at the price of unprecedented suffering accom- 
panied by a series of serious reverses and mistakes on our part. 
How could a single backward people be expected to frustrate the 
imperialist wars of the most powerful and most developed 
countries of the world without sustaining reverses and without 
committing mistakes! We are not afraid to admit our mistakes 
and shall examine them dispassionately in order to leam how to 
correct them. But the fact remains that for the first time in 
hundreds and thousands of years the promise “to reply” to war 
between the slave-owners by a revolution of the slaves directed 
against all the slave-owners has been completely fulfilled—and is 
being fulfilled despite all difficulties. 

We have made the start. When, at what date and time, and the 
proletarians of which nation will complete this process is not 
important. The important thing is that the ice has been broken: 
the road is open, the way has been shown. 

Gentlemen, capitalists of all countries, keep up your hypoj 
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critical pretence of “defending the fatherland’—the Japanese 
fatherland against the American, the American against the Japa- 
nese, the French against the British, and so.forth! Gentlemen, 
knights of the Second and Two-and-a-Half Internationals, paci- 
fist petty bourgeoisie and philistines of the entire world, go on 
“evading” the question of how to combat imperialist wars by 
issuing new “Basle Manifestos” (on the model of the Basle Mani- 
festo of 1912). The first Bolshevik revolution has wrested the first 
hundred million people of this earth from the clutches of impe- 
rialist war and the imperialist world. Subsequent revolutions will 
deliver the rest of mankind from such wars and from such a 
world. 

Our last, but most important and most difficult task, the 
one we have done least about, is economic development, the 
laying of economic foundations for the new, socialist edifice on the 
site of the demolished feudal edifice and the semi-demolished 
Capitalist edifice. It is in this most important and most difficult 
task that we have sustained the greatest number of reverses and 
have made most mistakes. How could anyone expect that a task 
So new to the world could be begun without reverses and without 
mistakes! But we have begun it. We shall continue it. At this very 
moment we are, by our New Economic Policy, correcting a 
number of our mistakes. We are learning how to continue erecting 
the socialist edifice in a small-peasant country without commit- 
ting such mistakes. 

The difficulties are immense. But we are accustomed to 
grappling with immense difficulties. Not for nothing do our 
enemies call us “stone-hard” and exponents of a ‘“‘firm-line 
policy”. But we have also learned, at least to some extent, another 
art that is essential in revolution, namely, flexibility, the ability to 
effect swift and sudden changes of tactics if changes in objective 
conditions demand them, and to choose another path for the 
achievement of our goal if the former path proves to be 
inexpedient or impossible at the given moment. 

Borne along on the crest of the wave of enthusiasm, rousing 
first the political enthusiasm and then the military enthusiasm of 
the people, we expected to accomplish economic tasks just as 
great as the political and military tasks we had accomplished by 
relying directly on this enthusiasm. We expected—or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that we presumed without having given it 
adequate consideration—to be able to organise the state produc- 
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tion and the state distribution of products on communist lines in 
a small-peasant country directly as ordered by the proletarian 
state. Experience has proved that we were wrong. It appears that 
a number of transitional stages were necessary—state capitalism 
and socialism—in order to prepare—to prepare by many years of 
effort—for the transition to communism. Not directly relying on 
enthusiasm, but aided by the enthusiasm engendered by the great 
revolution, and on the basis of personal interest. personal incen- 
tive and business principles. we must first set to work in this small- 
peasant country to build solid ganyways to socialism by way of 
State capitalism. Otherwise we shall never get to communism, we 
shall never bring scores of millions of people to communism. That 
is what experience, the objective course of the development of the 
revolution, has taught us. 

And we, who during these three or four years have learned a 
little to make abrupt changes of front (when abrupt changes of 
front are needed), have begun zealously, attentively and sedu- 
lously (although still not zealously, attentively and sedulously 
enough) to learn to make a new change of front, namely, the 
New Economic Policy. The proletarian state must become a 
cautious, assiduous and shrewd “businessman”, a punctilious 
wholesale merchant—otherwise it wil] never succeed in putting 
this small-peasant country economically on its feet. Under 
existing conditions, living as we are side by side with the capitalist 
(for the time being capitalist) West, there is no other way of 
progressing to communism. A wholesale merchant seems to be an 
economic type as remote from communism as heaven from earth. 
But that is one of the contradictions which, in actual life, lead 
from a small-peasant economy via state capitalism to socialism. 
Personal incentive will step up production; we must increase 
production first and foremost and at all costs. Wholesale trade 
economically unites millions of small peasants: it gives them a 
personal incentive, links them up and leads them to the next step, 
namely, to various forms of association and alliance in the 
process of production itself. We have already started the 
necessary changes in our economic policy and already have some 
successes to our credit; true, they are small and partial, but 
nonetheless they are successes. In this new field of “tuition” we 
are already finishing our preparatory class. By persistent and 
assiduous study, by making practical experience the test of every 
step we take, by not fearing to alter over and over again what we 
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have already begun, by correcting our mistakes and most 
carefully analysing their significance, we shall pass to the higher 
classes. We shail go through the whole “course”, although the 
present state of worid economics and world politics has made that 
course much longer and much more difficult than we would have 
liked. No matter at what cost, no matter how severe the hardships 
of the transition period may be—despite disaster, famine and 
ruin—we shall not flinch; we shall triumphantly carry our cause 
to its goal. 


October 14, 1921 


Pravda No. 234, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
October 18, 1921 pp. 51-59 
Signed: N. Lenin 


From THE IMPORTANCE OF GOLD NOW 
AND AFTER THE COMPLETE VICTORY 
OF SOCIALISM 


The best way to celebrate the anniversary of a great revolution 
is to concentrate attention on its unsolved problems. It is partic- 
ularly appropriate and necessary to celebrate the revolution in 
this way at a time when we are faced with fundamental problems 
that the revolution has not yet solved, and when we must master 
something new (from the point of view of what the revolution has 
accomplished up to now) for the solution of these problems. 

What is new for our revolution at the present time is the need 
for a “reformist”, gradual, cautious and round-about approach to 
the solution of the fundamental problems of economic develop- 
ment. This “novelty” gives rise to a number of questions, per- 
plexities and doubts in both theory and practice. 

A theoretical question. How can we explain the transition from 
a series of extremely revolutionary actions to extremely ‘‘reform- 
ist” actions in the same field at a time when the revolution as a 
whole is making victorious progress? Does it not imply a “sur- 
render of positions”, an “admission of defeat”, or something of 
that sort? Of course, our enemies—from the semi-feudal type of 
reactionaries to the Mensheviks or other knights of the Two-and- 
a-Half Intemational—say that it does. They would not be 
enemies if they did not shout something of the sort on every 
pretext, and even without any pretext. The touching unanimity 
that prevails on this question among all parties, from the feudal 
reactionaries to the Mensheviks, is only further proof that all these 
parties constitute “one reactionary mass” opposed to the prole- 
tarian revolution (as Engels foresaw in his letters to Bebel of 1875 
and 18841°—hbe it said in parenthesis). 

But there is “perplexity”, shall we say, among friends, too. 
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Restore large-scale industry, organise the direct exchange of its 
goods for the produce of small-peasant farming, and thus assist 
the socialisation of the latter. For the purpose of restoring large- 
scale industry, borrow from the peasants a certain quantity of 
foodstuffs andraw materials by requisitioning—this was the plan 
(or method, system) that we followed for more than three years, 
up to the spring of 1921. This was a revolutionary approach to 
the problem—to break up the old social-economic system com- 
pletely at one stroke and to substitute a new one for it. 

Since the spring of 1921, instead of this approach, plan, 
method, or mode of action, we have been adopting (we have not 
yet “adopted” but are still “adopting”, and have not yet fully 
realised it) a totally different method, a reformist type of method: 
Not to break up the old social-economic system—trade, petty 
production, petty proprietorship, capitalism—but to revive trade, 
petty proprietorship, capitalism, while cautiously and gradually 
getting the upper hand over them, or making it possible to subject 
them to state regulation only to the extent that they revive. 

That is an entirely different approach to the problem. 

Compared with the previous, revolutionary, appraach, it is a 
reformist approach (revolution is a change which breaks the old 
order to its very foundations, and not one that cautiously, slowly 
and gradually remodels it, taking care to break as little as 
possible), 

The question that arises is this. If, after trying revolutionary 
methods, you find they have failed and adopt reformist methods, 
does it not prove that you are declaring the revolution to have 
been a mistake in general? Does it not prove that you should not 
have started with the revolution but should have started with 
reforms and confined yourselves to them? 

That is the conclusion which the Mensheviks and others like 
them have drawn. But this conclusion is either sophistry, a mere 
fraud perpetrated by case-hardened politicians, or it is the child- 
ishness of political tyros. The greatest, perhaps the only danger to 
the genuine revolutionary is that of exaggerated revolutionism, 
ignoring the limits and conditions in which revolutionary methods 
are appropnate and can be successfully employed. True revo- 
lutionaries have mostly come a cropper when they began to write 
“revolution” with a capital R, to elevate “revolution” to 
something almost divine, to lose their heads, to lose the ability to 
reflect, weigh and ascertain in the coolest and most dispassionate 
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manner at what moment, under what circumstances and in which 
sphere of action you must act in a revolutionary manner, and at 
what moment, under what circumstances and in which sphere you 
must turn to reformist action. True revolutionaries will perish (not 
that they will be defeated from outside, but that their work will 
suffer internal collapse) only if they abandon their sober outlook 
and take it into their heads that the “great, victorious, world” 
revolution can and must solve all problems in a revolutionary 
manner under all circumstances and in all spheres of action. If 
they do this, their doom is certain. 

Whoever gets such ideas into his head is lost because he has 
foolish ideas about a fundamental problem; and in a fierce war 
(and revolution is the fiercest sort of war) the penalty for folly is 
defeat. 

What grounds are there for assuming that the “great, 
victorious, world” revolution can and must employ only revolu- 
tionary methods? There are none at all. The assumption is a pure 
fallacy; this can be proved by purely theoretical propositions if we 
stick to Marxism. The experience of our revolution also shows 
that it is a fallacy. From the theoretical point of view—foolish 
things are done in time of revolution just as at any other time, said 
Engels, and he was right.1°7 We must try to do as few foolish 
things as possible, and rectify those that are done as quickly as 
possible, and we must, as soberly as we can, estimate which prob- 
lems can be solved by revolutionary methods at any given time 
and which cannot. From the point of view of our practical expe- 
rience the Brest peace was an example of action that was not 
revolutionary at all; it was reformist, and even worse, because it 
was a retreat, whereas, as a general rule, reformist action 
advances slowly, cautiously, gradually, and does not move back- 
ward. The proof that our tactics in concluding the Brest peace 
were correct is now so complete, so obvious to all and generally 
admitted, that there is no need to say any more about it. 

Our revolution has completed only its bourgeois-democratic 
work; and we have every right to be proud of this. The proletarian 
or socialist part of its work may be summed up in three main 
points: 1) The revolutionary withdrawal from the imperialist 
world war; the exposure and halting of the slaughter organised by 
the two world groups of capitalist predators—for our part we 
have done this in full; others could have done it only if there had 
been a revolution in a number of advanced countries. 2) The 
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establishment of the Soviet System, as a form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. An epoch-making change has been made. The 
era of bourgeois-democratic parliamentarism has come to an end. 
A new chapter in world history—the era of proletarian dictator- 
ship—has been opened. The Soviet system and all forms of prole- 
tarian dictatorship will have the finishing touches put to them and 
be completed only by the efforts of a number of countries. There 
is still a great deal we have not done in this field. It would be 
unpardonable to lose sight of this. Again and again we shall have 
to improve the work, redo it, start from the beginning. Every step 
onward and upward that we take in developing our productive 
forces and our culture must be accompanied by the work of 
improving and altering our Soviet system—we are still low in the 
scale of economics and culture. Much will have to be altered, and 
to be “embarrassed” by this would be absurd (if not worse). 
3) The creation of the economic basis of the socialist system; the 
main features of what is most important, most fundamental, have 
not yet been completed. This, however, is our soundest basis, 
soundest from the point of view of principle and from the prac- 
tical point of view of the R.S.F.S.R. today and from the intema- 
tional point of view. 

Since the main features of this basis have not yet been 
completed we must concentrate all our attention upon it. The 
difficulty here lies in the form of the transition. 

In April 1918, in my /mmediate Tasks of the Soviet Govern- 
ment,* I wrote: 

“It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of 
socialism or a Communist in general. You must be able at each 
particular moment to find the particular link in the chain which 
you must grasp with all your might in order to hold the whole 
chain and to prepare firmly for the transition to the next link; the 
order of the links, their form, the manner in which they are linked 
together, their ditterence from each other in the historical chain of 
events are not as simple and not as senseless as those in an 
ordinary chain made by a smith.” 

At the present time in the sphere of activity with which we are 
dealing, this link is the revival of home trade under proper state 
regulation (direction). Trade is the “link” in the historical chain 


* See Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp 275-76—Ed. 
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of events, in the transitional forms of our socialist construction in 
1921-22, which we, the proletarian government, we, the ruling 
Communist Party, “must grasp with all our might’. 1f we “grasp” 
this link firmly enough now we shall certainly control the whole 
chain in the very near future. If we do not, we shall not control the 
whole chain, we shall not create the foundation for socialist social 
and economic relations. 


Written on November 5, 1921 Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
Published in Pravda No. 251. pp. 109-13 

November 6-7, 1921 

Signed: N. Lenin 
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SPEECH AT A MEETING OF THE PROKHOROV 
TEXTILE MILLS WORKERS, HELD TO MARK 
THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION 
NOVEMBER 6, 192118 


BRIEF NEWSPAPER REPORT 


(The entire audience rises. Prolonged applause.) If we glance 
back over the past four years we see that in no country of the 
world but Russia have the proletariat won complete victory over 
the bourgeoisie. But if we have been successful it is only because 
the peasants and workers knew they were fighting for their land 
and their rule. The war against Denikin, Wrangel and Kolchak 
was the first occasion in history when the working people fought 
successfully against their oppressors. The second cause of our 
victory is that the Entente could not fling sufficient numbers of 
loyal troops against Russia, as the soldiers of France and the 
sailors of Britain did not want to go and oppress their brothers. 

Four years have enabled us to perform a miracle without paral- 
lel, in that a starving, weak and half-ruined country has defeated 
its enemies—the mighty capitalist countries. 

We have won a strong position for ourselves in the world, one 
without parallel and totally unforeseen. What still remains is the 
tremendous task of setting our national economy going. All that 
we have achieved goes to show that we base ourselves on the most 
wonderful force in the world—that of the workers and peasants. 
This makes us confident that we shall meet our next anniversary 
with victory on the labour front. 


Pravda No. 252, Collected Works, Voi. 33, 
November 9, 1921 p. 117 


SPEECH AT A MEETING OF WORKING MEN 
AND WOMEN, RED ARMY MEN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
OF KHAMOVNIKI DISTRICT, MOSCOW, 

HELD TO MARK THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
NOVEMBER 7, 1921 


(The orchestra plays “The Internationale”. General applause.) 
Comrades, I cannot share with you reminiscences that would be 
as instructive and interesting as those of the comrades who were 
present in Moscow and personally engaged in this or that struggle. 
I was not in Moscow at the time, so I think I shall confine myself 
to a brief message of greetings. 

One of the previous comrades finished his speech with an 
appeal for the workers themselves to work hard in trade union 
and Soviet bodies and to put all their energies into that work. I 
should like to support that appeal. 

Comrades, during these four years we have experienced an 
unparalleled struggle. And had we been told four years ago that 
the foreign worker was not so near to world revolution, that we 
would have to wage bitter civil war for three years, nobody at that 
time would have believed that we would withstand it. However, 
even though we were attacked on all sides, we withstood the 
onslaught, and if we succeeded in doing so it was not because 
some miracle took place (for intelligent people don’t believe in 
miracles), but because the troops that were sent against us were 
unreliable. Had the British not departed from Archangel and the 
French sailors not left Odessa, and had the foreign worker dressed 
in soldier’s uniform and sent against us not become a sympathiser 
of Soviet rule. we would not be guaranteed even now against the 
possibility of an offensive against us. But we are not afraid of that, 
because we know that we have many allies in every country. And 
the comrade who appealed to‘ you here to work as a team was 
right, and I whole-heartedly support him, because you know that 
famine has attacked us at our most difficult hour, and the capital- 
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ists of the whole world are trying to use this situation to drive us 
into bondage. But there are masses of workers who are making it 
possible for us to carry on the fight against them. 

Take, for example, the seed help being given to the peasants. 
You know that the surplus-food appropriation system has been 
replaced by a tax in kind, and you can now see how well that tax 
and the seed loan are coming in. 

The other day we discussed how to help the peasants of the 
famine-stricken areas to sow the spring-crop fields, and we found 
that the quantity of seeds possessed by the state is far from 
enough to sow even as much as was sown this year. To do that the 
State needs 30 million poods of grain, whereas the tax in kind will 
only yield us 15 million poods, so that we shall have to buy the 
remaining 15 million poods abroad. Lately we have seen that the 
British bourgeoisie are campaigning for the cancellation of the 
trade agreement with Soviet Russia, but the British workers are 
opposed to that. We know that agreements are being concluded 
with other countries, and difficult as it may be to purchase 15 mil- 
lion poods of grain, we shall be able to do so. 

In all foreign countries we see industrial crises and unemploy- 
ment on a huge scale. Germany, crushed by the shameless 
Versailles Treaty,!°9 has been forced for long out of the interna- 
tional arena. She has been crushed to such an extent by the 
Versailles peace that she cannot trade. The Allies concluded the 
unprecedented Versailles peace, and in spite of it are perishing 
themselves. 

Our economic position is improving with every passing day. 

What I would ask is that you respond to the previous comrade’s 
appeal and work harder inside our country. The necessity for 
doing so must be fully appreciated, for we are working to improve 
the peasants’ husbandry, and that requires far greater efforts than 
before. We are confident that we shall be able to do this. 
(Applause. The orchestra plays “The Internationale’’.) 


Published for the first time Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
in 1950 in V. I. Lenin's pp. 118-19 

Collected Works, 

4th Russ. Ed.,Vol 33 
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From NOTES OF A PUBLICIST 


ON ASCENDING A HIGH MOUNTAIN; 
THE HARM OF DESPONDENCY; 
THE UTILITY OF TRADE; 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE MENSHEVIKS, ETC. 


H 
WITHOUT METAPHORS 


An analogy is not proof. Every analogy is lame. These are 
incontrovertible and common truths; but it would do no harm to 
recall them in order to see the limits of every analogy more 
clearly. 

Russia's proletariat rose to a gigantic height in its revolution, 
not only when it is compared with 1789 and 1793, but also when 
compared with 1871. We must take stock of what we have done 
and what we have not as dispassionatcly, as clearly and as 
concretely as possible. If we do that we shall be able to keep clear 
heads. We shall not suffer from nausea, illusions, or despondency. 


We wound up the bourgeois-democratic revolution more tho- 
roughly than had ever been done before anywhere in the world. 
That is a great gain, and no power on earth can deprive us of it. 

We accomplished the task of getting out of the most reactionary 
imperialist war in a revolutionary way. That, too, is a gain no 
power on earth can deprive us of, it is a gain which is all the more 
valuable for the reason that reactionary imperialist massacres are 
inevitable in the not distant future if capitalism continues to exist, 
and the people of the twentieth century will not be so easily satis- 
fied with a second edition of the “Basle Manifesto”, with which 
the renegades, the heroes of the Second and the Two-and-a-Half 
Internationals, fooled themselves and the workers in 1912 and 
1914-18. 

We have created a Soviet type of state and by that we have 
ushered in a new era in world history, the era of the political rule 
of the proletariat, which is to supersede the era of bourgeois rule. 
Nobody can deprive us of this, either, although the Soviet type of 
state will have the finishing touches put to it only with the aid of 
the practical experience of the working class of several countries. 
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But we have not finished building even the foundations of 
socialist economy and the hostile powers of moribund capitalism 
can still deprive us of that. We must clearly appreciate this and 
frankly admit it; for there is nothing more dangerous than illu- 
sions (and vertigo, particularly at high altitudes). And there is 
absolutely nothing terrible, nothing that should give legitimate 
grounds for the slightest despondency, in admitting this bitter 
truth; for we have always urged and reiterated the elementary 
truth of Marxism—that the joint efforts of the workers of several 
advanced countries are needed for the victory of socialism. We 
are still alone and in a backward country, a country that was 
ruined more than others, but we have accomplished a great deal. 
More than that—we have preserved intact the army of the revolu- 
tionary proletarian forces; we have preserved its manoeuvring 
ability; we have kept clear heads and can soberly calculate where, 
when and how far to retreat (in order to leap further forward); 
where, when and how to set to work to alter what has remained 
unfinished. Those Communists are doomed who imagine that it is 
possible to finish such an epoch-making undertaking as complet- 
ing the foundations of socialist economy (particularily in a small- 
peasant country) without making mistakes, without retreats, with- 
out numerous alterations to what is unfinished or wrongly done. 
Communists who have no illusions, who do not give way to 
despondency, and who preserve their strength and flexibility “to 
begin from the beginning” over and over again in approaching an 
extremely difficult task, are not doomed (and in all probability 
will not perish). 

And still less permissible is it for us to give way to the slightest 
degree of despondency; we have still less grounds for doing so 
because, notwithstanding the ruin, poverty, backwardness and 
starvation prevailing in our country, in the economics that 
prepare the way for socialism we have begun to make progress, 
while side by side with us, all over the world, countries which are 
more advanced, and a thousand times wealthier and militarily 
stronger than we are, are still retrogressing in their own vaunted, 


familiar, capitalist economic field, in which they have worked for 
centuries. 


Written at the end of Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
February 1922 pp. 205-07 

First published in Pravda 

No. 87, April 16, 1924 


ELEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE R.C.P.(B.))'° 
MARCH 27-APRIL 2, 1922 


From POLITICAL REPORT 
OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE R.C.P.(B.) 
MARCH 27 


I think that in discussing our revolution and weighing up its 
prospects, we must carefully single out the problems which the 
revolution has solved completely and which have irrevocably 
gone down in history as an epoch-making departure from capital- 
ism. Our revolution has such solutions to its credit. Let the 
Mensheviks and Otto Bauer of the Two-and-a-Half International 
shout: “Theirs is a bourgeois revolution.” We say that our task 
was to consummate the bourgeois revolution. As a certain 
whiteguard newspaper expressed it: Dung had accumulated in 
our state institutions for four hundred years; but we cleaned it all 
out in four years. This is the great service we rendered. What have 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries done? Nothing. 
The dung of medievalism has not been cleared out either in our 
country, or even in advanced, enlightened Germany. Yet they 
reproach us for doing what stands very much to our credit. The 
fact that we have consummated the revolution ts an achievement 
that can never be expunged from our record. 

War is now in the air. The trade unions, for example, the 
reformist trade unions, are passing resolutions against war and 
are threatening to call strikes in opposition to war. Recently, if I 
am not mistaken, I read a report in the newspapers to the effect 
that a certain very good Communist delivered an anti-war speech 
in the French Chamber of Deputies in the course of which he 
stated that the workers would prefer to rise in revolt rather than 
go to war. This question cannot be formulated in the way we 
formulated it in 1912, when the Basle Manifesto was issued. The 
Russian revolution alone has shown how it is possible to emerge 
from war, and what effort this entails. It showed what emerging 
from a reactionary war by revolutionary methods means. Reac- 
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tionary imperialist wars are inevitable in all parts of the world; 
and in solving problems of this sort mankind cannot and will not 
forget that tens of millions were slaughtered then, and will be 
slaughtered again if war breaks out. We are living in the twentieth 
century, and the only nation that emerged from a reactionary war 
by revolutionary methods not for the benefit of a particular 
government, but by overthrowing it, was the Russian nation, and 
it was the Russian revolution that extricated it. What has been 
won by the Russian revolution is irrevocable. No power on earth 
can erase that; nor can any power on earth erase the fact that the 
Soviet state has been created. This is a historic victory. For 
hundreds of years states have been built according to the 
bourgeois model, and for the first time a non-bourgeois form of 
state has been discovered. Our machinery of government may be 
faulty, but it is said that the first steam engine that was invented 
was. also faulty. No one even knows whether it worked or not, but 
that is not the important point; the important point is that it was 
invented. Even assuming that the first steam engine was of no use, 
the fact is that we now have steam engines. Even if our machinery 
of government is very faulty, the fact remains that it has been 
created; the greatest invention in history has been made; a prole- 
tarian type of state has been created. Therefore, let all Europe, let 
thousands of bourgeois newspapers broadcast news about the 
horrors and poverty that prevail in our country, about suffering 
being the sole lot of the working people in our country; the 
workers all over the world are still drawn towards the Soviet state. 
These are the great and irrevocable gains that we have achieved. 
But for us, members of the Communist Party, this meant only 
opening the door. We are now confronted with the task of laying 
the foundations of socialist economy. Has this been done? No, it 
has not. We still lack the socialist foundation. Those Communists 
who imagine that we have it are greatly mistaken. The whole 
point is to distinguish firmly, clearly and dispassionately what 
Constitutes the historic service rendered by the Russian revolution 
from what we do very badly, from what has not yet been created, 
and what we Shall have to redo many times yet. 

Political events are always very confused and complicated. 
They can be compared with a chain. To hold the whole chain you 
must grasp the main link. Not a link chosen at random. What was 
the central event in 1917? Withdrawal from the war. The entire 
nation demanded this, and it overshadowed everything. Revolu- 
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tionary Russia accomplished this withdrawal from the war. It cost 
tremendous effort; but the major demand of the people was satis- 
fied, and that brought us victory for many years. The people 
realised, the peasants saw, every soldier returning from the front 
understood perfectly well that the Soviet government was a more 
democratic government, one that stood closer to the working 
people. No matter how many outrageous and absurd things we 
may have done in other spheres, the fact that we realised what the 
main task was proved that everything was right. 

What was the key feature of 1919 and 1920? Military resist- 
ance. The all-powerful Entente was marching against us, was at 
our throats. No propaganda was required there. Every non-Party 
peasant understood what was going on. The landowners were 
coming back. The Communists knew how to fight them. That is 
why, taken in the mass, the peasants followed the lead of the 
Communists; that is why we were victorious. 

In 1921, the key feature was an orderly retreat. This required 
stern discipline. The Workers’ Opposition said: ‘You are under- 
rating the workers; the workers should display greater initiative.” 
But initiative had to be displayed then by retreating in good order 
and by maintaining strict discipline. Anyone who introduced an 
undertone of panic or insubordination would have doomed the 
revolution to defeat; for there is nothing more difficult than 
retreating with people who have been accustomed to victory, who 
are imbued with revolutionary views and ideals, and who, in their 
hearts, regard every retreat as a disgraceful matter. The greatest 
danger was the violation of good order, and the greatest task was 
to maintain good order. 

And what is the key feature now? The key feature now—and | 
would like to sum up my report with this—is not that we have 
changed our line of policy. An incredible lot of nonsense is being 
talked about this in connection with NEP. It is all hot air, 
pernicious twaddle. In connection with NEP some people are 
beginning to fuss around, proposing to re-organise our govern- 
ment departments and to form new ones. All this is pernicious 
twaddle. In the present situation the key feature is people, the 
proper choice of people. A revolutionary who is accustomed to 
struggle against petty reformists and uplift educators finds it hard 
to understand this. Soberly weighed up, the political conclusion to 
be drawn from the present situation is that we have advanced so 
far that we cannot hold all the positions; and we need not hold 
them all. 
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Internationally our position has improved vastly these last few 
years. The Soviet type of state is our achievement, it is a step 
forward in human progress; and the information the Communist 
Intemational receives from every country every day corroborates 
this. Nobody has the slightest doubt about that. From the point of 
view of practical work, however, the position is that unless the 
Communists render the masses of the peasants practical assist- 
ance they will lose their support. Passing laws, passing better 
decrees, etc., is not now the main object of our attention. There 
was a time when the passing of decrees was a form of propa- 
ganda. People used to laugh at us and say that the Bolsheviks do 
not realise that their decrees are not being carried out; the entire 
whiteguard press was full of jeers on that score. But at that period 
this passing of decrees was quite justified. We Bolsheviks had just 
taken power, and we said to the peasant, to the worker: “Here is 
a decree; this is how we would like to have the state administered. 
Try it!” From the very outset we gave the ordinary workers and 
peasants an idea of our policy in the form of decrees. The result 
was the enormous confidence we enjoyed and now enjoy among 
the masses of the people. This was an essential period at the 
beginning of the revolution; without it we should not have risen 
on the crest of the revolutionary wave; we should have wallowed 
in its trough. Without it we should not have won the confidence of 
all the workers and peasants who wanted to build their lives on 
new lines. But this period has passed, and we refuse to understand 
this. Now the peasants and workers will laugh at us if we order 
this or that government department to be formed or re-organised. 
The ordinary workers and peasants will display no interest in this 
now, and they will be right, because this is not the central task 
today. This is not the sort of thing‘with which we Communists 
should now go to the people. Although we who are engaged in 
government departments are always overwhelmed with so many 
petty affairs, this is not the link that we must grasp, this is not the 
key feature. The key feature is that we have not got the right men 
in the right places; that responsible Communists who acquitted 
themselves magnificently during the revolution have been given 
commercial and industrial functions about which they know noth- 
ing; and they prevent us from seeing the truth, for rogues and 
rascals hide magnificently behind their backs. The trouble is that 
we have no such thing as practical control of how things have 
been done. This is a prosaic job, a small job; these are petty 
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affairs. But after the greatest political change in history, bearing 
in mind that for a time we shall have to live in the midst of the 
capitalist system, the key feature now is not politics in the narrow 
sense of the word (what we read in the newspapers is just political 
fireworks; there is nothing socialist in it at all), the key feature is 
not resolutions, not departments and not re-organisation. As long 
as these things are necessary we shall do them, but don’t go to the 
people with them. Choose the proper men and introduce practical 
control. That is what the people will appreciate. 

In the sea of people we are after all but a drop in the ocean, and 
we can administer only when we express correctly what the 
people are conscious of. Unless we do this the Communist Party 
will not lead the proletariat, the proletariat will not lead the 
masses, and the whole machine will collapse. The chief thing the 
people, all the working people, want today is nothing but help in 
their desperate hunger and need; they want to be shown that the 
improvement needed by the peasants is really taking place in the 
form they are accustomed to. The peasant knows and is accus- 
tomed to the market and trade. We were unable to introduce 
direct communist distribution. We lacked the factories and their 
equipment for this. That being the case, we must provide the 
peasants with what they need through the medium of trade, and 
provide it as well as the capitalist did, otherwise the people will 
not tolerate such an administration. This is the key to the situa- 
tion; and unless something unexpected arises, this, given three 
conditions, should be the central feature of our activities in 1922. 

The first condition is that there shal] be no intervention. We are 
doing all we can in the diplomatic field to avoid it; nevertheless, 
it may occur any day. We must really be on the alert, and we must 
agree to make certain big sacrifices for the sake of the Red Army, 
within definite limits, of course. We are confronted by the entire 
bourgeois world, which is only seeking a way in which to strangle 
us. Our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries are nothing 
more nor less than the agents of this bourgeoisie. Such is their 
political status. 

The second condition is that the financial crisis shall not be too 
severe. The crisis is approaching. You will hear about that when 
we discuss financial policy. If it is too severe and rigorous we shall 
have to revise many things again and concentrate all efforts on 
one thing. If it is not too severe it may even be useful; it will give 
the Communists in all the state trusts a good shaking; only we 
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must not forget to do it. The financial crisis will shake up govern- 
ment departments and industrial enterprises, and those that are 
not equal to their task will be the first to burst; only we must take 
care that all the blame for this is not thrown on the specialists 
while the responsible Communists are praised for being very good 
fellows who have fought at the fronts and have always worked 
well. Thus, if the financial crisis is not too severe we can derive 
some benefit from it and comb the ranks of the responsible 
Communists engaged in the business departments not in the way 
the Central Control Commission and the Central Verification 
Commission!!! comb them, but very thoroughly. 

The third condition is that we shall make no political mistakes 
in this period. Of course, if we do make political mistakes all our 
work of economic construction will be disrupted and we shall 
land ourselves in controversies about how to rectify them and 
what direction to pursue. But if we make no sad mistakes, the key 
feature in the near future will be not decrees and politics in the 
narrow sense of the word, not departments and their organisa- 
tion—the responsible Communists and the Soviet institutions will 
deal with these things whenever necesšary—the main thing in all 
our activities will be choosing the right people and making sure 
that decisions are carried out. If, in this respect, we learn 
something practical, if we do something practically useful, we 
shall again overcome all difficulties. 


Newspaper report published Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
on March 28, 1922 pp. 300-06 

in /zvestia VTsIK No. 70, 

March 28 and 29, in Pravda 

Nos. 70 and 71 


From ON THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF PRAVDA 


It is ten years since Pravda, the legal—iegal even under tsarist 
law—Bolshevik daily paper,!!2 was founded. This decade was 
preceded by, approximately, another decade: nine years (1903- 
12) since the emergence of Bolshevism, or thirteen years (1900- 
12), if we count from the founding in 1900 of the “Bolshevik- 
oriented” old /skra. 

The tenth anniversary of a Bolshevik daily published in 
Russia.... Only ten years have elapsed! But measured in terms of 
our struggle and movement they are equal to a hundred years. 
For the pace of social development in the past five years has been 
positively staggering if we apply the old yardstick of European 
philistines like the heroes of the Second and Two-and-a-Half 
Intemationals. These civilised philistines are accustomed to 
regard as “natural” a situation in which hundreds of millions of 
people (over a thousand million, to be exact) in the colonies and 
in semi-dependent and poor countries tolerate the treatment 
meted out to Indians or Chinese, tolerate incredible exploitation 
and outright depredation, and hunger, and violence, and hu- 
miliation, all in order that “civilised” men might “freely”, “dem- 
ocratically”, according to “parliamentary procedure”, decide 
whether the booty should be divided up peacefully, or whether ten 
million or so must be done to death in this division of the imperial- 
ist booty, yesterday between Germany and Britain, tomorrow 
between Japan and the U.S.A. (with France and Bnitain partici- 
pating in one form or another). 

The basic reason for this tremendous acceleration of world 
development is that new hundreds of millions of people have been 
drawn into it. The old bourgeois and imperialist Europe, which 
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was accustomed to look upon itself as the centre of the universe, 
rotted and burst like a putrid ulcer in the first imperialist 
holocaust. No matter how the Spenglers and all the enlightened 
philistines, who are capable of admiring (or even studying) 
Spengler, may lament it, this decline of the old Europe is but an 
episode in the history of the downfall of the world bourgeoisie, 
Oversatiated by imperialist rapine and the oppression of the 
majority of the world’s population. 

That majority has now awakened and has begun a movement 
which even the “mightiest” powers cannot stem. They stand no 
chance. For the present “victors” in the first imperialist slaughter 
have not the strength to defeat small—tiny, 1 might say—lIreland, 
nor can they emerge victorious from the confusion in currency 
and finance issues that reigns in their own midst. Meanwhile, 
India and China are seething. They represent over 700 million 
people, and together with the neighbouring Asian countries, that 
are in all ways similar to them, over half of the world’s inhabit- 
ants. Inexorably and with mounting momentum they are 
approaching their 1905, with the essential and important differ- 
ence that in 1905 the revolution in Russia could still proceed (at 
any rate at the beginning) in isolation, that is, without other 
countries being immediately drawn in. But the revolutions that 
are maturing in India and China are being drawn into—have 
already been drawn into—the revolutionary struggle, the revolu- 
tionary movement, the world revolution. 

The tenth anniversary of Pravda, the legal Bolshevik daily, is a 
clearly defined marker of this great acceleration of the greatest 
world revolution. In 1906-07, it seemed that the tsarist govern- 
ment had completely crushed the revolution. A few years later the 
Bolshevik Party was able—in a different form, by a different 
method—to penetrate into the very citadel of the enemy and 
daily, “legally”, proceed with its work of undermining the 
accursed tsarist and landowner autocracy from within. A few 
more years passed, and the proletarian revolution, organised by 
Bolshevism, triumphed. 

Some ten or so revolutionaries shared in the founding of the old 
Iskra in 1900. and only about forty attended the birth of 
Bolshevism at the illegal congresses in Brussels and London in 
1903.113 ! 

_ In 1912-13, when the legal Bolshevik Pravda came into being 
it had the support of hundreds of thousands of workers, who by 
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their modest contributions were able to overcome both the 
oppression of tsarism and the competition of the Mensheviks, 
those petty-bourgeois traitors to socialism. 


Written on May 2, 1922 Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
Published in Pravda No. 98, pp. 349-50 
May 5, 1922 


Signed: N. Lenin 


FOURTH CONGRESS 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 
NOVEMBER 5S-DECEMBER 5, 19221*4 
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FIVE YEARS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
AND THE PROSPECTS OF THE WORLD REVOLUTION 


FROM REPORT TO THE FOURTH CONGRESS 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, 
NOVEMBER 13, 1922 


(Comrade Lenin is met with stormy, prolonged applause and a 
general ovation. All rise and join in singing “The Internation- 
ale”.) Comrades, I am down in the list as the main speaker, but 
you will understand that after my lengthy illness I am not able to 
make a long report. I can only make a few introductory remarks 
on the key questions. My subject will be a very limited one. The 
subject, “Five Years of the Russian Revolution and the Prospects 
of the World Revolution”, is in general too broad and too large 
for one speaker to exhaust in a single speech. That is why I shall 
take only a small part of this subject, namely, the question of the 
New Economic Policy. I have deliberately taken only this small 
part in order to make you familiar with what is now the most 
important question—at all events, it is the most important to me, 
because I am now working on it. 

And so, I shall tell you how we launched the New Economic 
Policy, and what results we have achieved with the aid of this 
policy. If I confine myself to this question, I shall, perhaps, 
succeed in giving you a general survey and a general idea of it. 

To begin with how we arrived at the New Economic Policy,!5 
I must quote from an article I wrote in 1918.116 At the beginning 
of 1918, in a brief polemic, I touched on the question of the atti- 
tude we should adopt towards state capitalism. I then wrote: 

“State capitalism would be a step forward as compared with 
the present state of affairs (i.e., the state of affairs at that time) in 
our Soviet Republic. If in approximately six months’ time state 
capitalism became established in our Republic, this would be a 
great success and a sure guarantee that within a year socialism 
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will have gained a permanently firm hold and will have become 
invincible in our country.” * 

Of course, this was said at a time when we were more foolish 
than we are now, but not so foolish as to be unable to deal with 
such matters. 

Thus, in 1918, I was of the opinion that with regard to the 
economic situation then obtaining in the Soviet Republic, state 
capitalism would be a step forward. This sounds very strange, and 
perhaps even absurd, for already at that time our Republic was a 
socialist republic and we were every day hastily—perhaps too 
hastily—adopting various new economic measures which could 
not be described as anything but socialist measures. Nevertheless, 
I then held the view that in relation to the economic situation then 
obtaining in the Soviet Republic state capitalism would be a step 
forward, and I explained my idea simply by enumerating the 
elements of the economic system of Russia. In my opinion these 
elements were the following: 1) patriarchal, i.e., the most primi- 
tive form of agriculture; 2) small commodity production (this 
includes the majority of the peasants who trade in grain); 3) pri- 
vate capitalism; 4) state capitalism, and 5) socialism.”** All 
these economic elements were present in Russia at that time. Í set 
myself the task of explaining the relationship of these elements to 
each other, and whether one of the non-socialist elements, 
namely, state capitalism, should not be rated higher than social- 
ism. I repeat: it seems very strange to everyone that a non- 
socialist element should be rated higher than, regarded as super- 
ior to. socialism in a republic which declares itself a socialist 
republic. But the fact will become intelligible if you recall that we 
definitely did not regard the economic system of Russia as 
something homogeneous and highly developed, we were fully 
aware that in Russia we had patriarchal agriculture, i.e., the most 
primitive form of agriculture, alongside the socialist form. What 
role could state capitalism play in these circumstances? 

I then asked myself which of these elements predominated? 
Clearly, in a petty-bourgeois environment the petty-bourgeois ele- 
ment predominates. I recognised then that the petty-bourgcois 
element predominated; it was impossible to take a different view.. 
The question I then put to myself—this was in a specific contro- 
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versy which had nothing to do with the present question—was: 
what is our attitude towards state capitalism? And I replied: 
although it is not a socialist form, state capitalism would be for us, 
and for Russia, a more favourable form than the existing one. 
What does that show? It shows that we did not overrate either the 
rudiments or the principles of socialist economy, although we had 
already accomplished the social revolution. On the contrary, at 
that time we already realised to a certain extent that it would be 
better if we first arrived at state capitalism and only after that at 
socialism. 

I must lay special emphasis on this, because I assume that it is 
the only point of departure we can take, firstly, to explain what 
the present economic policy is; and, secondly, to draw very 
important practical conclusions for the Communist International. 
I do not want to suggest that we had then a ready-made plan of 
retreat. This was not the case. Those brief lines set forth in a 
polemic were not by any means a plan of retreat. For example, 
they made no mention whatever of that very important point, 
freedom to trade, which is of fundamental significance to state 
capitalism. Yet they did contain a general, even if indefinite, idea 
of retreat. I think that we should take note of that not only from 
the viewpoint of a country whose economic system was, and is to 
this day, very backward, but also from the viewpoint of the 
Communist International and the advanced West-European 
countries. For example, just now we are engaged in drawing up a 
programme. I personally think that it would be best to hold 
simply a general discussion on ali the programmes, to make the 
first reading, so to speak, and to get them printed, but not to take 
a final decision now, this year. Why? First of all, of course, 
because I do not think we have considered all of them in sufficient 
detail, and also because we have given scarcely any thought to 
possible retreat, and to preparations for it. Yet that is a question 
which, in view of such fundamental changes in the world as the 
overthrow of capitalism and the building of socialism with all its 
enormous difficulties, absolutely requires our attention. We must 
not only know how to act when we pass directly to the offensive 
and are victorious. In revolutionary times this is not so difficult, 
nor so very important; at least, it is not the most decisive thing. 
There are always times in a revolution when the opponent loses 
his head; and if we attack him at such a time we may win an easy 
victory. But that is nothing, because our enemy, if he has enough 
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endurance, can rally his forces beforehand, and so forth. He can 
easily provoke us to attack him and then throw us back for many 
years. For this reason, I think, the idea that we must prepare for 
ourselves the possibility of retreat is very important, and not only 
from the theoretical point of view. From the practical point of 
view, too, all the parties which are preparing to take the direct 
offensive against capitalism in the near future must now give 
thought to the problem of preparing for a possible retreat. I think 
it will do us no harm to learn this lesson together with all the other 
lessons which the experience of our revolution offers. On the 
contrary, it may prove beneficial in many cases. 

Now that I have emphasised the fact that as early as 1918 we 
regarded state capitalism as a possible line of retreat, I shall deal 
with the results of our New Economic Policy. I repeat; at that 
time it was still a very vague idea, but in 1921, after we had 
passed through the most important stage of the civil war—and 
passed through it victoriously—we felt the impact of a grave—I 
think it was the gravest—internal political crisis in Soviet Russia. 
This internal crisis brought to light discontent not only among a 
considerable section of the peasantry but also among the workers. 
This was the first and, I hope, the last time in the history of Soviet 
Russia that feeling ran against us among large masses of peasants, 
not consciously but instinctively. What gave rise to this peculiar, 
and for us, of course, very unpleasant, situation? The reason for it 
was that in our economic offensive we had run too far ahead, that 
we had not provided ourselves with adequate resources, that the 
masses sensed what we ourselves were not then able to formulate 
consciously but what we admitted soon after, a few weeks later, 
namely, that the direct transition to purely socialist forms, to 
purely socialist distribution, was beyond our available strength, 
and that if we were unable to effect a retreat so as to confine 
ourselves to easier tasks, we would face disaster. The crisis began, 
I think, in February 1921. In the spring of that year we decided 
unanimously—I did not observe any considerable disagreement 
among us on this question—to adopt the New Economic Policy. 
Now, after eighteen months have elapsed, at the close of 1922, we 
are able to make certain comparisons. What has happened? How 
have we fared during this period of over eighteen months? What 
is the result? Has this retreat been of any benefit to us? Has it 
really saved us, or is the result still indefinite? This is the main 
question that I put to myself, and I think that this main question 
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is also of first-rate importance to all the Communist Parties; for if 
the reply is in the negative, we are all doomed. I think that all of 
us can, with a clear conscience, reply to this question in the 
affirmative, namely, that the past eighteen months provide posi- 
tive and absolute proof that we have passed the test. 


Pravda No. 258, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
November 15, 1922 pp. 418-22 


From SPEECH AT A PLENARY SESSION 
OF THE MOSCOW SOVIET 
NOVEMBER 20, 1922117 


We still have the old machinery, and our task now is to 
remould it along new lines. We cannot do so at once, but we must 
see to it that the Communists we have are properly placed. What 
we need is that they, the Communists, should control the machin- 
ery they are assigned to, and not, as so often happens with us, 
that the machinery should control them. We should make no 
secret of it, and speak of it frankly. Such are the tasks and the diffi- 
culties that confront us—and that at a moment when we have set 
out on our practical path, when we must not approach socialism 
as if it were an icon painted in festive colours. We need to take the 
right direction, we need to see that everything is checked, that the 
masses, the entire population, check the path we follow and say: 
“Yes, this is better than the old system.” That is the task we have 
set ourselves. Our Party, a little group of people in comparison 
with the country’s total population, has tackled this job. This tiny 
nucleus has set itself the task of remaking everything, and it will 
do so. We have proved that this is no utopia but a cause which 
people live by. We have all seen this. This has already been done. 
We must remake things in such a way that the great majority of 
the masses, the peasants and workers, will say: “It is not you who 
praise yourselves, but we. We say that you have achieved splendid 
results, after which no intelligent person will ever dream of 
returning to the old.” We have not reached that point yet. That is 
why NEP remains the main, current, and all-embracing slogan of 
today. We shall not forget a single one of the slogans we learned 
yesterday. We can say that quite calmly, without the slightest 
hesitation, say it to anybody, and every step we take demonstrates 
it. But we still have to adapt ourselves to the New Economic 
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Policy. We must know how to overcome, to reduce to a definite 
minimum all its negative features, which there is no need to 
enumerate and which you know perfectly well. We must know 
how to arrange everything shrewdly. Our legislation gives us 
every opportunity to do so. Shall we be able to get things going 
properly? That is still far from being settled. We are making a 
study of things. Every issue of our Party newspaper offers you a 
dozen articles which tell you that at such-and-such a factory, 
owned by so-and-so, the rental terms are such-and-such, whereas 
at another, where our Communist comrade is the manager, the 
terms are such-and-such. Does it yield a profit or not, does it pay 
its way or not? We have approached the very core of the everyday 
problems, and that is a tremendous achievement. Socialism is no 
longer a matter of the distant future, or an abstract picture, or an 
icon. Our opinion of icons is the same—a very bad one. We have 
brought socialism into everyday life and must here see how 
matters stand. That is the task of our day, the task of our epoch. 
Permit me to conclude by expressing confidence that difficult as 
this task may be, new as it may be compared with our previous 
task, and numerous as the difficulties may be that it entails, we 
shall all——not in a day, but in a few years—all of us together fulfil 
it whatever the cost, so that NEP Russia will become socialist 
Russia. (Stormy, prolonged applause.) 


Pravda No. 263, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
November 21, 1922 pp. 442-43 


OUR REVOLUTION 


(APROPOS OF N. SUKHANOV'S NOTES) 
I 


I have lately been glancing through Sukhanov’s notes on the 
revolution. What strikes one most is the pedantry of all our petty- 
bourgeois democrats and of all the heroes of the Second Interna- 
tional. Apart from the fact that they are all extremely faint- 
hearted, that when it comes to the minutest deviation from the 
German model even the best of them fortify themselves with 
reservations—apart from this characteristic, which is common to 
all petty-bourgeois democrats and has been abundantly mani- 
fested by them throughout the revolution, what strikes one is their 
slavish imitation of the past. 

They all call themselves Marxists, but their conception of 
Marxism is impossibly pedantic. They have completely failed to 
understand what is decisive in Marxism, namely, its revolutionary 
dialectics. They have even absolutely failed to understand Marx’s 
plain statements that in times of revolution the utmost flexibil- 
ity!18 is demanded, and have even failed to notice, for instance, 
the statements Marx made in his letters—I think it was in 
1856—expressing the hope of combining a peasant war in 
Germany, which might create a revolutionary situation, with the 
working-class movement?#9—they avoid even this plain state- 
ment and walk round and about it-like a cat around a bow! of hot 
porridge. 

Their conduct betrays them as cowardly reformists who are 
afraid to deviate from the bourgeoisie, let alone break with it, and 
at the same time they disguise their cowardice with the wildest 
rhetoric and braggartry. But what strikes one in all of them even 
from the purely theoretical point of view is their utter inability to 
grasp the following Marxist considerations: up to now they have 
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seen capitalism and bourgeois democracy in Western Europe 
follow a definite path of development, and cannot conceive that 
this path can be taken as a model only mutatis mutandis, only 
with certain amendments (quite insignificant from the standpoint 
of the general development of world history). 

First—the revolution connected with the first imperialist world 
war. Such a revolution was bound to reveal new features, or 
variations, resulting from the war itself, for the world has never 
seen such a war in such a situation. We find that since the war the 
bourgeoisie of the wealthiest countries have to this day been 
unable to restore “normal” bourgeois relations. Yet our reform- 
ists—petty bourgeois who make a show of being revolution- 
aries—believed, and still believe, that normal bourgeois rela- 
tions are the limit (thus far shalt thou go and no farther). And 
even their conception of “normal” is extremely stereotyped and 
narrow. 

Secondly—they are complete strangers to the idea that while 
the development of world history as a whole follows general laws 
it is by no means precluded, but, on the contrary, presumed, that 
certain periods of development may display peculiarities in either 
the form or the sequence of this development. For instance, it 
does not even occur to them that because Russia stands on the 
border-line between the civilised countries and the countries 
which this war has for the first time definitely brought into the 
orbit of  civilisation—all the Oriental, non-European 
countries—she could and was, indeed, bound to reveal certain 
distinguishing features; although these, of course, are in keeping 
with the general line of world development, they distinguish her 
revolution from those which took place in the West-European 
countries and introduce certain partial innovations as the revolu- 
tion moves on to the countries of the East. 

Infinitely stereotyped, for instance, is the argument they 
learned by rote during the development of West-European Social- 
Democracy, namely, that we are not yet ripe for socialism, that, 
as Certain “learned” gentlemen among them put it, the objective 
economic premises for socialism do not exist in our country. It 
does not occur to any of them to ask: but what about a people 
that found itself in a revolutionary situation such as that created 
during the first imperialist war? Might it not, influenced by the 
hopelessness of its situation, fling itself into a struggle that would 
offer it at least some chance of securing conditions for the further 
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development of civilisation that were somewhat unusual? 

“The development of the productive forces of Russia has not 
attained the level that makes socialism possible.” All the heroes of 
the Second International, including, of course, Sukhanov, beat 
the drums about this proposition. They keep harping on this 
incontrovertible proposition in a thousand different keys, and 
think that it is the decisive criterion of our revolution. 

But what if the situation, which drew Russia into the imperialist 
world war that involved every more or less influential West-Euro- 
pean country and made her a witness of the eve of the revolutions 
maturing or partly already begun in the East, gave rise to 
circumstances that put Russia and her development in a position 
which enabled us to achieve precisely that combination of a “‘peas- 
ant war” with the working-class movement suggested in 1856 by 
no less a Marxist than Marx himself as a possible prospect for 
Prussia? 

What if the complete hopelessness of the situation, by stimu- 
lating the efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, offered us 
the opportunity to create the fundamental requisites of civilisation 
in a different way from that of the West-European countries? Has 
that altered the general line of development of world history? 
Has that altered the basic relations between the basic classes of all 
the countries that are being, or have been, drawn into the general 
course of world history? 

If a definite level of culture is required for the building of 
socialism (although nobody can say just what that definite “level 
of culture” is, for it differs in every West-European country), why 
cannot we begin by first achieving the prerequisites for that defi- 
nite level of culture in a revolutionary way, and then, with the aid 
of the workers’ and peasants’ government and the Soviet system, 
proceed to overtake the other nations? 


January 16, 1923 


——_—— 


H 


You say that civilisation is necessary for the building of social- 
ism. Very good. But why could we not first create such prerequi- 
sites of civilisation in our country as the expulsion of the landown- 
ers and the Russian capitalists, and then start moving towards 
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socialism? Where, in what books, have you read that such varia- 
tions of the customary historical sequence of events are impermis- 
sible or impossible? 

Napoleon, I think, wrote: “On s'engage et puis... on voit.” 
Rendered freely this means: “First engage in a serious battle and 
then see what happens.” Well, we did first engage in a serious 
battle in October 1917, and then saw such details of development 
(from the standpoint of world history they were certainly details) 
as the Brest peace, the New Economic Policy, and so forth. And 
now there can be no doubt that in the main we have been 
victorious. 

Our Sukhanovs, not to mention Social-Democrats still farther 
to the right, never even dream that revolutions could be made 
otherwise. Our European philistines never even dream that the 
subsequent revolutions in Oriental countries, which possess much 
vaster populations and a much vaster diversity of social condi- 
tions, will undoubtedly display even greater distinctions than the 
Russian revolution. 

It need hardly be said that a textbook written on Kautskian 
lines was a very useful thing in its day. But it is time, for all that, 
to abandon the idea that it foresaw all the forms of development 
of subsequent world history. It would be timely to say that those 
who think so are simply fools. 


January 17, 1923 


First published in Pravda No. 117, Collected Works. Vol. 33, 
May 30, 1923 pp. 476-80 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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This refers to the bourgeois Provisional Government formed as a result of 
the February 1917 Revolution after the overthrow of the tsarist govern- 
ment. It was formed by agreement between the State Duma Provisional 
Committee and the Socialist-Revolutionary-Menshevik leaders of the Pet- 
rograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and existed from March 
2 to October 25 (November 7), 1917. 


p. 15 


The Revolutionary Military Committee of the Petrograd Soviet was set up 
on October 12 (25), 1917 on the instructions of the Central Committee of 
the Bolshevik Party. It consisted of representatives of the Party Central 
Committee, the Petrograd Committee, the Petrograd Soviet, the factory 
committees, the trade unions and military organisations. The R.M.C. 
worked under the direct leadership of the Central Committee of the Party 
and in close contact with the Bolshevik military organisation; it took 
charge of the formation of Red Guard contingents and the arming of the 
workers. The main purpose of the R.M.C. was the preparation of the armed 
uprising in accordance with the directives of the Bolshevik Central 
Committee. The R.M.C. carried out extensive work in preparing forces for 
the victory of the October Revolution. The guiding nucleus of the R.M.C. 
was the Revolutionary Military Centre set up at the C.C. meeting on 
October 16 (29), 1917; its members were A. S. Bubnov, F. E. Dzerzhinsky, 
Y. M. Sverdiov, J. V. Stalin and M. S. Uritsky. The Revolutionary Military 
Centre activities were under the daily supervision of Lenin. After the 
victory of the October Socialist Revolution, when the Soviet Government 
was formed at the Second Congress of Soviets, the R.M.C. became the 
body to lead the struggle against the counter-revolution and for mainte- 
nance of revolutionary law and order. As the Soviet apparatus became 
stronger, the R.M.C. gradually came to hand over its functions to the 
People’s Commissariats as they were organised. The Revolutionary 
Military Committee was abolished on December 5 (18), 1917. 

p. 15 


The Extraordinary Meeting of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies opened on October 25 (November 7) at 2.35 p. m. It 
heard the report of the Revolutionary Military Committee on the 
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overthrow of the Provisional Government and the victory of the revo- 
lution. Lenin made a report on the tasks of the Soviet government. 
Lenin’s resolution was carried by a majority vote. 


p. 16 


The reference is to the secret diplomatic documents—secret 
treaties—signed by the tsarist government and, later on, by the bourgeois 
Provisional Government of Russia with the governments of Britain, 
France, Germany, Japan and other imperialist states. Beginning on 
November 10 (23), 1917, the newspapers Pravda and Izvestia Tsi K began 
to publish these secret diplomatic documents; later on they were issued in 
pamphlet form under the title “A Collection of Secret Documents from the 
Archives of the Former Ministry of Foreign Affairs”. Altogether seven such 
collections were put out between December 1917 and February 1918. This 
publication of secret treaties was of tremendous significance as revolu- 
tionary propaganda in the struggle of the Soviet Government for the 
conclusion of universal democratic peace—peace without annexations and 
indemnities—and for the exposure of the imperialist nature of World 
WarI. 


p- 16 


The Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies was held on October 25 and 26 (November 7-8), 1917 in Petro- 
grad. It was also attended by delegates from Uyezd and Gubernia Soviets 
of Peasants’ Deputies. According to the Credentials Commission, the 
opening sessions of the congress were attended by 649 delegates, of whom 
390 were Bolsheviks, 160—S.R.s, 72—Mensheviks and 14 were Inter- 
nationalist Mensheviks. The delegates kept on arriving after the opening of 
the congress. 

The congress opened on October 25 at 10.40 p. m. in the Smolny Insti- 
tute. At that time the Red Guard detachments, sailors and revolutionary 
units of the Petrograd garrison were storming the Winter Palace, where the 
Provisional Government had taken refuge under the protection of the 
officer cadets and the “shock” troops. 

Fourteen Bolsheviks (V. I. Lenin, V. A. Antonov-Ovseyenko, N. V. Kry- 
lenko, A. V. Lunacharsky and others), 7 Left S.R.s (including B. D. Kam- 
kov, V. A. Karelin, and M. A. Spiridonova), and one representative 
of the Ukrainian Socialist Party were elected to the congress Presi- 
dium. The Menshevik and the Right-wing S.R. leaders declined to sit on the 
Presidium. The leaders of the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
Right wing motioned that negotiations be started with the Provisional 
Government to set up a coalition government. When they saw that the 
majority supported the Bolsheviks, the Mensheviks, S.R.s. and Bundists 
walked out. Shortly after 3 a. m. on October 26 (November 8), the cong- 
Tess heard a report on the capture of the Winter Palace and the arrest of 
the Provisional Government and adopted an appeal “To Workers, Soldiers 
and Peasants!” It was written by Lenin, and proclaimed the transfer of 
power to the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. The 
sitting closed by 6.00 a. m. 

The second sitting opened at 9.00 p.m. the same day, heard Lenin’s 
reports on peace and land and adopted the historic decrees on land and 
peace drafted by Lenin. It formed the workers’ and peasants’ government 
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known as the Council of People’s Commissars, headed by Lenin. The Left 
S.R.s. refused to enter the Soviet Government, which thus came to consist 
exclusively of Bolsheviks. An All-Russia Central Executive Committee was 
elected by the congress: its 101 members included 62 Bolsheviks, 29 Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, 6 Internationalist Social-Democrats, three from 
the Ukrainian Socialist Party and one from the Maximalist S.R.s. 

The congress also decided that additional delegates to the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee could be elected from among Peasants’ 
Soviets and army units, and groups which had previously left the congress. 
The congress was closed by 6.00 a. m. 

p. 20 


This refers to the Central Executive Committee elected at the First All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets which was held from June 3 to 24 (June 16- 
July 7), 1917 in Petrograd. Right Socialist-Revoiutionaries and Menshe- 
viks who supported the bourgeois Provisional Government constituted the 
majority in the C.E.C. 

p. 20 


7 On June 14 (27), 1917, the Provisional Government adopted a decision 


fixing the date of the election to the Constituent Assembly for Septem ber 
17 (30), but in August the date was postponed to November 12 (25). 

The election was actually held after the October Socialist Revolution at 
the appointed time, November 12 (25), and in accordance with party lists 
drawn up before the Revolution and the official ordinance of the Provi- 
sional Government. Therefore, the composition of the Constituent 
Assembly reflected the former correlation of forces, when the bourgeoisie 
had been in power. As a result, there was a wide gulf between the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the people who supported the Soviet power 
and the policy pursued by the S. R.-Menshevik-Cadet majority of the 
Constituent Assembly which upheld the interests of the bourgeoisie and the 
landowners. The Constituent Assembly was convened by the Soviet 
Government and opening session took place in Petrograd on January 5 
(18), 1918. In view of the fact that its counter-revolutionary majority 
rejected the Declaration of Rights of the Working and Exploited People, 
which was placed before it by the All-Russia C.E.C., and refused to 
endorse the decrees of the Second Congress of Soviets on peace, land and 
the transfer of power to the Soviets, it was dissolved by a decree of the All- 
Russia C.E.C. on January 6 (19). 

P. 20 


® A reference to the revolutionary movement of the British workers in the 
30s and 40s of the nineteenth century. The Chartist movement had a 
tremendous influence on the political history of Britain and on the world 
working-class movement. Lenin described Chartism as “the first broad, 
truly mass and politically organised proletarian revolutionary movement” 
(Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 309). p. 24 


9% Anti-Socialist Law was promulgated in Germany in 1878 for the purpose 
of combating the working-ciass and socialist movement. The iaw prohibited 
ali Social-Democratic and mass working-class organisations and the work- 
ing-class press; socialist literature was confiscated; Social- Democrats were 
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persecuted and sent into exile. This persecution, however, did not smash the 
Social-Democratic Party which proceeded to adapt its activities to 
underground conditions. The Anti-Socialist Law was rescinded in 1890 
under pressure from the growing mass working-class movement. 

p. 24 


10 Lenin is referring to the appeal of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies “To the Peoples of the World” published in the 
newspaper Izvestia Petrogradskogo Soveta Rabochikh i Soldatskikh 
Deputatov No. 15, March 15, 1917. 

p- 26 


11 This reference is to the revolutionary action in August 1917 by German 
sailors led by a revolutionary sailors’ organisation numbering 4,000 mem- 
bers (late July 1917). It was led by seamen Max Reichpietsch and Albin 
Köbis from the crew of the ship Friedrich der Grosse. The organisation 
decided to fight for a democratic peace and prepare for an uprising. Open 
demonstrations took place in the navy in early August. Sailors of the 
warship Prinzregent Luitpold, which was at Wilhelmshaven, took absence 
without leave to fight for the release of their comrades, who had earlier been 
arrested for staging a strike; on August 16 the firemen of the Westphalia 
refused to work; at the same time the crew of the cruiser Nurnberg, then at 
sea, organised a mutiny. The sailors’ movement spread to the ships of several 
squadrons at Wilhelmshaven. These revolutionary manifestations were put 
down with savage repression: Reichpietsch and Köbis were shot and other 
key figures in the movement were sentenced to long terms of hard labour. 

p. 26 


12 Mensheviks were supporters of the petty-bourgeois opportunist trend in 
the Russian Social-Democratic Party and represented a vehicle of bourgeois 
influence among the workers. The name (meaning members of the minority) 
dates from the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., held in August 1903; in 
the elections to the central bodies of the Party, held at the end of the con- 
gress, they were in the minority, while the revolutionary Social-Democ- 
rats, headed by Lenin, constituted the majority (the word Bolshevik 
Means a member of the majority). 

_After the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1917 the Menshe- 
viks entered the bourgeois Provisional Government and supported its impe- 
rialist policy. After the victory of the socialist revolution in October 1917 
the Mensheviks took part in the armed struggle of the counter-revolutionary 
bourgeoisie and landowners against the Soviet people. 


p. 27 


13 The Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s.}—a petty-bourgeois party formed in 
Russia at the end of 1901 and beginning of 1902. 

After the victory of the February bourgeois-democratic revolution in 
1917, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, together with the Mensheviks and 
Cadets, became the mainstay of the counter-revolutionary bourgeois-land- 
owner Provisional Government, while the party’s leaders (Kerensky, 
Avksentyev, Chernov) numbered among its members. The S.R. Party 
refused to support the peasants’ demand to abolish the landed estates. The 
S.R. Ministers in the Provisional Government sent punitive expeditions 
against peasants who had seized landed estates. On the eve of the October 
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armed uprising the party openly sided with the counter-revolutionary bour- 
geoisie, upholding the capitalist system and found itself isolated from the 
revolutionary masses. 

At the end of November 1917, its Left wing formed an independent party, 
During the foreign armed intervention and the civil war the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries took part in counter-revolutionary plots and staged terrorist 
acts against Soviet statesmen and Communist Party leaders. 

p. 27 


14 Izvestia Vserossiiskogo Soveta Krestyanskikh Deputatov (News of the All- 
Russia Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies}—a daily newspaper and the official 
organ of the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies, published in Petrograd 
from May 9 (22) till December 1917. It expressed Right-wing S.R. Party 
views. [t was hostile to the October Socialist Revolution. 

p. 28 


15 Crown lands belonged to members of the tsar’s family. Factory lands were 
granted to factory owners by the state for allotment to peasants who worked 
in the factories in return for the land which they received. Entatled lands 
were large inherited estates that passed undivided from father to son or to 
the senior male member of the family by right of primogeniture. 

p. 28 


16 The Committee of Salvation (Committee of Public Safety) was set up on 
October 25 (November 7). 1917. by the Moscow City Council to fight the 
Soviets in Moscow, and it ted the counter-revolutionary revolt of officer 
cadets, which broke out on October 28 (November 10). The revolt was 
crushed on November 2 (15), and the Committee capitulated to the 
Moscow Revolutionary Military Committee. 

p. 32 


17 The congress was called by a decision of the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee and met in Petrograd from November 10 to 25 (November 23 
to December 8), 1917. 

The congress was attended by delegates from the gubernia, uyezd, front- 
line, army, corps and division Peasants’ Soviets. About 260 delegates 
attended the first sitting; on November 18 (December 1) there were 
330 voting delegates, including 195 Left Socialist-Revolutionanes, 
37 Bolsheviks, and 65 Socialist-Revolutionaries of the Right wing and 
Centre. 

The congress was the scene of a sharp struggle between the Right and 
Left S.R.s. which ended with the Right-wingers walking out. On November 
15 (28) a ceremonial joint session was held by the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee, the Extraordinary Congress of the Soviets of 
Peasants’ Deputies and the Petrograd Soviet. A report on the merger of the 
All-Russia C.E.C. and the Executive Committee elected by the congress 
was presented and discussed. Then the congress adopted a resolution 
confirming the decrees of the Second Congress of Soviets on peace and on 
land, and the decree of the All-Russia C.E.C. on workers’ control. 

The congress authorised the Presidium to open the Second All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies on November 26 (December 9). 
The delegates to the Extraordinary Congress were incorporated in the 
Second Congress. 
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Lenin made three speeches in order to explain the Bolshevik attitude to 
the agrarian question and the terms of agreement with the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. His speeches were of great importance in guiding the work 
of the congress and rallying its Left wing. ai 

P- 


18 Left Socialist-Revolutionaries—the Party of Left Socialist-Revolutio- 
naries (Internationalists); formed at its first All-Russia Congress held from 
November 19 to 28 (December 2 to 11), 1917. Until then they had existed 
as a Left wing of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, which came into being 
during the First World War. 

At the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets, the Left Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries voted with the Bolsheviks on the major items of the agenda. The 
Bolsheviks believed that a bloc should be formed with the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, who at that time had a considerable following among the 
peasants. Accordingly, they invited them to enter the Soviet Government, 
but the latter refused and insisted on the demand to set up a so-called “uni- 
form socialist government” with the participation of the Mensheviks, Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and other parties and groups. After considerable 
hesitation, the Left S.R.s, intent on retaining their influence among the 
peasants, agreed to collaborate with the Bolsheviks. As a result of the talks 
held in late November and early December 1917, an agreement was 
reached on their participation in the Government. They committed them- 
selves to following the common policy of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, and were made members of the collegiums of People’s Commissariats. 

While collaborating with the Bolsheviks, the Left Socialist-Revolutio- 
nanes still disagreed with them on the basic questions of building socialism 
and opposed the dictatorship of the proletariat. In March they withdrew 
from the government, but continued to take part in the collegiums and 
organs of local government. In July 1918, the Left S.R. Central Com- 
mittee organised the provocative assassination of the German ambas- 
sador Mirbach in Moscow and an armed revolt against Soviet power. 
Having lost all support among the masses, the Party of the Left Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries launched an armed fight against Soviet power. 

f p. 37 


The draft of the Declaration was placed before the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee on January 3 (16), 1918. On January 5 (18), on 
behalf of the Committee it was read out by Sverdlov at the first sitting of 
the Constituent Assembly and made subject to its approval. The counter- 
revolutionary majority of the Assembly refused to discuss the motion. On 
January 12 (25), the Declaration was approved by the Third All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets and subsequently formed the basis of the Soviet 
Constitution. 

p. 42 


On December 6 (19), 1917, the Finnish Diet adopted a declaration of 
Finland's independence. In accordance with the nationalities policy of the 
Soviet state, the Council of People’s Commissats, on December 18 (31), 
1917, issued a decree granting Finland independence. At the meeting of the 
Government, Lenin personally handed the text of the decree to Prime 
Minister Svinhufvud, who led a Finnish Government delegation. On 
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December 22, 1917 (January 4, 1918), the decree of Finland's indepen- 
dence was approved by the All-Russia Central Executive Committee. 

On December 19, 1917 (January 1, 1918), in accordance with a treaty 
concluded between Russia and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria at Brest-Litovsk on December 2 (15), the Soviet Government 
made a proposal to the Persian Government to the effect that they should 
elaborate a common plan for the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Persia. 

On December 29, 1917 (January 11, 1918), the Government issued the 
decree on Turkish Armenia, which was published in Pravda No. 227 on 
December 31, 1917 (January 13, 1918). 

p. 43 


2 


- 


This reference is to the first Russian revolution of 1905-07. 
p. 45 


22 On Apri! 20 (May 3), the newspapers carried the Note of Milyukov, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the Allied Governments in which the Provi- 
sional Government confirmed its intention to fulfil ts obligations under the 
treaties signed by the former tsanst government and carry the war to a 
victorious conclusion. The Note evoked indignation in the broad masses of 
the working people. On April 21 (May 4), in response to the call of the 
Bolshevik Party, the workers of Petrograd went on strike and organised a 
demonstration under the slogan of “peace. Over 100,000 workers and 
soldiers took part in the demonstration. Demonstrations and meetings of 
protest were also held in Moscow, in the Urals, in the Ukraine, in Kron- 
stadt and other cities. The Petrograd Soviet received resolutions of protest 
against the Milyukov Note from Soviets of many other cities. 

The April demonstration started a political crisis; under pressure from 
the masses Ministers P. N. Milyukov and A. I. Guchkov had to resign. On 
May 5 (18), the first coalition government was formed: alongside ten 
Ministers-capitalists it included the leaders of the conciliationsst 
parties—A. F. Kerensky and V. M. Chernov from the Soctalist-Revolu- 
tionaries, I. G. Tsereteli and M. 1. Skobelev from the Mensheviks, and 
others. The bourgeois government was preserved owing to the support 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks who openly sided with the 


bourgeoisie. 
p. 47 


23 In August 1917 the Bolshevik groups of the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee and the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
were housed in the former Smolny Institute in Petrograd, afterwards it was 
the seat of the Soviet Government until its transfer ®© Moscow in March 
1918. 


Sessions of the Constituent Assembly took place in the Taurida pne. 
p. 


24 ongress was held in Petrograd from January 10 to 18 (23 to 31), 
ie. twee attended by Beenie from 317 Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Deputies and 110 army, corps and division committees. At 
the opening session there were 707 delegates, 441 of them Bolsheviks. On 
January 13 (26), they were joined by the delegates to the Third All-Russia 
Congress from the Soviets of Peasants Deputies. Together with late 
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25 


27 


arrivals there was a total of 1,587 delegates at the final sitting. The congress 
discussed Sverdiov’s report on the activity of the All-Russia Central Execu- 
tive Committee. Lenin made a report on the work of the Counci of 
People’s Commissars, summed up a debate on the report and delivered the 
conciuding speech at the final sitting. The congress approved Lenin's 
“Declarauon of Rights of the Working and Exploited People” and the law 
on the socialisation of land worked out on the basis of Lenin's Decree on 
Land. In its resolution the congress approved the policy of the All-Russia 
C.EC. and the C.P.C. and expressed its full confidence in these two 

organs. 
p. 49 


Paris Commune—the working-class revolutionary government set up by 
the proletanan revolution in Paris, which was the first government of prole- 
tarian dictatorship in world history; it existed for 72 days (from March 18 
to May 28, 1871). 

p. 49 


Cadets (Constitutional-Democratic Party}—the leading party of the 
liberai-monarchist bourgeoisie in Russia, set up in October 1905. Its 
membership consisted of capitalists, landowners serving on zemstvos 
and bourgeois intellectuals. During the First World War they actively 
Supported the tsanst government's expansionist foreign policy. During 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution of February 1917, they tried to 
Preserve the monarchy; playing a key part in the bourgeots Provisional 
Government, they conducted a counter-revolutionary policy opposed 
to the people's interests. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution they became rabid enemics 
of Soviet power and took part in all the counter-revolutionary military 
Operations and the interventionist campaigns. After the defeat of the inter- 
ventionists and whiteguards, the Cadets fled abroad to continue their anti- 
Soviet counter-revolutionary activity. 


p. 49 


Ukrainian Central Rada—a counter-revolutionary bourgeois-nationalist 
Organisation set up at the Ali-Ukraine National Congress in Kiev in Apnil 
1917 by a bloc of Ukrainian bourgeois and Petty-bourgeots nationalist 
parties and groups. The Rada had a social base of urban and rural bour- 
geoisie, and petty-bourgeois intellectuals of nationalist sympathies. It 
waved the banner of national independence in an effort to Jead the Ukrai- 
nian masses away from the all-Russia revolutionary movement, subordi- 
nate them to the Ukrainian bourgeoisie and prevent the socialist revolution 
from gaining a deasive victory in the Ukraine. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution, the Rada proclaimed itself 
the supreme organ of the Ukrainian People’s Republic and launched an 
open strugwe against Soviet power. It was one of the main centres of the 
counter-revoluuon. 

The First All-Ukraine Congress of Soviets, held in Kharkov in December 
1917, proclaimed the Ukraine a Soviet republic. The congress deciared the 
Central Rada overthrown. In December 1917 and January 1918, armed 
uprisings against the Central Rada for the re-establishment of Soviet pow- 
er took place all over the Ukraine. In January 1918, Soviet troops in 
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the Ukraine launched an offensive and on January 26 (February 8) 
occupied Kiev. The bourgeois Rada was thus overthrown. 
p. 55 


The reference is to the talks between the All-Russia Leather Workers’ 
Union and their emplovers for wider workers’ representation in the Central 
Leather Committee and its re-organisation along democratic lines. As a 
result of the talks the Central Committee and the district committees were 
re-organised in early 1918, with the workers getting two-thirds of the votes. 
p. 62 


Marx’s letter to Engels of February 12, 1870. 
p. 64 


The reference is to the anti-war general strike by Italian workers in Turin 
in August 1917, and the strikes staged by Austan workers in 
January 1918 in connection with the peace talks in Brest-Litovsk. The 
strikes in Austria were held under slogans demanding a general peace and 
improvement of food supplies for the workers. 

p. 64 


The Extraordinary Seventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B) was the first con- 
gress of the Communist Party to take place after the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution; it was heid in Petrograd in the Taunda 
Palace from March 6 to 8, 1918. It was convened for the final settlement 
of the question of concluding a peace treaty with Germany, over which a 
fierce controversy sprang up in the Party. 

The congress was attended by 47 voting and 59 non-voting delegates, 
they represented more than 170,000 Party members. The first sitting 
adopted the following agenda: the report of the Central Committee; the 
question of war and peace; the review of the Party Programme and chan- 
ging the Party's name; organisational matters; the election of the C.C. 

Lenin directed the entire work of the congress. He delivered the political 
report of the Central Committee and the report on the review of the 
Programme and the changing of the Party's name; he took part in all the 
debates. 

Having unanimously approved the report of the C.C., the congress went 
on to discuss a resolution on war and peace. A vote on this question 
produced the following results: for Lenin's resoluuon on the Brest 
Peaco—30, 12—-against, and 4—abstentions. 

In his report on the review of the Party Programme and the changing of 
the Party’s name, Lenin proposed to rename it the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) and to adopt a new programme. The congress unani- 
mously approved Lenin's proposal and elected a commission for the final 
drafting of the new programme. The congress elected the Central 
Committee of 15 members and 8 candidate members. a 

p. 


The political crisis referred to was the demonstration in Petrograd that 
took piace on July 3 and 4 (16-17), 1917; this demonstranon was an 
expression of the profound political crisis then obtaining in Russia. The 
setback of the Russian offensive at the front, launched in the interests of 
the Britsh and French impenalists, the growth of unemployment due to the 
Closure of factories, rising prices and an acute food shortage evoked a 
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storm of indignation among the masses of workers and soldiers over the 
counter-revolutionary policy of the Provisional Government. On July 3 
(16), spontaneous demonstrations broke out, which threatened to turn into 
an armed uprising against the Provisional Government. 

At this time the Bolshevik Party was against an armed uprising because 
it considered that the revolutionary crisis had not yet matured, that the 
army and the provinces were not ready to support an uprising in the 
capital, At a joint meeting of the Central Committee with the Petrograd 
Committee and the Military Organisation of the R.S.D.L.P. (B.) on July 3, 
(16), it was decided to refrain from armed action. But the uprising 
nevertheless began and could not then be stopped. : 

The Bolsheviks decided to take part in the demonstration on July 4 (17) 
in order to impart it an organised and peaceful character. 

More than 500,000 people took part in the demonstration of July 4 (17), 
which was conducted under such Bolshevik slogans as “All power to the 
Soviets!” The demonstrators sent a 90-man deputation to hand over to the 
C.E.C, of the Soviets their demand that all power be transferred to the 
Soviets. But the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders refused to 
take power into their own hands. 

Officer cadets and counter-revolutionary Cossack troops were sent out 
against this peaceful demonstration of workers and soldiers, on whom they 
opened fire. Counter-revolutionary military units were recalled from the 
front to smash the revolutionary movement. Having suppressed the 
demonstration, the bourgeois Provisional Government continued its policy 
of repression. Disarming of workers, searches and arrests began. The 
revolutionary units of the Petrograd garrison were sent to the front; 
Bolshevik newspapers were banned. 


p. 32 


This reference is to a counter-revolutionary revolt organised in August 
1917 by the Russian bourgeoisie and landowners and led by the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief, tsarist general Kornilov. The conspirators aimed at 
capturing Petrograd, smashing the Bolshevik Party, dispersing the Soviets, 
establishing a military dictatorship in the country and paving the way for 
the restoration of the monarchy. 

The revolt broke out on August 25 (September 7), when the Third 
Mounted Corps under Kornilov’s command launched an offensive against 
Petrograd. At the time pro-Kornilov counter-revolutionary organisations 
were preparing for an uprising. 

The Kornilov revolt was quickly crushed by the workers and peasants 
under the guidance of the Bolshevik Party. Under the pressure of the 
people the Provisional Government had to issue a warrant for the arrest of 
Kornilov and his accomplices and put them on trial. 


p. 66 


The reference ıs to the defeatist position taken up by L. B. Kamenev, 
G. Y. Zinoviev, A. I. Rykov and certain other members of the Central 
Committee of the Party and the Soviet Government, who after the October 
Socialist Revolution supported the Socialtst-Revolutionary and Menshe- 
vik demand for a “homogeneous socialist government”. 


p. 67 
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Soon after the publication of Lenin's Decree on Peace, which was passed 
by the Second Ali-Russia Congress of Soviets, the Soviet Government sent 
a Note to the Entente powers, proposing the immediate conclusion of an 
armistice on all fronts and the commencement of peace negotiations. The 
refusal of the Entente governments to support the initiative of the Soviet 
Government and their active opposition to the conclusion of peace 
compelled the Council of People’s Commissars to begin separate peace 
negotiations with Germany. On December 9 (22), 1917, the peace confer- 
ence opened in Brest-Litovsk. It was attended by a delegation from Soviet 
Russia and a delegation from the powers of the Quardrupte Altiance (Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey). At the conference the 
Soviet delegation made a declaration based on the propositions contained 
in the Decree on Peace. After resorting to a series of manoeuvres, the dele- 
gation from the German bloc stated that the Soviet proposals were unac- 
ceptable and on January 5 (18), 1918, offered Soviet Russia onerous and 
predatory peace terms stipulating that Poland, Lithuania and parts of 
Latvia, Estonia, the Ukraine and Byelorussia shouid be placed under 
German control. 

Questions of war and peace were discussed at the Central Committee 
Meetings on January 1] (24), January 19 (February 1), January 2] (Feb- 
ruary3), and on February 18, 22, 23 and 24, 1918. To prevent the collapse 
of the peace negotiations and to stop the adventurist policy of the “Left 
Communists” and Trotsky, with his slogan of ‘neither war nor peace”, 
being put into effect, Lenin persuaded the Central Committee of the Party 
to pass a decision on the need for protracting the peace negotiations for as 
long as possible and signing the peace terms only if the Germans should 
present an ultimatum. On January 27 (February 9), however, when the 
Germans demanded in the form of an ultimatum that the Soviet delegation 
shouid sign the peace terms they had proposed on January 5 (18), Trotsky, 
who was leading the Soviet delegation at this stage, ignored the Central 
Committee's decision and in spite of Lenin's demand refused to sign the 
peace treaty, while stating simultaneously that Russia would cease waging 
war and would demobilise her army. 

On February 18, German troops broke the armistice agreement and 
launched an offensive all along the Russo-German front. The same day, on 
Lenin's insistence, the Party Central Committee passed a decision to sign 
the peace treaty with Germany. But on February 22, impenalist Germany 
presented a fresh ultimatum stipulating even more onerous and humiliating 
peace terms. On February 23, the C.C. came out in favour of Lenin's 
proposal to conclude an immediate peace on the terms proposed by 
Germany. On March 1, 1918, the peace talks were re-opened and the 
Peace Treaty was signed on March 3. 

The Brest Peace Treaty was ratified by the Fourth Congress of 
Soviets. 

After the November revolution in Germany in 1918 the Brest Treaty was 
annulled. 

p. 74 


The reference is to the oath of allegiance to the tsar signed by deputies to 
the Third State Duma. Since refusal to take the oath meant the loss of the 
Duma as a platform essential for the mobilisation of the proletariat in the 
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revolutionary struggle, the Social-Democrat deputies signed it along with 
other deputies. 
p.78 


37 This congress was held in Moscow between March 14 and 16, 1918; it was 
convened for the purpose of ratifying the Brest Peace Treaty. 

The congress was attended by 1,232 voting delegates, of whom 795 were 
Bolsheviks, 283 Left S.R.s, 25 S.R.s of the Centre, 21 Mensheviks and 
others. The congress agenda included the following questions: the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty, the transfer of the capital to Moscow, elections 
to the All-Russia Central Executive Committee. On behalf of the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee Lenin delivered a report on the first 
and the most important item on the agenda; B. D. Kamkov, on behalf of 
the Left S.R.s, delivered a report against the ratification of the treaty. After 
a heated discussion, the congress, voting by name, passed Lenin’s motion 
on ratification by a majority vote. Voting was as follows: 784 for the 
motion, 261 against and 115 abstentions. In view of the ratification of the 
Brest Treaty the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries resigned from the Council 
of People’s Commissars. 

The congress decided to transfer the capital of the Soviet state to 
Moscow and elected a Central Executive Committee consisting of 200 
members. 

p. 79 


* This refers to the Menshevik and S.R. parties which at the time had their 
deputies in the Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
p. 79 


Lenin, apparently, connects the tuming-point in the development of the 
revolution with the date of the interruption of the peace negotiations in 
Brest-Litovsk by Germany on February 10, 1918. The German offensive 
all along the front began on February 18, 1918. 


39 


p. 80 


The reference is to the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries associated with the 
newspaper Dyelo Naroda (People’s Cause), a daily newspaper and organ 
of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, published in Petrograd under various 
titles from March 1917 to July 1918. The newspaper followed a defencist 
and conciliatory policy and supported the bourgeois Provisional Govern- 


ment. 
p. 85 


The Original Version of the Article “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet 
Government” was dictated by Lenin to a stenographer between March 23 
and 28, 1918. The work on this article was apparently begun in connection 
with the preparations for a discussion in the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) of a plan of socialist development. As early as March 31, at a 
C.C. meeting, which Lenin attended, he stated “that the period of 
conquering power was over and the main development began”, that in view 
of this, “it was necessary to enlist the services of experienced and skilful 
people”. In as much as the meeting revealed various shades of opinion it 
was decided to call a plenary meeting of the Central Committee to work 
out a common point of view. The Central Committee instructed Lenin “to 
work out theses concerning the present moment and submit them to the 
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C.C.”. In accordance with this decision Lenin wrote “Theses on the Tasks 
of the Soviet Government in the Present Situation” (this was the title of 
Lenin’s The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government in the manu- 
script). 

p. 89 


Lenin’s The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government was entitled 
“Theses on the Tasks of the Soviet Government in the Present Situation” 
in the original manuscript. His “Theses” were discussed at a meeting of the 
Central Committee on. April 26, 1918. The C.C. unanimously approved 
them and decided to publish them in the form of an article in Pravda and 
izvestia VTsIK and also as a separate pamphlet. In 1918 the pamphlet 
went through more than 10 editions in Moscow, Petrograd, Saratov, 
Kazan, Tambov and other cities. The same year the pamphict was 
published in English in New York, in French in Geneva, an abridged 
German version edited by F. Platten was issued in Zurich under the tide 
“Am Tage nach der Revolution”. 

p. 94 


This refers to the resolution adopted by the Extraordinary Fourth All- 

Russia Congress of Soviets on the ratification of the Brest Treaty (see 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 200-01). - 
p. 


See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 200-01. a 
p. 


Novaya Zhizn (New Life)}—a daily newspaper published in Petrograd 
from April 18 (May 1), 1917 to July 1918. It was initiated by Internation- 
alist Mensheviks. Describing the Novaya Zhizn group, Lenin pointed 
out that in their midst “intellectual scepticism, which conceals and 
expresses lack of principle, is the dominant mood” (Collected Works, Vol. 
25, p. 271) and called them ““pseudo-Internationalists” and “‘pseudo- 
Marxists”. The newspaper maintained a hostile attitude to the October 
Revolution and Soviet power. 

Vperyod (Forward)—a Menshevik daily published in Moscow from 
March 1917 to February 1919. ‘as 

p- 


Nash Vek (Our Age)—one of the titles of Rech, the central organ of the 
counter-revolutionary Constitutional-Democratic Party. i 
p. 


On April 13, 1918 the newspapers carried a report on the assassination of 
General Kornilov by his own soldiers. Later on it was established that he 
was killed by an artillery shell in the battle with the Red Army units near 


katerinoda Krasnodar 
Yekaterinodar (now ). p. 108 


The congress was held in Moscow in the Bolshoi Theatre between 
November 6 and 9, 1918. Its opening coincided with the celebrations of the 
anniversary of the October Revolution. It was attended by 1,297 delegates 
(963 voting and 333 non-voting delegates), of whom 1,260 were Commu- 
nists. The agenda included the following items: the anniversary of the 
October Revolution, the international situation, the military situation, the 
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consolidation of Soviet power at the centre, the Poor Peasants’ Committees 
and the local Soviets. Lenin presented reports on the anniversary of the 
October Revolution and on the international situation. The congress 
unanimously approved the resolution drawn up by Lenin. 

The congress elected a new All-Russia Central Executive Committee of 
207 members and 39 candidate members. The congress summed up the 
achievements of Soviet power in the first year of its existence and drew up 
a programme of work for the Soviet Government in the immediate future. 

p. 124 


See this book, pp. 28-30. p. 128 


The reference is to the rout of the counter-revolutionary armed revolt of 
the Czechoslovak Army Corps. The Czechoslovak corps had been formed 
in Russia prior to the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
consisting of Czech and Slovak prisoners-of-war. In the summer of 1918, 
it numbered over 60,000 men (the total number of Czech and Slovak war 
prisoners in Russia was nearly 200,000). After the setting up of Soviet 
power the financing of the corps was taken over by the countries of the 
Entente after their decision to use it against the Soviet Republic. By agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government the corps was granted permission to 
leave Russia via Vladivostok on condition that they handed in their arms. 
But the counter-revolutonary commanders treacherously broke the agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government on the surrendering of arms and, on in- 
structions from the imperialists of the Entente, instigated an armed revolt 
at the end of May. The governments of the United States, Britain and 
France openly supported the revolt in every way; French officers took a 
direct part in it. Operating in close contact with the whiteguards and the 
kulaks, the corps occupied a large part of the Urals, the Volga area and 
Siberia, everywhere restoring the rule of the bourgeoisie. Many Czech 
and Slovak soldiers realised that they were being tricked by the counter- 
revolutionary commanders, left the corps and refused to fight against 
Soviet power. Nearly 12,000 Czechs and Slovaks fought in the ranks of 
the Red Army. 

The Volga area was liberated by the Red Army in the autumn of 1918 
and the whiteguard Czechoslovaks were finally defeated in 1919. 


p. 131 


Lenin began work on the book The Proletarian Revolution and the Rene- 
gade Kautsky at the beginning of October 1918, immediately after he had 
read Kautsky’s The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, in which the ideological 
leader of the Second International distorted and vulgarised the Marxist 
theory of the proletarian revolution and standered the Soviet state. 

In 1919 Lenin’s pamphlet The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky was published in Britain, France and Germany. p. 138 


The reference is to the April Theses (“The Tasks of the Proletariat in the 
Present Revolution”, V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 19-26). 

p. 139 
Lenin’s pamphlet Political Parties in Russia and the Tasks of the Proletar- 
iat was published in English by The Evening Post on January 15, 1918, 
and by The Class Struggle, organ of the Left wing of the American Socialist 
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Party, in issue No. 4 for November-December 1917. It also appeared as a 
separate pamphict. 

The Evening Post—a bourgeois newspaper first published in New York 
in 1801 (from 1801 to 1832 it was called The New York Evening Post). 
For a number of years it followed a liberal policy. After the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution it carried the secret treaties concluded between 
the Allies and the tsarist government. Subsequently it became the mouth- 
piece of the most reactionary imperialist circles. It now appears in The 
New York Post. 

p. 140 


s Lenin is referring to the resolution on the review of the Party Programme, 
passed by the Seventh (April) All-Russia Conference of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) 
(see KPSS v rezolutsiyakh i resheniyakh syezdov, konferentsti i plenumov 
TsK [CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions of C. C. Congresses, Confer- 
ences and Plenums], Part I, 1954, p. 352). The resolution was written by 
Lenin (Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 21-26). ài 

p. 1 


35 Marx and Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 


1970, p. 34. 
p. 141 


sé Petrushka—a serf servant in Gogol’s novel The Dead Souls. He could read 
only by syllables and enjoyed this activity, never pausing to think over the 


contents of a book. 
p. 147 


$7 Lenin is referring to his article The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Govern- 

ment, which was published on April 28, 1918 in Pravda and Izvestia 

VTsIK, and also as a separate pamphlet (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 27, pp. 235-77). 

p. 149 

s8 Judas Golovlyov—the main character in Saltykov-Shchedrin’s novel The 

Gotovlyov Family. In the character of Judas Golovlyov the author depicts 

the moral and physical degradation of the historically doomed, declining 

class of feudal landowners. Judas Golovlyov typifies parasitism, predato- 


riness, boundless hypocrisy, sanctimoniousness and treachery. 
p. 150 


s9 On June 14, 1918, the All-Russia Central Executive Committee passed the 
following decree, ‘Taking into consideration 1) that Soviet power is going 
through a very difficuk period when it has to repulse the onslaught of 
international imperialism on all the fronts simultaneously and also its allies 
within the Russian Republic who resort to any means in their struggle 
against the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government starting with bare-faced 
calumny and ending with a conspiracy and an armed revolt; 2) that it is 
absolutely intolerable to have in the Soviet bodies representatives of the 
parties which are obviously trying to discredit the power of the Soviets and 
to overthrow it; 3) that it has transpired from the earlier published docu- 
ments as weil as from the documents read out at the present meeting that 
representatives of the parties of Socialist-Revolutionaries (Right and 
Centrists) and of the R.S.D.L.P. (Mensheviks) were exposed as organisers 
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of armed revolts against the workers and peasants in collusion with the 
open counter-revolutionaries—Kaledin and Kornilov on the Don, Dutov 
in the Urals, Semyonov, Khorvat and Koichak in Siberia, and recently 
together with the Czechoslovaks and the Black-Hundred bands who had 
joined the latter,— 

“The All-Russia Central Executive Committee resolves to expel from the 
All-Russia C.E.C. the representatives of the parties of the S.R.s (Right and 
Centrists) and of the R.S.D.L.P. (Mensheviks), and also proposes to all 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ and Cossacks’ Deputies to expel 
the representatives of these groups from their midst.” 

p. 150 


Lieberdans—nickname for the Menshevik leaders Lieber and Dan and 
their supporters, which stuck to them after the Moscow Bolshevik 
newspaper Sorsial-Demokrat had published in its issue No. 141 on August 
25 (September 7), 1917, Demyan Bedny’s feuilleton entitled “Lieberdan”. 

p. 150 


Activists—a group of Mensheviks who resorted to armed struggle against 
Soviet power and the Bolshevik Party immediately after the October 
Socialist Revolution. They joined various counter-revolutionary conspira- 
torial organisations, supported Kornilov, Kaledin and the bourgeois- 
nationalist Ukrainian Rada, actively participated in the whiteguard Czech 
revoit and made a common front with the foreign intervention. 

p. 150 


Lenin is referring to August Bebel’s speech at the Magdeburg Congress of 
the Social-Democratic Party of Germany on September 20, 1910. 
p. 151 


Frankfurter Zeitung—a daily newspaper, mounthpiece of the stock 
exchange. It was published in Frankfurt-am-Main from 1856 to 1943. 
From 1949 it resumed publication under the title Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung as an organ of the West German monopolists. 


p. 152 


The reference is to the editorial “Dictatorship or Democracy?” published 
in Vorwarts No. 290, October 21, 1918. 

Vorwarts—a daily newspaper, central organ of the German Social- 
Democratic Party. By decision of the Halle Party Congress it was 
published in Berlin from 1891 under the title Vorwärts. Berliner Volksblatt 
and replaced the newspaper Berliner Volksblatt which appeared from 
1884, Through this newspaper Engels combated opportunism in ail its 
various forms. In the latter half of the 1890s, after Engels’ death, the 
newspaper fell into the hands of the Right wing of the party and began 
regularly to feature opportunist articles. During World War | it adopted a 
chauvinist line. After the October Revolution it conducted anti-Soviet 
propaganda. Jts publication continued until 1933. 

p. 152 


Zimmerwald or The First International Socialist Conference was held 
from September 5 to 8, 1915. It was attended by 38 delegates from social- 
ists of 11 European countries: Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Sweden, Norway, Holland and Switzerland. The dele- 
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gation of the C.C. of the R.S.D.L.P. was headed by V. I. Lenin. 

The conference adopted a manifesto “To the Proletarians of Europe” 
drafted by a special commission. The conference also adopted a joint 
declaration motioned by the German and French delegations, a resolution 
of sympathy with the war victims and a resolution expressing solidarity 
with members of the working-class movement prosecuted for their political 
activities, and elected an International Socialist Commission. 

The conference set up the Zimmerwald Left group which united dele- 
gates from the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P., and the Left Social- 
Democrats of Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Germany, Polish Social- 
Democratic opposition and Social-Democrats of the Latvian area. The 
Zimmerwald Left carried an active fight against the Centrist majority of the 
conference. However, the Bolsheviks alone took a consistent international- 
ist stand in the Zimmerwald Left group. The Left Social-Democrats of a 
number of countries who adhered to the Zimmerwald Left carried on 
extensive revolutionary work and played a prominent part in founding 
Communist Parties in their own countries. 

p. 154 


é Basle Manifesto—the manifesto on war adopted by the Extraordinary 
International Socialist Congress in Basle, held on November 24-25, 1912. 
The Manifesto warned the peoples of the threat of the impending world 
imperialist war, pointed to the predatory nature of this war and called upon 
the workers of all countries to fight energetically for peace and “to pit 
against the might of capitalist imperialism, the international solidarity of 
the working class”. The Basle Manifesto included a point from the Stutt- 
gart (1907) Congress resolution formulated by Lenin, which recom- 
mended, in the event of the outbreak of an imperialist war, that socialists 
take advantage of the economic and political crisis that would ensue and 
struggle for the socialist revolution. 

p. 156 


6 The quotation is from Engels’ Introduction to Karl Marx’s The Civil War 
in France (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 2, 


Moscow, 1977, pp. 179-80). 
p. 157 


68 Marx and Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 2, Moscow, 


1977, p. 220. 
p. 157 


© Spartacists—members of the revolutionary organisation of the German 
Left Social-Democrats. The Spartacus group was founded after the 
outbreak of World War I by Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Franz Mehring, Claza Zetkin, Julius Marchlewski and Léon Jogiches 
(Tyszcka). : 

In April 1915 Rosa Luxemburg and Franz Mehring began to publish a 
journal Die Internationale around which gathered the main forces of the 
German Left Social-Democrats. In 1916 the Internationale group started 
to publish illegally and circulate “Political Letters” bearing the signature 
Spartacus and assumed the name of the Spartacus group. The Spartacists 
conducted revolutionary propaganda among the people, organised mass 
anti-war demonstrations, led strikes and exposed the imperialist character 
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of the war and the treachery of the opportunist Social- Democratic leaders. 
However, the Spartacists committed serious errors on questions of theory 
and politics. They denied the possibility of wars of national liberation 
during the imperialist epoch, failed to take a consistent stand with regard 
to the slogan of turning the imperialist war into civil war, belittled the role 
of the proletarian party as the vanguard of the working class, underesti- 
mated the role of the peasantry as an ally of the workers and were afraid 
of making a decisive break with the opportunists. Lenin repeatedly criti- 
cised the mistakes of the German Left Social-Democrats and helped them 
to take up a correct stand. 

In April 1917 the Spartacists joined the Centrist Independent Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany, retaining their organisational indepen- 
dence. In November 1918, during the revolution in Germany, the Sparta- 
cists formed the Spartacus League, published their programme on 
December 14, 1918, and broke with the Independents. At the Inaugural 
Congress, held on December 30, 1918-January 1, 1919, they founded the 
Communist Party of Germany. 

p. 164 


See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 15-140. 
p. 167 


See Karl Marx, The Bourgeoisie and the Counter-Revolution (Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1976, pp. 138- 
41). i 

p. 168 


Two new parties—Narodnik Communists and ‘Revolutionary’ Commu- 
nists—separated from the Left Socialist-Revolutionary Party after the 
provocative assassination by Left Socialist-Revolutionaries of the Ger- 
man ambassador, Count Mirbach, and their revolt on July 6-7, 1918. 

The Narodnik Communists condemned the anti-Soviet activity of the 

Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and formed their own party at a conference 
in September 1918. They approved the Bolshevik policy advocating an 
alliance with the middle peasants. Many of the Narodnik Communists were 
members of Soviet bodies and some of them sat on the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee. On November 6, 1918, at its extraordinary congress 
the Party decided to dissolve and merge with the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks). 
__ The Party of Revolutionary Communism was founded at a congress held 
in Moscow from September 25 to 30, 1918. The Inaugural Congress went 
on record for the tactics of co-operation with the Bolsheviks and firm 
support of Soviet power. The programme of the “Revolutionary Commu- 
nists was very contradictory. While recognising that the Soviets created 
the prerequisites for the establishment of socialism, it denied the necessi- 
ty of the dictatorship of the proletariat during the transitional period from 
capitalism to socialism. In September 1920 the Party of Revolutionary 
Communism decided to affiliate to the R.C.P.(B.). In October of the same 
year the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) allowed Party organisations 
to admit into their ranks former members of the Party of Revolutionary 
Communism. 


p. 168 
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73 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, p. 246. 
p. 172 


74 The reference is to Moscow and Petrograd. 
p. 174 


78 The Poor Peasants’ Commitiees were set up under the June 11, 1918 
decree of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee. They played an 
important role in the struggle against the kulaks, in consolidating Soviet 
power in the countryside, in taking stock of and distributing grain and farm 
machinery. By the end of 1918 the Poor Peasants’ Committees had fulfilled 
their historic role in the socialist revolution and successfully coped with 
their tasks. In view of this the All-Russia Extraordinary Sixth Congress of 
Soviets held in November 1918 decided to merge the committees with the 
volost and village Soviets. 

p. 175 


76 By the July crisis, Lenin refers here to the kulak counter-revolutionary 
revolts in the central gubernias, in the Volga area, the Urals and Siberia 
in the summer of 1918, which were organised by Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries with the assistance of foreign interventionists. 

p. 175 


7? Blanquism—a trend in the French socialist movement led by the promi- 
nent revolutionary and exponent of French Utopian communism, Louis 
Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881). Lenin wrote about Blanquism: “Blanquism 
expects that mankind will be emancipated from wage-slavery, not by the 
proletarian class struggle, but through a conspiracy hatched by a small 
minority of intellectuals” (Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 392). In substitu- 
ting the actions of a secret group of conspirators for the activity of a revo- 
lutionary party the Blanquists lost sight of the real conditions necessary 
for a victorious uprising and underestimated the importance of contact 
with the masses. p. 176 


78 This refers to the Socialist-Revolutionary bill submitted bv the Minister 
for Agriculture S. L. Maslov to the Provisional Government a few days 
before the October Revolution. The bill provided for the setting up of a 
special rent fund in the Land Committees, to which state-owned and 
monastery lands were to be transferred Landed proprietorship was left 
intact, Landowners were to turn over to the fund oniy the land they pre- 
viously used to rent out and the peasants were to pay the rent for the 
“rented” land to the landowners. 

The Provisional Government arrested members of the Land Committees 


in retribution for peasant revolts and seizures of landed estates. 
p. 177 


79 Karl Marx, Theorien über den Mehrwent, Teil 2, Berlin, 1959, S. 36. 
p. 184 


so This refers to his speech at a meeting in Butyrsky District (see V. 1. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 28, pp. 41-43). 
p. 187 


81 The First All-Russia Congress of Land Departments, Poor Peasants’ 
Committees and Communes was held in Moscow, in the Trade Union 
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House from December 11 to 20, 1918. The congress was attended by 
550 delegates from 38 gubernias (of whom 389 were Communists). Lenin 
made a speech at the evening session on December 11. 

In its reports and resolutions the congress summed up the results of the 
revolutionary transformation of the countryside and mapped out the ways 
for the further development of agriculture, the transition from small in- 
dividual farms to collective farming of the land. One of the congress 
resolutions reads as follows: “The main task of our land policy is to con- 
sistently and undeviatingly organise on a wide scale agricultural 
communes, state communist farms and collective tilling of the land.” 

The decisions of the First All-Russia Congress of Land Departments, 
Poor Peasants’ Committees and Communes formed the basis for the 
“Regulations on Socialist Land Settlement and Measures for Transition 
to Socialist Farming” adopted later on by the All-Russia Central Executi- 
ve Committee and published in Izvestia VTsIK No. 34 on February 14, 
1918. 

p. 190 


52 Lenin's work The Achievements and Difficulties of the Soviet Government 
was published as a separate pamphlet in 1919. 

The first edition of the pamphlet had a subtitle “Speech Delivered at a 
Meeting in Petrograd, March 13, 1919". This subtitle was omitted in the 
Second and Third Russian editions of Lenin’s Works because the pamphlet 
comprised two speeches by Lenin: “Report on the Foreign and Home 
Policy of the Council of People’s Commissars” delivered at the meeting of 
the Petrograd Soviet on March 13, 1919, and a “Speech Delivered at a 
Meeting in the People's House, Petrograd, March 13, 1919”. 

p. 200 
®3 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, p. 86. 
p. 213 


* The First All-Russia Congress on Adult Education was held in Moscow 
from May 6 to 19, 1919. It was attended by 800 delegates. Lenin delivered 
a speech of greeting to the opening session of the congress. 

The congress adopted a number of resolutions which mapped out 
subsequent work in the field of adult education. It adopted a special resolu- 
tion on the need for a decree on the abolition of illiteracy, on the establish- 
pied of a general state system of extramural educational institutions and 


On May 19, at the closing session, Lenin made a speech on the d ion 
of the people with slogans of freedom and equality icine R 
p. 215 
es F. Engels, Anti-Duihring, Moscow, 1977, p. 132. 


86 The article was not finished. p. 222 


© Vikzhel—the All-Russia Executive Committee of the Railwaymen’s Trade 
Union—elected at the First All-Russia Inaugural Congress of Railwaymen 
held in Moscow during July and August 1917. The committee was 
controlled by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. After the 
October Revolution the Railwaymen’s Committee became one of the 
centres of counter-revolution. Under cover of its declarations on neutrality 
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and appeals to put an end to the civil war the Railwaymen’s Committee 
hindered the dispatch of the revolutionary detachments from Petrograd to 
Moscow where the armed struggle for the establishment of Soviet power 
continued, and threatened to stop railway traftic. On October 29 (Novem- 
ber 11), 1917, the Railwaymen’s Committee passed a resolution in which 
it proposed to set up a “homogeneous socialist government” from the 
representatives of all the parties “from the Bolsheviks to the Narodnik 
Socialists”. The counter-revolutionary policy and activity of the committee 
evoked extreme indignation among the railwaymen. In January 1918 the 
Extraordinary All-Russia Congress of the Railwaymen disbanded Vikzhel 
and elected a new central body of the railwaymen’s trade union—Vikzhe- 
dor—in which the Bolsheviks were in the majority. 

p. 230 


The congress was held in Moscow from November 22 to December 3, 
1919. On the eve of the congress, on November 21, a preliminary conter- 
ence of the Central Committee members together with a group of the 
congress delegates took place under Lenin's chairmanship. The congress 
was attended by 71 voting and 11 non-voting delegates. They represented 
the communist organisations of Turkestan, Azerbaijan, Khiva, Bokhara, 
Kirghizia, Tataria, Chuvashia, Bashkiria, the Caucasus and others. Lenin 
delivered a report on the current situation at the opening sitting. 

The congress heard and discussed the report on the work of the Central 
Bureau of the Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East, 
elected a new bureau and worked out the tasks of the Party and Soviet 
work in the East. 

p. 232 


Entente—a bloc of imperialist states (Britain, France and Russia), formed 
in 1907. It was directed against the Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy). It derived its name from the British-French alliance 
concluded in 1904—Entente cordiale. During World War J (1914-18), the 
U.S.A., Japan and some other countries joined the Entente. After the 
October Socialist Revolution the main members of this bloc—Bnitain, 
France, the U.S.A. and Japan—were the inspirers, organisers of and 
participants in the armed intervention against the Soviet state. pe 
p. 239 


The Independent Social-Democratic Party of Germany was a Centrist 
Party founded in Apri) 1917 at its Inaugural Congress in Gotha. The Inde- 
pendents advocated unity with the social-chauvinists, and tended to deny 
the importance of the class struggle. The Labour Community, a Kautskvite 
organisation active in the Reichstag, formed the bulk of the Independent 
Party. 

In October 1920 a split occured in the Independent Social- Democratic 
Party at the Halle Congress; in December 1920 a sizable number of inde- 
pendents joined the Communist Party of Germany. The Right-wing 
elements founded a separate party and took the party's former name, Inde- 
pendent Social-Democratic Party of Germany. This party existed till 1922. 

p. 241 


The reference is to Karl Marx's letter to L. Kugelmann of December 13, 
1870 (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, p. 238). 
p. 242 
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9? See Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte and The 
Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, 
Vol. 1, Moscow, 1976, pp. 394-487; Vol. 2, Moscow, 1977, pp. ee 

p- 


93 The reference is to the suppression by the Finnish reactionary bourgeoisie 
of the proletarian revolution in Finland which had begun in the middle of 
January 1918 in the southern industrial regions of the country. On 
January 15 (28), the Finnish Red Guards captured the capital, Helsingfors; 
the bourgeois reactionary government of Svinhufvud was overthrown and 
the working class assumed power and formed a revolutionary govern- 
ment—the Council of People’s Representatives. The revolution in Finland 
in its essence was a socialist revolution, though the revolutionary govern- 
ment at the beginning had no clear-cut socialist programme and concen- 
trated on implementing the tasks of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 
The following were the most important measures of the workers’ govern- 
ment: the law on the transfer, without indemnification, to landless peasants 
of the land they actually tilled; tax exemption for the poorest sections of 
the population; the expropriation of enterprises whose owners had fled the 
country; the establishment of state control Over private banks (their 
functions were assumed by the State Bank). 

On March 1, 1918, a treaty between the Finnish Socialist Workers’ 
Republic and the R.S.F.S.R. was signed in Petrograd. Based on the prin- 
ciple of complete equality and respect for the sovereignty of the two sides, 
this was the first treaty in world history to be Signed between two socialist 
States. 

The proletarian revolution, however, was victorious only in the South 
of Finland. The Svinhufvud government entrenched in the north of the 
country appealed to the German Kaiser’s government for help. As a re- 
sult of German armed intervention, the Finnish revolution was put down 
in May 1918, aftera desperate civil war. 


p. 255 


s The book “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder was written 
by Lenin for the opening of the Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
National anda Copy of it was handed to each delegate. The purpose of the 
book was to help young Communist Parties to find the right path in the 
revolutionary struggle, correct the mistakes of their first steps, to familiarise 
the Communists of all countries with the rich experience of the Bolsheviks, 
with their strategy and tactics. The main Propositions and conclusions to 
be found in the book formed the basis of the decisions of the Second Con- 
gress of the Comintern. 

It came out on June 12, 1920, and almost simultaneously, in July, it 
wis printed in French and English in Soviet Russia. In the second half of 
1920 the book was put out in German in Berlin and Ham burg, in English in 
London and New York, in French in Paris, and in Italian in Milan. In 
November 1920 the C.C. of the Communist Party of Great Britain issued 


Party has just published what is Perhaps the most important, certainly the 
most interesting of Lenin's writings”. 
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98 Iskra—the first all-Russia illegal Marxist newspaper founded by V., I. Le- 
nin in 1900. It played a decisive role in the formation of a revolutionary 
Marxist Party of the working class in Russia. /skra’s first issue appeared in 
December 1900 in Leipzig, subsequent issues then being brought out in 
Munich, and from July 1902 onwards in London, till the spring of 1903 
when the paper moved to Geneva. On Lenin's initiative and with his par- 
ticipation the editorial staff drew up a draft of the Party’s Programme 
(published in Iskra No. 21), and prepared the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P., at which the Russian revolutionary Marxist Party was actually 
founded. 

Soon after the Second Congress, the Mensheviks, supported by Plekha- 
nov, won control of /skra. Beginning with issue No. 52, /skra ceased to be 
an organ of the revolutionary Marxists. 

p. 261 


% The Industrial Workers of the World (1.W.W.)—a workers’ trade union 
organisation, founded in the U.S.A. in 1905, and in the main organising 
unskilled and low-paid workers of various trades. Among its founders were 
such working-class leaders as Daniel De Leon, Eugene Debs and William 
Haywood. 1.W.W. organisations were also set up in Canada, Australia, 
Britain, Latin America and South Africa. In conditions of the mass strike 
movement in the U.S.A., which developed under the influence of the 
Russian revolution of 1905-07, the 1.W.W. organised a number of 
successful mass strikes, waged a struggle against the policy of class collabo- 
ration conducted by reformist leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
and Right-wing socialists. During the First World War of 1914-18, the 
Organisation Jed a number of mass anti-war demonstrations by the 
American working class. 

Some 1.W.W. leaders, among them William Haywood, welcomed the 
Great October Socialist Revolution and joined the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. Meanwhile some anarcho-sindicalist features started to appear in 
LW `V., policy: it did not recognise the proletariat’s political struggie, 
denied the Party’s leading role and the necessity of the proletarian dictator- 
ship, and refused to carry on work among the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1920 the organisation's anarcho-syndicalist lead- 
ers took advantage of the imprisonment of many revolutionaries and, 
against the will of the trade union masses, rejected the appeal by the 
Comintern’s Executive Committee that they join the Communist Interna- 
tional. As a result of the leaders’ opportunist policy, the 1.W.W. degener- 
ated into a sectarian organisation, which soon lost all influence among the 
working-class movement. 

p. 270 


97 The Dreyfus case—a provocative trial organised in 1894 by the reac- 
tionary-monarchist circles of the French militansts against Dreyfus, a 
Jewish officer of the French General Staff, who was accused of espionage 
and high treason. Dreyfus’ sentence—he was condemned to life imprison- 

_ ment—was used by the French reactionaries to stir up anti-Semitism and 
to attack the republican regime and democratic liberties. When, in 1898, 
socialists and progressive bourgeois democrats such as Emile Zola, Jean 
Jaurès, and Anatole France launched a campaign for Dreyfus’ retrial, the 
case became a major political issue and split the country into two 
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camps—the republicans and democrats, on the one hand, and a bloc of 
monarchists, clericals, anti-Semites and nationalists, on the other. Under 
pressure of public opinion, Dreyfus was released in 1899, and in 1906 was 
acquitted by the Cort of Cassation and reinstated in the Army. 


p. 276 


%8 The Second Congress of the Communist International, which laid the 
foundations of the programme, tactics and organisational principles of the 
Comintern, met from July 19 to August 7, 1920, first in Petrograd and then 
in Moscow. It was attended by over 200 delegates who represented 
workers’ organisations from 37 countries. 

At its first session Lenin made a report on the international situation and 
the fundamental tasks of the Communist International. At subsequent 
sessions he delivered reports and speeches on the role of the Communist 
Party, on the national and colonial questions, on parliamentarianism and 
on other questions. He took an active part in the work of its various 
commissions. 

The congress endorsed the 21 terms of admission into the Communist 
International worked out by Lenin, which had a tremendous impact on the 
formation and strengthening of the parties of a new type in the working- 
class movement of the capitalist countries. The theses set out in Lenin's 
classical work ‘“‘Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder formed 
the basis for congress resolutions. One of the main questions on the con- 
gress agenda was that of the role of the Communist Party in the proletari- 
an revolution, of the Party's relations with the working class. In its resolu- 
tion “On the Role of the Communist Party in the Proletarian Revolu- 
tion”, drawn up with Lenin's close collaboration, the congress pointed 
out that the Communist Party was the main and principal instrument of 
emancipation of the working class. Lenin's theses on the national, coloni- 
al and agrarian questions were endorsed as congress resolutions. 

The Second Congress played a tremendous role in the development of 
the world communist movement. After the congress, Lenin pointed out, 
“communism became the pivot of the entire working-class movement”. 

p. 285 


The Third Congress of the Communist International was held in Moscow 
from June 22 to July 12, 1921. Its 605 delegates (291 voting and 314 non- 
voting delegates) represented 103 organisations from 52 countries. 

Lenin directed the preparatory work and the main activities of the con- 
gress; he was elected its Honorary Chairman; he took part in the drafting 
of all the key resolutions, made a report on the tactics of the R.C.P.(B.), 
and spoke in defence of the Communist International's tactics, on the 
Italian question, in the commissions and at the enlarged sittings of the 
Executive Committee of the Comintern, and at the delegates’ meetings. 
Before and during the congress, Lenin met and talked with delegates about 
the state of affairs in the Communist Parties. 

The Third Congress had a great influence on the formation and develop- 
ment of young Communist Parties. 

_ In the history of the world communist movement the Third Congress is 
known for the following achievements: it worked out the basic tactics of the 
Communist Parties; it defined the task of winning the masses over to the 
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side of the proletariat, strengthening working-class unity and implementing 
united front tactics. 
p. 292 


100 This refers to the armed action of the German proletariat in March 1921. 

The German bourgeoisie frightened by the growth of communist in- 
fluence among the masses, decided to provoke the revolutionary vanguard 
of the proletariat into undertaking premature and unprepared armed 
action. On the pretext of combating criminal elements allegedly provoking 
stkikes, the government issued an order setting up police detachments at 
the factories of Central Germany. This provocative action of the authorities 
evoked stormy indignation among the workers and clashes with the police 
took place. 

The Left majority of the United Communist Party of Germany 
proceeding from the so-called theory of the offensive spurred the workers 
to start premature uprising. The C.C. of the United Communist Party of 
Germany called upon the workers to start a general strike in support of the 
workers of Central Germany. However the majority of the working class 
was not ready for such action and did not take part in the revolt. Only in 
Central Germany did the action assume the form of armed struggle. At the 
time of the revolt the young Communist Party of Germany committed a 
number of mistakes. f 

Despite the workers’ heroic struggle the March uprising was crushed; the 
Communist Party and the working class suffered a severe blow. One of the 
main causes of the failure of the revolt was the treacherous policy of 
splitting forces pursued by the Social-Democrats and the leaders of 
reformist trade unions. 

The March action was an important landmark in the development of the 
revolutionary working-class movement of Germany. 

p. 292 


101 This refers to the international organisation of the Centrist socialist parties 
and groups which had left the Second International under pressure from 
the revolutionary masses. Its official name was the Internationa! Union of 
Socialist Parties. It was formed at a conference in Vienna in February 
1921, Professing opposition to the Second international, the leaders of the 
Twoand-a-Half International actually pursued the same opportunist and 
splitting policy inside the working-class movement and strove to utilise the 
Union as a counterweight to the growing influence of the Communists 
among the working masses. 

In May 1923 the Second International and the Two-and-a-Half [nterna- 
tional united to form the so-called Socialist Labour International. i 
p. 29 


102 The Communist Workers’ Party of Germany was formed in April 1920 by 
the “Left Communists, among whom there were many anarcho-syndi- 
calist elements, who had split away from the Communist Party of Ger- 
many in October 1919. The C.W.P.G. took up a sectarian stand; it came 
out against participation in parliament, refused to carry on work in the 
trade unions and denied the Jeading role of the Communist Party in the 
proletarian revolution. A C.W.P.G. delegation attended the Third Con- 
gress of the Communist International. The C.W.P.G. failed to carry out 
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the congress decisions instructing it to give up its sectarian tactics and to 
merge with the Communist Party of Germany; as a result it was expelled 
from the Comintern. Subsequently the C.W.P.G. degenerated into an in- 
significant group hostile to the communist movement and to the Soviet 
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103 The reference is to the strike of British miners from April to June 1921. 


104 


106 


On March 24, 1921, the British Government passed an Act on the cessa- 
tion of state control over the mines introduced during the war. A week 
later, on March 31, the mine-owners threatened workers with a lockout 
unless they agreed to a 30 per cent wage-cut and in some districts to a 50 
per cent wage-cut. On April 1, miners started a strike, in which over a 
million took part. On the first day of the strike a state of emergency was 
proclaimed in the country, and troops were dispatched to the mining dis- 
tricts. 

Key industries and transport workers decided to start a solidarity strike 
on April 15. However, the reformist leaders of the trade unions revoked the 
strike. The British workers called the day when the reactionary trade union 
leaders frustrated the strike “Black Friday”. Mining workers continued 
their struggle for nine weeks but at the end of July they had to surrender. 

p. 295 


Lenin refers to the Note of P. N. Milyukov, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the bourgeois Provisional Government, sent to the Russian diplomatic 
representatives in the Entente countries on April 18 (May 1), 1917. In this 
Note he declared the allegedly nation-wide ambition to carry on the war 
to a victorious conclusion and the Provisional Government's intention to 
fulfil its obligations in regard to the Allies. The Note evoked indignation 
in the broad working masses who retaliated with a demonstration on April 
20-21 (May 3-4), 1917. 

p. 298 
The counter-revolutionary mutiny in Kronstadt which began on February 
28, 1921, was organised by the S.R.s, Mensheviks and whiteguards. It 
involved a considerable part of the Kronstadt sailors, the majority of whom 
were young recruits who had come from the countryside and were polit- 
ically ignorant and discontented with the surplus appropriation system. 
The economic difficulties in the country and the weakening of the 
Bolshevik organisation in Kronstadt facilitated the mutiny. 

The counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie did not dare come out against the 
Soviet power openly and used new tactics. In an attempt to deceive the 
people the leaders of the mutiny put forward the slogan “Soviets without 
the Bolsheviks”, hoping to drive out the Bolsheviks from the Soviets, 
abolish the Soviet system and re-establish Capitalist rule in Russia. 

The Soviet Government dispatched regular Red Army units under 
M. N. Tukhachevsky to suppress the mutiny. Over 300 delegates of the 
Tenth Party Congress who had military experience, led by K. Y. Voroshi- 
lov, were sent to storm Kronstadt. On March 18, the revolt was crushed. 
p. 302 


See F. Engels, Letters to August Bebel of March 18-28, 1875 and 


December 11, 1884 (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Mos- 
cow, 1975, pp. 273 and 359-60). p. 315 
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107 See F. Engels, Fluchtlingsliteratur (Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 18, S. 519). 
108 The meeting of workers of the Prokhorov Mills (now Dzerzhinsky Trekh- 
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gornaya Mills) in which about two thousand workers took part was dedi- 
cated to the fourth anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
The speakers at the meeting were to share their reminiscences. The meeting 
was opened by Alexandra Kollontai, who was followed by the workers of 
this factory and from other enterprises. 

Lenin spoke as a deputy of the Moscow Soviet nominated by the workers 
of the Prokhorov Mills. p- 320 


The Peace Treaty of Versailles, which concluded the First World War, was 
signed on June 28, 1919 by the U.S.A., Britain, France, Italy, Japan and 
other Allied powers, on the one hand, and Germany, on the other. 

Lenin wrote: “It is an unparalleled and predatory peace, which has made 
slaves of tens of millions of people, including the most civilised” (see 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 326). The treaty was aimed at 
consolidating the repartition of the capitalist world in favour of the victor 
countries, and establishing a new balance of international relations 
designed to strangle Soviet Russia and suppress the world revolutionary 
movement. p. 322 


110 The Eleventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) was held in Moscow from March 


27 to April 2, 1922. 

The congress was convened a year after the end of the civil war and the 
transition of the country’s economy to peaceful development. The task of 
the congress was to sum up the results of the first year of the new economic 
policy and to draw up a plan of further socialist construction. 

The congress was attended by 522 voting and 164 non-voting delegates. 

The items on the congress agenda were: 1) The political report of the 
C.C., 2) the organisational report of the C.C., 3) the report of the 
Auditing Commission, 4) the report of the Central Control Commission, 
5) the report of the R.C.P.(B.) delegation in the Comintern, 6) the trade 
unions, 7) the Red Army, 8) finance policy, 9) the results of the Party 
purge, and the consolidation of the Party; reports on the work among the 
youth, on the press and on propaganda, 10) elections to the C.C. and the 
C.C.C. 

Lenin delivered the opening speech and a report on the political work 
of the C.C.. summed up the debate and made the closing speech. 

The congress approved the political and organisational activities of the 
Party C.C., stated that all the necessary concessions to private capital had 
been made and outlined the task of a regrouping of forces for an offensive 
against capitalist elements. p. 325 


The Central Control Commission, the supreme control body of the Party. 
The Ninth All-Russia Conference of the R.C.P.(B.) passed a decision to set 
up the C.C.C. to be elected by a Party congress and Party commissions 
at the gubernia Party committees besides other practical measures to 
strengthen inner-Party democracy, unity and discipline. The commis- 
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sions were to be formed from among the most unbiased Communists 
who enjoyed wide prestige. The first C.C.C. was elected at the Tenth 
Party Congress held on March 8-16, 1921. 


The Central Verification Commission was set up on May 25, 1921, by 
the C.C., R.C.P.(B.) to direct the work of local verification commissions 
during the period of the Party purge. It consisted of five men. p. 330 


Pravda (Truth)—the legal Bolshevik daily, the first issue of which 
appeared in St. Petersburg on April 22 (May 5), 1912. j 

Pravda's publication began during the period of a new revolutionary 
upsurge when the country was swept by a wave of mass politica) strikes in 
protest against the shooting of workers on the Lena goldfields. The paper 
was printed using funds collected by the workers, its circulation reaching 
40,000 copies and sometimes 60,000 copies. Lenin considered the publica- 
tion of a workers’ daily a great achievement of the St. Petersburg workers. 

Pravda maintained daily contact between the Party and the masses of the 
people. The newspaper had a broad network of workers’ correspondents. 
Every issue of the paper carried a large number of workers’ letters. For a 
period of over two years the paper printed more than 17,000 workers’ 
letters. 

Lenin guided the policy of Pravda, contributed to it nearly every day, 
gave instructions to its editors and campaigned to make it a militant and 
revolutionary organ. 

The paper underwent constant police attack. It was closed down on July 
8 (21), 1914. Its publication was resumed after the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 1917. On March 5 (18), 1917, Pravda began 
appearing as the organ of the Central and Petrograd Committees of the 
R.S.D.L.P. 

Pravda was the first legal mass workers’ daily and marked a new stage 
in the development of the workers press in Russia and the world as a whole. 
Since 1914, the day on which the first issue of Pravda appeared has been 
celebrated as the workers’ press day. p. 331 


This refers to the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. held from July ‘17 to 
August 10 (July 30 to August 23), 1903. Its first thirteen sessions were held 


in Brussels, but because of police persecutions subsequent sessions were 
held in London. p. 332 


The Fourth Congress of the Communist International was held from 
November 5 to December 5, 1922. It was attended by delegates from 58 
Communist Parties and five workers’ Organisations—the Young Commu- 
nist International, the Red International of Labour Unions (Profintern), 
the International Women’s Secretariat, International Workers’ Aid and 
the U.S. Negro organisation. 

The issues on the congress agenda were as follows: five years of the 
Russian revolution and the prospects of world revobution; the offensive of 
capital; the Comintern programme; the tasks of Communists in the trade 
union movement, Eastern and agrarian questions, and others. 

Lenin guided the work of the Russian delegation and took part in 
drafting the congress most important decisions. He made the opening 
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speech on November 5 and delivered a report at the morning session on 
November 13. 

The decisions adopted by the congress and its commissions helped the 
Communist Parties to overcome their Right-opportunist and sectarian- 
dogmatic errors and to become Marxist-Leninist parties of a new type. In 
a special resolution on the Russian question the congress stressed that 
Soviet Russia continued to be a treasure-house of historic revolutionary 
experience for the world proletariat. p. 334 


ns NEP (New Economic Policy)—the policy of the proletarian state during 


the period of transition from capitalism to socialism. This policy was 
“new” in contrast to the economic policy which had been conducted in 
Soviet Russia during the period of foreign military intervention and the 
civil war, which went down in history as the policy of War Communism 
(1918-20). The latter was called forth by war-time conditions, and its 
characteristic features were extreme centralisation of production and distri- 
bution, prohibition of free trading, and food requisitioning which 
compelied the peasants to turn in all surplus produce to the state. 

When the New Economic Policy was adopted, commodity-money rela- 
tions became the basic link between socialist industry and the small peasant 
economy. When food requisitioning was abolished and replaced by the tax 
in kind, the peasants were able to dispose of their surplus produce as they 
chose, i.e., sell their surpluses on the market, and through the market 
obtain the industrial goods they required. 

The New Economic Policy was calculated to achieve a firm economic 
and political alliance between the working class and the peasantry for the 
building of socialism, for the development of productive forces along 
socialist lines. It provided for a certain measure of capitalism while the 
basic economic positions remained in the hands of the proletanan state. [t 
involved the struggle of the socialist elements against the capitalist 
elements, assuming the ultimate victory of the socialist elements, the elimi- 
nation of the exploiting classes, and the successful building of socialism in 
the U.S.S.R. p. 334 


Lenin is referring to his article “Left- Wing” Childishness and the Perty- 
Bourgeois Mentality (Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 323-34). p. 334 


117 The Plenary Session of the Moscow Soviet, which held a joint sitting with 


all the district Soviets of Moscow in the Bolshoi Theatre, heard the report 
on the work of the Presidium and the Executive Committee of the Moscow 
Soviet in connection with the forthcoming electians to the city and district 
Soviets. Lenin came to the meeting after it had finished discussing the 
agenda items. 

Despite his indisposition Lenin delivered a very passionate address 
which was to be his last public speech. p. 339 


118 This, evidently, is a reference to the Paris Commune as “a supremely 


flexible political system” in Marx's The Civil War in France (Marx and 
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Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1977, pp. 178- 
94) and his high appraisal of the “flexibility of the Parisians” given by 
Marx in a letter to L. Kugelmann on April 12, 1871 (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1977, pp. 420-21). 


p. 341 


Lenin has in mind the following excerpt from a letter written by Marx to 
Engels on April 16, 1856: “The whole thing in Germany will depend on 
the possibility of backing the proletarian revolution by some second edition 
of the Peasant War. Then the affair will be splendid.” (See Marx and 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, p. 86). 
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NAME INDEX 


A 


Adler, Friedrich (1879-1960 )—one 


of the leaders of the Austrian 
Social-Democrats who in 1916 
assassinated the Austrian Prime 
Minister Stürgkh. After the 1918 
revolution in Austria he went 
over to the side of the counter- 
revolution. He was one of the 
organisers of the Centrist Two- 
and-a-Half International.—125, 
218, 261 

Avksentyev, Nikolai Dmitriyevich 
(1878-1943)}—one of the leaders 
of the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party and a member of its C.C. 
After the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution in 1917 
he became Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the All- 
Russia Council of Peasants’ Dep- 
uties and Minister of the Interior 
in the Kerensky government. Fol- 
lowing the October Socialist 
Revolution he became one of the 
organisers of counter-revolu- 
tionary revolts and later emi- 
grated.—27, 67, 174 

Axelrod, Pavel Borisovich (1850- 
1928)—a Menshevik leader. Af- 
ter the February bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution of 1917 he was a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet 
and supported the bourgeois 
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Provisional Government. His at- 
titude towards the October Revo- 
lution was hostile and while living 
abroad he supported the armed 
intervention against Soviet Rus- 
sia—139, 140, 187 


Bauer, Otto (1882-1938)—promi- 
nent Austrian Social-Democrat 
and one of the leaders of the 
Second International. He op- 
posed the October Socialist Rev- 
olution. From 1918 to 1920 he 
was Minister of Foreign A ffairs in 
the Austrian bourgeois republic 
and took an active part in sup- 
pressing the revolutionary work- 
ing-class movement in Aust- 
‘ria.—-261, 280, 325 

Bebel, August (1840-1913)—one of 
the outstanding leaders of the 
German Social-Democrats and 
the international working-class 
movement. In the nineties of the 
last century and at the beginning 
of this century he came out 
against revisionism and reform- 
ism in the German Social- Demo- 
cratic Party—141, 147, 151, 
161, 315 

Bernstein, Eduard (1850- 
1932)—leader of the extreme op- 
portunist wing of the German 
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Social-Democrats and the Sec- 
ond International and theoreti- 
cian of reformism and revision- 
ism.—153 

Bismarck, Otto  (1815-1898)— 
statesman and diplomat of Prus- 
sia and Germany and Chancellor 
of the German Empire from 1871 
to 1890. He supplied military 
aid to the French counter-revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie in savagely 
suppressing the Paris Com- 
mune,—147 

Bogayevsky, Mitrofan Petrovich 
(1881-1918)}—a counter-revolu- 
tionary Cossack leader in the Don 
Region and a member of the 
counter-revolutionary “Don gov- 
emment”. He was arrested, sen- 
tenced to death for his counter- 
revolutionary activity and then 
executed on April 1, 1918.—90, 
97, 105 

Bordiga, Amadeo (b. 1889)—Ita- 
lian politician and member of the 
Italian Socialist Party in which he 
led a section with anarchist lean- 
ings. In 1919 he came out with a 
programme to boycott bourgeois 
parliaments and headed a group 
of so-called Communist-boycott- 
ists. In 1921 he took part in 
founding the Italian Communist 
Party, in which he adopted a Lef- 
tist stand. In 1930 Bordiga was 
expelled from the party for fac- 
tional activity —268 

Burian, Edmund (1878- 
1935}—Czech Social-Democrat. 
From 1920 onwards he was a 


member of the Communist Party 


of Czechoslovakia, and a member 
of its Executive Committee. In 
1922 he represented the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia 
in the Comintern. In 1929 he was 
expelled from the party for his 
Right and liquidationist views 
and joined the Social-Democrats 
carrying out active work in the 
trade unions.—301 ; 
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c 


Cavaignac, Louis Eugène (1802- 


1857 }—French general and reac- 
tionary politician. In June 1848 
he established a military dictator- 
ship and put down the June upris- 
ing of the Paris workers in 1848 
with extreme severity.——98 


Chernov, Viktor Mikhailovich 


(1876-1952)—one of the leaders 
and theoreticians of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party. He was 
Minister of Agriculture (May- 
August 1917) in the bourgeois 
Provisional Government. He 
carried out a policy of severe 
repressions against peasants who 
seized landed estates. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
Chernov was one of the organi- 
sers of anti-Soviet revolts. In 
1920 he emigrated abroad where 
he continued his anti-Soviet acti- 
Vities. —48, 58, 64, 85, 86, 96, 98, 
240, 247, 304, 309 


Chkheidze, Nikolai Semyonovich 


(1864-1926)—one of the Men- 


_shevik leaders. At the time of the 


February bourgeois-de mocratic 
revolution of 1917 he was a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Committee 
of the State Duma, and advocated 
defencist views. He was Chair- 
man of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
Chairman of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the First Con- 
vocation and actively supported 
the bourgeois Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Following the October 
Revolution he became Chairman 
of the  counter-revolutionary 
Menshevik government of 
Georgia. In 1921 he went into 
emigration.—58 


Churchill, Winston (1874- 


1965)——Conservative British 
politician. While Secretary of 
State for War, he was one of the 
inspirers of the armed interven- 
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tion against Soviet Russia from 
1918 to 1921.—273, 274 


Clausewitz, Karl (1780-1831)— 


Prussian general, outstanding 
military theoretician and author 
of a number of works on the his- 
tory of the Napoleonic and other 
wars.— 299 

Clemenceau, Georges Benjamin 
(1841-1929)—French politician 
and statesman. During World 
War I he was a rabid chauvinist. 
In November 1917 Clemenceau 
again became Prime Minister, 
and established military dictator- 
ship in the country. He was one of 
the initiators and organisers of the 
blockade of and armed interven- 
tion against Soviet Russia.—159 


D 


Dan, Fyodor Ivanovich (1871- 
1947)—one of the Menshevik 
leaders. Following the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolution 
of 1917 he was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Pet- 
rograd Soviet and the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Dan supported the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment.—27 

Denikin, Anton Ivanovich (1872- 
1947)—general in the Russian 
tsarist army. During the period of 
the British, American and French 
and civil war (1918-20), aided by 
the British, American and French 
imperialists, he headed a puppet 
government and was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the white- 
guard army in the South of 
Russia. Later he went into 
emigration.—-228, 250, 251, 
265, 320 

Dierzgen, Joseph (1828- 
1888)—German worker, a tan- 
ner. He was a Social-Democrat 
and philosopher, and arrived in- 
dependently at basic propositions 
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of dialectical materialism.—265 


Dutov, Alexander Ilyich (1864- 


1921}—colonel of the tsarist 
army and ataman of the Oren- 
burg Cossack army. He was one 
of the leaders of Cossack counter. 
revolution until in 1920 it was 
crushed by the Red Army—104, 
105, 110, 188, 189 


Engels, Frederick (1820- 


1895)}—116, 134, 135, 141, 153, 
157, 168, 222, 315, 317 


G 


Gegechkori, Yevgeny Petrovich 
(b. 1879)}—Menshevik. He was 
chairman of the counter-rev- 
olutionary government in the 
Transcaucasus from Novem- 
ber 1917 onwards and later 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Deputy Chairman of the 
Menshevik = government in 
Georgia. In 1921 he went into 
emigration.—100, 104, 105 


Gompers, Samuel (1850- 


1924}—one of the leaders of 
the U.S. trade union move- 
ment and President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
He pursued a policy of class 
collaboration and came out 
against the revolutionary 
struggle of the working class. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution Gompers took a 
hostile attitude to Soviet 
Russia.—159 


Gotz, Abram Rafailovich (1882- 


1940}—one of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary leaders. Atter 
the February bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution in 1917 he 
was a member of the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies. After the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution he 
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carried on an active struggle 


against Soviet power.—100, 
104, 105 

Graber, Ernest Paul (b. 
1875)}—Swiss Social- Demo- 


crat. On the outbreak of World 
War I he supported the inter- 
nationalists but later advo- 
cated Centrist pacifist views. 
In 1918 Graber sided with the 


Swiss Right-wing Social- 
Democrats.—154 

Grimm, Robert (1881- 
1958)—Swiss Social-Demo- 


cratic leader. During World 
War I he adopted a Centrist 
stand and took an active part 
in founding the Two-and-a- 
Half International.—154 
Guesde, Jules (1845-1922)—one 
of the founders and leaders of 
the Socialist Party of France 
~and of the Second Internation- 
al. His contribution to the dis- 
semination of Marxist ideas 
and to the development of the 
socialist movement in France 
was very great. But in op- 
posing Right-wing socialists 
he made sectarian mistakes in 
theory and tactics. On the out- 
break of the imperialist war he 
took up a social-chauvinist 
stand and entered the French 
bourgeois government.—280 


Haase, Hugo (1863-1919)—one of 
the opportunist Social-Democrat- 
ic leaders of Germany. During 
World War I he adopted a Cen- 
trist stand. In April 1917 Haase 
took part in founding the Inde- 
pendent Social-Democratic Party 
of Germany.—155, 160 

Henderson, Arthur (1863- 
1935)—one of the leaders of the 
Labour Party and the British 
trade union movement. During 
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World War I he took up a social- 
chauvinist stand and was several 
times a member of the British 
bourgeois government. After the 
February bourgeois-democratic 
revolution in 1917 Henderson 
came to Russia to persuade the 
government to continue the war. 
He was one of the organisers of 
the Berne (Second) Internation- 
al.—152, 159, 165, 273, 274 

Hilferding, Rudolf (1877- 
1941)—one of the opportunist 
leaders of the German Social- 
Democratic Party and the Second 
International. During World War 
I he advocated Centrist views 
and defended state monop- 
oly capitalism. In 1917 Hil- 
ferding became leader of the 
Independent $ocial-Democratic 
Party of Germany. He was an 
open enemy of Soviet power and 
the dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat.—309 

Hillquit, Morris (1869-1933)— 
American socialist. At first 
he was a follower of Marxism, 
but later became a reformist 
and opportunist. He was one 
of the founders of the reformist 
Socialist Party of the U.S.A. 
(1901).—309 


Hoglund, Carl Z. (1884- 
1956}—eader of the Left-wing 
Social-Democrats and of the so- 
cialist youth movement in Swe- 
den. From 1917 to 1924 he was 
one of the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of Sweden. In 1924 
he was expelled from the Com- 
munist Party for opportunism and 
a public statement of his disagree- 
ment with the decisions of the 
Fifth Congress of the Comin- 
tern.—267 

Hyndman, Henry Mayers (1842- 
1921}—one of the retormist 
leaders of the British Socialist 
Party. In 1916 he withdrew from 
the Party after the Salford confe- 
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rence condemned his social- 
chauvinist stand in regard to the 
imperialist war. Hyndman adop- 
ted a hostile attitude to the 
October Revolution and came 
out in support of the intervention 
against Soviet Russia.—280 


K 


Kaledin, Alexei Maximovich (1861- 
1918)—tsarist general and ata- 
man of the Don Cossack army. 
After the October Socialist Revo- 
lution Kaledin fed the Cossack 
counter-revolution in the Don 
area. He also took part in organis- 
ing the whiteguard Volunteer 
Army and headed the Cossack 
revolt against the Soviets.—21, 
55, 57, 70, 110, 143 

Kapp, Wolfgang (1858-1922}— 
representative of the German 
Junkers and imperialist mili- 
tary circles. In March 1920 he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to 
effect a military-monarchist coup 
d'état in Germany.—272, 274 
Kautsky, Kari (1854-1938}—one of 
the leaders of the German Social- 
Democrats and of the Second 
International; at first he was a 
Marxist, but later abandoned 
Marxism to become the ideologist 
of Centrism, a most dangerous 
and harmful variety of opportun- 
ism. After the October Socialist 
Revolution Kautsky came out 
openly against the proletanan 
revolution and the dictatorship 
of the working class, against the 
Bolshevik Party and the Soviet 
state —138-189, 218, 240, 243, 
247, 261, 262, 280, 309, 344 
Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovich 
(1881-1970) —Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary. Following the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolution 
of 1917 he was first Minister of 
Justice, War Minister and later on 
headed the bourgeois Provisional 


Kolegayev, 
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Government and was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces. After the October Socia- 
list Revolution Kerensky op- 
posed Soviet power, and in 1918 
he fled abroad.—21, 32, 47, $53, 
55, 57, 67, 68, 70, 74, 75, 78, 
80, 83, 86, 89, 96, 104, 126, 
146, 155, 158, 172, 174, 188, 
202, 278 


Kishkin, Nikolai Mikhailovich 


(1864-1930)—a leader of the Ca- 
det Party and Minister in the’ 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment. On the eve of the October 
Socialist Revolution Kishkin was 
appointed dictator of Petro- 
grad.—96 


Kolb, Wilhelm (1870-1918)—Ger- 


man Social-Democrat, extreme 
opportunist and revisionist. —153 


Kolchak, Alexander Vasilyevich 


(1873-1920)—sanist admiral and 
monarchist. In 1918 and 1919 he 
was one of the leaders of Russian 
counter-revolution and a puppet 
of the Entente. After the October 
Socialist Revolution, with the 
support of the U.S.A., Britain and 
France, Kolchak proclaimed him- 
self Supreme Ruler of Russia and 
headed the military bourgeois- 
landowner dictatorship in the Ur- 
als, Siberia and the Far East. The 
Kolchak troops were defeated in 
1920. ~—216, 228, 250, 265, 320 
A. L. (1887- 
1937}—Left — Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary. After the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolution 
of 1917 he joined the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. In De- 
cember 1917 he became People’s 
Commissar of Agriculture in the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 
After the suppression of the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionary revolt 
(July 1918) he left the Left S.R. 
Party and in November 1918 
joined the R.C.P.(B.).—168 


Kornilov, Lavr — Georgiyevich 


382 


(1870-1918 )—tsarist general and 
monarchist. He was Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the Rus- 
sian army in July and August 
1917. In August 1917 Kornilov 
directed a counter-revolutionary 
revolt. He was arrested when the 
revolt was suppressed, then fled 
to the Don area where he became 
one of the organisers and later 
on commander-in-chief of the 
whiteguard Volunteer Army.— 
21, 53, 74, 78, 98, 100, 104, 105, 
108, 157, 172, 189, 272 

Krasnov, Pyotr Nikolayevich 
(1869-1947)—tsarist general who 
took an active part in the Korni- 
lov revolt in August 1917. At the 
end of October 1917, Krasnov 
was in command of the Cossack 
troops dispatched by Kerensky 
against Petrograd during the anti- 
Soviet revoit. In 1918 and 1919 
he was leader of the White Cos- 
sack army on the Don. In 1919 he 
fled abroad where he continued 
his counter-revolutionary anti- 
Soviet activity—68, 150, 189 

Kreibich, Karel (1883- 
1967)—prominent figure in the 
Czech and international Com- 
munist movement, He took an 
active part in founding the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia. 
He was a delegate to the Third 
Congress of the Comintern, at 
which time he adhered to the 
“Left” views.—300 


L 


Lazzari, Constantino  (1857- 
1927)—prominent figure in the 
Italian working-class movement 
and one of the founders of the Ita- 
lian Socialist Party. During 
World War I he was one of the 
leaders of the Centrist faction in 
the Party. After the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution he came 
out in support of Soviet Russia 
and attended the Second and the 
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Third Congresses of the Comin- 
tern. In 1922 he broke away from 
the reformists organisationally 
but was unable to dissociate from 
them completely.—299 

Lenin, Vladimir Ilyich (1870- 
1924)—37, 38, 139, 187 

Levi, Paul (1883-1930)—German 
Social-Democrat and delegate to 
the Zimmerwald Conference. 
Levi was elected a member of the 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Germany at its 
inaugural congress (January 
1919). In April 1921 he was 
expelled from the Communist 
Party for a gross violation of 
Party discipline. Afterwards he 
again joined the Social-Demo- 
crats.—-292 

Liebknecht, Karl (1871- 
1919)—outstanding figure in the 
German and international work- 
ing-class movement and one of 
the leaders of the German Left 
Social-Democrats. During the 
imperialist world war he adopted 
a revolutionary internationalist 
stand. Liebknecht was one of the 
founders of the Communist Party 
of Germany and an organiser of 
the German workers’ uprising in 
January 1919. After the suppres- 
sion of the uprising he was 
assassinated by counter-revo- 
lutionaries.—125, 164, 267 


Linde, F. F. (1881-1917}—member 


of the Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies who took part 
in the soldiers’ demonstrations in 
April 1917. Later on Linde was a 
commissar of the bourgeois 
Provisional Government on the 
South-Western Front where he 
was assassinated when he at- 
tempted to persuade soldiers to 
go into the attack.—298 


Lloyd George, David (1863- 


1945)—British statesman and 
politician, Liberal Party leader 
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and Prime Minister from 1916 to 
1922. He severely suppressed 
fiational-liberation movements in 
the colonies and dependent 
countries. After the October So- 
cialist Revolution in Russia 
Lloyd George was one of the 
organisers and initiators of the 
armed intervention against and 
blockade of the Soviet 
state.—273 

Longuet, Jean (1876-1938 }—one of 
the leaders of the French Socialist 
Party and of the Second Interna- 
tional. During World War I he 
led the Centnst-pacifist minority 
of the F.S.P. and opposed both 
the affiliation of the F.S.P. to the 
Comintern and the creation of 
the Communist Party of France. 
From 1921 onwards he was a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Two-and-a-Half In- 
ternational.—152, 154; 155, 158, 
159, 160, 165, 170, 218, 240, 249, 
257, 309 


MacDonald, James Ramsay (1866- 
1937)—British politician, and 
one of the founders and leaders of 
the Independent Labour Party 
and of the Labour Party. He con- 
ducted an extremely opportunist 
policy and preached class collab- 
oration and the gradual deve- 
lopment of capitalism into social- 
ism. During World War I be 
adopted a pacifist stand, and later 
on he began openly to support the 
imperialist bourgeoisie. From 
1918 to 1920 he attempted to 
interfere with the struggle waged 
by the British workers against the 
anti-Soviet intervention.—152, 
154, 165, 170, 218, 240, 249, 257, 
309 

Martov, L. (Tsederbaum, Yuli Osi- 
povich) (1873-1923)—Menshe- 
vik leader. During World War I 
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he adopted a Centrist stand. After 
the February bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution of 1917 he was a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
After the October Socialist Revo- 
lution he opposed Soviet power, 
and in 1920 he emigrated to Ger- 
many.—98, 309 

Marx, Karl (1818-1883)—64, 98, 
116, 134, 135, 141, 149, 153, 154, 
157, 161, 163, 168, 172, 184, 
185, 213, 242, 245, 343 

Maslov, Pyotr Pavlovich (1867- 
1946)—economist, Sociai-De- 
mocrat and author of a number 
of works on the agrarian ques- 
uon in which he tried to revise the 
basic tenets of Marxist political 
economy.—167, 174, 182, 184 

Maslov, Semyon Leontyevich (b. 
1873)—Right Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary. In 1917 he was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
All-Russia Soviet of Peasants’ 
Deputies and in September and 
October 1917 be was Minister of 
Agriculture in the bourgeois 
Provisional Government.—174, 
177, 182 

Milyukov, Pavel Nikolayevich 
(1859-1943)}—eader of the 
Constitutional-Democratic Party 
and ideologist of the Russian 
imperialist bourgeoisie. In 1917 
he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the first bourgeois 
Provisional Government and ad- 
vocated the policy of continuing 
the imperialist war to a “vic- 
torious conclusion”. After the 
October Socialist Revolution be 
took part in the organisation of 
foreign armed interven- 
tion.—146, 202, 298 

Muravyov, Mikhail Artemyevich 
(1880-1918 )—officer of the tsar- 
ist army. After the October 
Socialist Revolution he openly 
sided with Soviet power, but in 
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July 1918, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Red Army on the 
Eastern Front, he turned traitor 
and attempted to raise the troops 
to mutiny. When arrested he 
offered resistance and was 
killed. —174 


N 


Naine, Charles (1874-1926)—S wiss 
Social-Democrat. From the very 
outbreak of the imperialist world 
war he supported the internation- 
alists. In 1917- he became a 
Centrist and soon went com- 
pletely over to the side of the 
Right wing of the Swiss Social- 
Democratic Party. Naine took 
part in the founding of the Cen- 
trist Two-and-a-Half Interna- 
tional —154 

Napoleon I Bonaparte (1769- 
1821)—Emperor of France 
(1804-14 and 1815).—87, 344 

Nicholas II (Romanov) (1868- 
1918)}—last Emperor of Russia 
(1894-1917).—77, 83, 205, 215 

Nobs, Ernst (1886-1957)—one of 
the leaders of the Swiss Social- 
Democratic Party. At the beginn- 
ing of World War I he supported 
the internationalists but later on 
he adopted a Centrist-pacifist 
stand. In the 1920s he joined the 
Right-wing Social-Democrats 
and came out against the Swiss 
and international Communist 
movement.—154 


P 


Plekhanov, Georgi Valentinovich 
(1856-1918 }—outstanding leader 
of the Russian and international 
working-class movement, and the 
first propagandist of Marxism in 
Russia. From 1883 to 1903 
Plekhanov wrote a number of 
works which played an important 
role in the propagation and dis- 
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semination of the materialist 
world outlook. However, from 
the very outset he made serious 
mistakes which proved to be the 
germs of his future Menshevik 
views. After the Second Congress 
of the RS.D.L.P. Plekhanpv 
adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards opportunism and then 
joined the Mensheviks. Duriag 
the first Russian revolution he 
held Menshevik views on all main 
questions. In the years of reac- 
tion and the new revolutionary 
upsurge he came out against tht 
Machian revision of Marxism 
and against jiquidationism, an 

headed the group of pro-Party 
Mensheviks. During Worid War I 
he adopted a social-chauvinist 
stand. Following the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion of 1917 Plekhanov retuned 
to Russia and led the extreme 
Right group of the Menshevik 
defencists called “Yedinstvo”, 
He opposed the Bolsheviks and 
the socialist revolution on tha 
pretext that Russia was not yet 
ready for a transition to social- 
ism. He took a negative attitude 
towards the October Socialist 
Revolution but did not take part 
in the struggle against Soviet 
power. 

Lenin gave a high appraisal to 
Plekhanov’s philosophical writ- 
ings and his role in the dissemina- 
tion of Marxism in Russia. At the 
same time Lenin criticised 
Plekhanov for his deviations from 
Marxism and serious political 
blunders.— 141, 153, 167, 188 

Potresov, Alexander Nikolayevich 
(1869-1934)}—one of the Men- 
shevik leaders. During the years 
of reaction and the new revolu- 
tionary upsurge he was an ideo- 
logist of liquidationism. During 
World War I he adopted a 
social-chauvinist stand. In 1917 
he edited the newspaper Dyen 
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(Day) which conducted a vicious 
campaign against the Bolsheviks. 
Following the October Socialist 
Revolution he emigrated and ac- 
tively opposed Soviet Rus- 
sia.—150 

Proshyan,  Prosha  Perchevich 
(1883-1918)}—Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary who lived in emigration. 
Upon his return to Russia after 
the February bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution in 1917 he 
joined the Left Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries. After the Left S.R. 
Party was formed he became a 
member of its Central Committee. 
In December 1917, he entered the 
Council of People’s Commissars 
as People’s Commissar of Post 
and Telegraph Communications. 
In March 1918, in view of the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries’ 
disagreement to the conclusion of 
the Brest Peace he withdrew from 
the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars and later took part in the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionary revolt in 
Moscow in July 1918. Afterwards 
he withdrew from political activi- 
ty.—173 


Radek, Karl Berngardovich (1885- 
1939)—from the beginning of the 
century onwards he took part in 
the Social-Democratic movement 
in Galicia, Poland and Germany 
and he joined the Bolshevik Party 
in 1917. After the October Social- 
ist Revolution he worked in the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs and was Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Co- 
mimern. On the Eighth-Twelfth 
congresses of the RC.P.(B.) he 
was clected a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party. Ra- 
dek repeatedly came out against 
the Leninist policy of the Par- 
ty: in 1918 he sided with “Left 
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Communists”, and from 1923 on- 
wards he was an active member of 
the Trotsky opposition. In 1936 
he was expelled from the Party for 
his factional activities. —295 
Rasputin, Grigory  Yefimovich 
(1872-1916}—an adventurist and 
favounte of Emperor Nicho- 
las IH, who had great influence 
at court.—77 
Renaudel, Pierre (1871- 
1935)—one of the opportunist 
leaders of the French Socialist 
Party. During World War I he 
adhered to social-chauvinist 
views.—152, 159, 165, 242 
Richter, Eugen (1838-1906)—one 
of the leaders of the German 
“Party of Free Thinkers” which 
supported the interests of the 
liberal bourgeoisie. He advocated 
the possibility of reconciliation of 
the class interests of the proleta- 
riat and the bourgeoisie.—151 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow, Johann Karl 
(1805-1875}—German vulgar 
economist and theoretician of 
reactionary Prussian ideas of 
“state socialism”. Rodbertus-Ja- 
getzow heid that the antagonism 
between iabour and capital could 
be solved by means of reforms 
carried out by the Prussian Jun- 
ker government.— 184 
Ryabushinsky, Pavel Pavlovich (b. 
1871)—big Moscow capitalist 
and banker and one of the 
counter-revolutionary leaders. In 
August 1917 he threatened to 
strangle the revolution by the 
“gaunt hand of famine”. 
Ryabushinsky was one of the 
instigators and organisers of the 
Kornilov revolt.—48, 53, 54 


Savinkov, Boris Viktorovich (1879- 


1925}—a prominent Socialist- 
Revolutionary; one of the leaders 
of the “combat group” of the, 
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Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 
After the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 1917 he 
was Deputy War Minister, and 
the military governor-general of 
Petrograd. After the October So- 
cialist Revolution he organised 
several counter-revolutionary re- 
volts and gave aid to the armed 
intervention against Soviet Rus- 
sia.—100, 150, 172 
Scheidemann, Philipp  (1865- 
1939)—one of the leaders of the 
opportunist extreme Right wing 
of the German Social- Democratic 
Party. He was one of the organi- 
sers of the ruthless suppression of 
the German labour movement 
from 1918 to 1921.—152, 153, 
154, 158, 159, 164, 165, 242, 274 
Serrati, Giacinto Menotti (1872- 
1926)—prominent figure in the 
Italian workers’ movement, and 
one of the leaders of the Italian 
Socialist Party who later joined 
the Communists. During Worid 
War 1 he supported the inter- 
nationalists and took part in the 
Zimmerwaid and Kienthal confe- 
rences. When the Comintern was 
founded he insisted on the affilia- 
tion of the Italian Socialist Party 
to the Comintern but came out 
against the unconditional split 
with the reformists. In 1924 he 
joined the Communist Par- 
ty. — 268, 269 
Smeral, Bogumir (1880- 
1941)—prominent figure in the 
Czech and international working- 
class movement and one of the 
founders of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia. From 1918 
onwards he led the struggle of the 
Left Social-Democrats for the 
creation of a Marxist-Leninist 
workers’ party. After the founda- 
tion of the C.P.C. (1921) he 
became a member of its Central 
. Committee. He was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Commit- 


tee of the Comintern.—300, 301 

Spengler, Oswald (1880- 
1936 )—teactionary German 
journalist and idealist philoso- 
pher who denied historical pro- 
gress and depicted the decay of 
bourgeois culture as the decline of 
culture in general_—332 

Stein, A. (pseudonym of Rubins- 
tein) (1881-1948)—Menshevik. 
In 1906 he emigrated from Russia 
to Germany, where he published, 
together with Kautsky, a weekly 
called Sozialistische Auslands- 
politik. In 1917 he joined the 
Independent Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany. After the 
October Socialist Revolution he 
took an active part in anti-Bol- 
shevik slander campaigns of the 
German Centrists.—140, 187 

Stolypin, Pyotr Arkadyevich (1862- 
1911)—statesman of tsarist Rus- 
sia and big landowner who was 
Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and Minister of the 
Interior (1906-11). He gave his 
name to a whole period of brutal 
political reaction during which 
frequent use was made of the 
death penalty for the suppression 
of the revolutionary movement 
(1907-10).—78, 87 tt 

Sukhanov, N. (Gimmer, Nikolai Ni- 
kolayevich) (b. 1882)—Menshe- 
vik economist and petty- 
bourgeois journalist. In 1917 he 
was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Pet- 
rograd Soviet and as such he ren- 
dered active support to the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment. After the October Socialist 
Revolution he worked in Soviet 
economic bodies and institu- 
tions. —341-344 

Sverdlov, Yakov Mikhailovich 
(1885-1919}—an outstanding 
leader of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet state.—125, 207- 
212 
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Svyatitsky, N. B. (b. 1887)—So- 


cialist-Revolutionary and se- 
cretary of the counter-revolu- 
tionary group of depnties to the 
Constituent Assembly in Samara. 
Later on he joined a Socialist- 
Revolutionary group “Narod” 
(People) which refused to take 
part in the armed struggle 
against Soviet power. He worked 
in Soviet administrative bodies. 
—236, 237, 238, 243, 252 


T 


Terracini, Umberto (b. 1895)}— 
prominent figure in the Italian 
working-class movement and 
one of the founders of the ita- 
lian Communist Party. He ad- 
hered to the Left wing of the Ita- 
lian Socialist Party and came out 
in favour of its affiliation to the 
Comintern. He was a member of 
the Central Committee and the 
Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party from the time 
of its foundation (in 1921). He 
committed Left sectanan errors 
for which he was criticised by 
Lenin at the Third Congress of 
the Comintern. This criticism 
helped him to overcome his mis- 
takes very quickly—293, 294, 
295, 301 

Trotsky, L. (Bronstein, Lev Davi- 
dovich) (1879-1940)-—member 
of the R.S.D.L.P. since 1897 and 
a Menshevik. In the years of reac- 
tion and the new revolutionary 
upsurge, under cover of “non-fac- 
tionalism” he adhered to liquida- 
tionism. In 1912 he organised the 
anti-Party August bloc and dur- 
ing World War I he adopted a 
Centrist stand. Upon his return 
from emigration after the Feb- 
ruary bourgeois-democratic Te- 
volution of 1917 he was admit- 
ted to the RS.D.L.P.(B.) at its 
Sixth Congress, but did not 
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adopt a Bolshevik line and con- 
tinued to carry on both an overt 
and clandestine struggle against 
Leninism and Party policy. 

After the October Socialist Re- 
volution Trotsky worked as 
People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, People’s Commissar for 
the Army and the Navy, Chair- 
man of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil of the Republic, member of the 
Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Co- 
mintern. In 1918 he opposed the 
conclusion of the Brest Peace. In 
1920-21 he led the Opposition in 
the controversy over the trade 
unions; from 1923 onwards he 
waged a bitter factional struggle 
against the Party’s overall policy 
and the Leninist programme for 
the building of socialism, he 

«advocated the capitulatory theory 
of the impossibility of the victory 
of socialism in one country. The 
Communist Party exposed 
Trotskyism as a petty-bourgeois 
trend in the Party and defeated it 
on ideological and organisational 
fronts. In 1927 Trotsky was 
expelled from the Party, in 1929 
he was banished from the country 
for anti-Soviet activities and in 
1932 deprived of Soviet citizen- 
ship. While residing abroad 
Trotsky remained a bitter enemy 
of Leninism and continued his 
struggle against the Soviet state 
and Communist Party and the 
world communist movement as a 
whole.—130, 228 

Tsereteli, Irakly Georgiyevich 
(1882-1959)—one of the Men- 
shevik leaders. After the February 
bourgeois-democractic revolu- 
tion of 1917 Tsereteli was elected 
a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet 
and a member of the Central 
Executive Committee of the So- 
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viets of the First Convocation. In 
May he entered the bourgeois 
provisional Government as Mi- 
nister of Post and Telegraph 
Communications and after the 
July events in 1917 he became 
Minister of the Interior and was 
one of the instigators of the severe 
reprisals against the Bolsheviks. 
Later on, Tsereteli was one of the 
leaders of the counter-revolu- 
tionary Menshevik government of 
Georgia. After the establishment 
of Soviet power in Georgia, he 
went into emigration and con- 
ducted counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivities. —48, 58, 59, 64, 85, 86, 
96, 98, 174 

Turati, Filippo (1857-1932)—ac- 
tive figure in the Italian working- 
class movement, one of the 
organisers of the Italian Socialist 
Party and leader of its reformist 
Right wing. He took up a hostile 
attitude to the October Socialist 
Revolution. After a split in the 
Italian Socialist Party (in 1922) 
he became leader of the Unitary 
Socialist Party—154, 158, 159, 
160, 268, 269, 309 

Vinnichenko, Vladimir  Kirillo- 
vich (1880-195 1)}—Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalist. After the 
February revolution in 1917 he 
was one of the organisers and 
leaders of the counter-revolu- 
tionary Ukrainian Central Rada 
and in 1918 and 1919 he headed 
the bourgeois nationalist govem- 
ment of the Ukraine.—86 


w 


Weber, Heinrich—See Bauer, 
Otto.—170 

Wilhelm II (Hohenzollern) (1859- 
1941)—German Emperor and 
King of Prussia (1888- 
1918).—26, 132, 159 
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Wilson, Woodrow (1856- 
1924)—U.S. President (1913- 
21). He was one of the chief or- 
ganisers of armed intervention of 
imperialist states against Soviet 
Russia.—205 

Wrangel, Pyotr Nikolayevich 
(1878-1928 )—tsarist general and 
rabid monarchist. He was one of 
the leaders of the counter-revolu- 
tion in South Russia and from 
April to November 1920 he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
whiteguard “armed forces of the 
South of Russia”. After the rout 
by the Red Army he fled 
abroad. — 285, 304, 320 


Y 


Yudenich, Nikolai Nikolayevich 
(1862-1933) tsarist general. 
After the October Socialist Re- 
volution he was Commander-in- 
Chief of the whiteguard North- 
Western Army. In 1919 he made 
two abortive attempts to capture 
Petrograd but was defeated by 
Red Army forces.—228 


Z 


Zax, G. D. (1882-1937}—Socialist- 
Revolutionary and one of the 
founders of the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party. During the 
October Socialist Revolution he 
was a member of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee. From 
December 1917 onwards he was 
Deputy People’s Commissar of 
Education and later Deputy 
Chairman of Cheka (All-Russia 
Extraordinary Commission). Fol- 
lowing the Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary revoit in July 1918 and a 
split in the Left S.R. Party he 
became one of the organisers of 
the Party of Narodnik Commu- 
nists.— 168 
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Zinoviev, Grigory Yevseyevich 


(Radomyslski) (1883-1936)— 
joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 1901 
and was a member of the Party's 
Central Committee. During the 
Preparation and carrying out 
of the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion his allegiance vacillated, 
and he finally came out against 
the armed uprising. Kamenev 
in his own name and in the name 
of Zinoviev published, in a semi- 
Menshevik newspaper Novaya 
Zhizn, a statement on their dis- 
agreement with the Central 
Committee resolution on the 
armea uprising, thus giving away 
the Party's secret decision and 
betraving the revolution. 

After the October Socialist 
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Revolution Zinoviev was Chair- 
man of the Petrograd Soviet, a 
member of the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee and 
Chairman of the Comintem Exe- 
cutive Committee. He repeatedly 
opposed the Party's Leninist po- 
licy and in November 1917 he 
favoured the setting up of a coali- 
tion government with the partici- 
pation of the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
In 1925 he was one of the orga- 
nisers of the “New Opposition” 
and in 1926 he was one of the 
leaders of the anti-Party Trot- 
sky-Zinoviev bloc. In 1934 he 
was expelled from the Party for 
his anti-Party actrvities.—129, 
285 
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